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PREFACE, 


This is partly a reprint and partly an enlarged and amended 
version of some papers contributed by mo to the National Oriental 
Congresses of Paris in 1S97, and of Rome in 1899. The first section 
now headed, “ Social and Personal,” is in part a reprint of a 
paper contributed to the Oriental Congress of Rome under the title 
of “The Religious Situation of the Hindu Society in India,” while 
the second section is an enlarged version of the concluding portion 
of that paper. The third section, headed “ Philosophy,” is partly a 
reprint, with some additions and alterations of a paper contributed 
to the Oriental Congress of Paris in September 1897, and published 
in their report, while its second portion is an elaboration of the 
concluding section of that paper. Section IV is an entirely new 
section. 

The object of the publication is to present the teachings of 
Hinduism, as gathered fro n its most authentic and recognised 
sources, on all important phases of the social, religious and philo¬ 
sophic life of the Hindus, in a simple manner, free from unnecessary 
details, technicality, and all controversial matter, in order to induce 
modern Indians to approach their religion in a more appreciative 
and reverent spirit, and foreign thinkers to study it in a spirit of 
greater love and sympathy. The treatment is in no sense full or 
exhaustive, but I hope that with the present revival of Hinduism so 
* noticeable in India, others possessing greater knowledge and wider 
opportunities for observation, will tftfce up each of the subjects 
treated of in these pages in greater detail and do fuller justice to 
them than I have been able to do. 

My studies of the Hindu S’astras in the original, my visits to 
many of the chief places of India and Europe, and my observa¬ 
tion of the daily life of the Hindus have left upon me the desp 
impression that, the future of this country lies neither with the out- 
and-out revivalist, nor with the out-and-out iconoclast who would 
entirely alienate himself from the past, and would have Hindu 
Society remodelled according to methods of present Western 
culture. The latter mistake has been made in France, with the 



result that the French are now less prosperous as a nation than 
they were before. On the other hand, l also feel that the Hindus 
cannot, like any other nation of the world, wait and let their 
social and religious institutions take care of themselves, nor claim 
perfection for all that is taught in the S’astras, ancient or modern. 
Th: only course,' therefore, open to them, is to adopt ancieufc 
institutions to modern oil-cumstances, retain so much of the old, 
as is suited to modern times, and gradually make the necessary 
changes in the remainder. These, 1 believe, are the lines on which 
the best and most thoughtful of Indian reformers have moved in the 
past and are moving at present. I do not advocate the doctrine® 
of any sect or cult of Hinduism, ancient or modern, but have only, 
ventured to give a brief outline of Hinduism in its most catholic 
spirit* and feel that in spite of all differences-'of casfce. v or sect, 
there is still much common ground upon which ali Hindus could 
meet and work for their country’s good. .VIy advocacy of Sanskrit, 
as the common national language of India for purposes of higher 
religious ia4rueti6a, and the improvement of the vernaculars for 
conveying the same to the masses, will,: t hope, have the sympathy, 
of not'only my Hindu, but of my foreign readers also* On the 
other hand, in holding up Rama and Krishna, as described by 
their contemporaries, as national ideals, r feel almost sure of the 
reader’s concurrence in the conviction that, without a human person 
or persons to whom a nation could assimilate its life, it cannot be 
great. I have described both these heroes only as men, though the 
highest and the best men in India; and I think that, apart from the 
disputed question of their being incarnations of tho Deity, their 
lives m men furnish the loftiest ideals for modern educated Indians 
to follow. I have, therefore, tried to show at some length vvhat 
they really did as men, anu not what they have been represented 
to be by their unwise admirers or by their adversaries. My ad¬ 
vocacy of the Ved&nr.lo ideal of religion is based upon my deepest 
conviction that it has always been the religion of not only the 
hermit or the recluse, but of the wisest and the best men of 
India engaged in the busiest affairs of life, as well as of the wisest 
and the best of other countries also. Tire conditions of a country 
may largely influenco the live.-> and character of its. people, but 
human nature can be changed but little by extraneous circum¬ 
stances, and 1 feel that, taking it as it is, the religion of the .Vedanta 


is as suited to modern times as when the Upanishads were taught 
by the Rishis in the forests, when the ‘Institutes of Manu were 
promulgated, when the Mahabhara! a was recited by VyAsa to his 
pupils and the Puranas written in his name by later writers, when 
Indian reformers, like Buddha, Sankara, Kabir, Haoak or 
Chaitanya promulgated their respective cults, or Sdr lists sang oi 
the greatness of Krishna, and Tulsi Das of that of Rama. By 
far the largest portion of the quotations made in these pages is from 
the Mahdbb&rats, because it embodies the teachings of Hinduism 
on almost every important subject of religion and philosophy in 
the fullest possible manner, and affords a complete picture of 
Hindu Society in the palmiest days of its civilization in a manner 
unparalleled by any history or epic, ancient or modern. In all 
cases the translations have been carefully made from or compared 
with the original. I, however, feel that in many places J. have failed 
1,0 do justice to the beauty or the terseness of the original, and 
hope that the reader will kindly remember that I am writing in 
a foreign language with which I am imperfectly acquainted, and 
which does not often admit of exact expression of Eastern thought, 
especially in its higher philosophic aspects. If these pages don 
tribute towards stimulating the study of Hinduism in a spirit o 
love and sympathy among their readers, my labours will be amply 
rewarded. 

A OK A j December LSAlJNAfH, 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


The favourable reception, accorded to the first edition Of Hin¬ 
duism. Ancient and Modern, and the many kind notices both in the 
press as well as by scholars .in and out of India, have encouraged 
me in bringing out a second and greatly enlarged edition of the 
book. At the suggestion of several scholars some portions have 
been re written, others greatly enlarged and much new matter added 
regarding the past and present religious and social condition of 
India. The book is now more than double the size of its predeces¬ 
sor. OF course, in any attempt to sh ;w the past of a religion or 
society, you have greatly to depend upon books, which, in a 
country like India where historical observation has cot always 
been as accurate in point of periods and dates as elsewhere, may 
be greatly tinged with the individual views of their authors, On 
the other band, in attempting to describe the present, your observa¬ 
tion may be defective or limited. X am fully conscious of both 
these defects. All that I claim is to describe Hinduism in the 
present and the. past from recognised sources and as much of 
personal observation as I can command. I have also tried to 
keep ‘dear of the too common tendency to belittle everything that 
cannot be traced to a Western source, or which has not met the 
approval of Western scholars, or to take everything contained 
in Sanskrit as gospel truth and every institution of Indian society 
as perfect. 

To the Introductory chapter have bean added papers on what is 
Hinduism, the Hindu idea of time and the chief sources of our 
religious literature. In the portion, ‘‘Social and Personal,” the 
papers on Caste, the Sanakaras, and the Asramas have all been 
revised and greatly enlarged with reference to the statistics of the 
last census, the progress of reform in the various reform bodies 
in the country and the popular views on the subject. In the paper 
on the “Life of the Hindus in the Past as well as the Present,” 
w»ome additional information has been given regarding the ways 
of our people and the cauaos of decay of our civilization. The por- 
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tion dealing with the Religions of India has been entirely re-cast with 
reference to the doctrines of the various religious sects, both ancient 
and modern, their altitude towards reform in the parent religion, the 
influence of their doctrines upon the lives of their followers, and 
their numerical strength as gathered from the latest figures. The 
accounts are necessarily very brief, but they will serve to indicate 
generally the line taken by their originators and followers in 
the direction of reform, fn describing.the popular Hinduism of 
th' present day, attempt has been mode to trace the history of the 
worship of some of the objects of worship of modern times, and 
how such worship can be purified. Some account of the religion 
of the masses as seen in everyday life and of their code of moral¬ 
ity, has also been given. The creeds of the people vary fn 
various parts of the country, but their code of morality, their 
objects and methods of: worship, except in the wildest and most 
primitive parts, are similar in all parts of India. In the portion 
relating to Hinduism as illustrated in Practical life, much addi¬ 
tional information has been given regarding the lives and thoughts 
of those who ought to form the ideals of the nation now-a~days 
The portion relating to Philosophy has been re-cast with, reference 
■ o the doctrines of the various schools of thought in order to 
compare more fully with the Vedanta the last great system which 
influences the thoughts and characters of the people of India, and 
is also Hading its way largely in other parts of the world. The 
papers on the question of origin of the world, the various views 
dfoout God, the individual soul, free-will, liberty, fcavmk and the 
attainment of modket (release) have been added with a vfow to 
make the subject more complete. Toe chapter on “ Life after 
Death ” has been enlarged with reference to both the s as trie and 
the popular as well as the view of European scientists on the subject. 
The 1 apportion, headed £< Miscellaneous,” contains papers on 
Truthfulness in modern Hindu society—Reform movements in 
India—the Indian Sadhu--tbe Radrikasrania and Practical reform 
in religious and social matters. Some of these papers were 
contributed to the East and West Magazine of Bombay. Others 
have been wri tten for the purpose of this work. A most powerful 
and learned Introduction has been very kindly added by one of 
the worthiest and most earnest of India’s sons, HO Holiness 
Swarni Rama Tlratha Ji M aharaja. M. A. The Swami Is a graduate 
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of the Pup.jab.U 0 i varsity in Mathematics. He was for soul 0 fcitxid 
a Professor-'of Mathematics ip. Lahore and retired from the world 
at the age of 27 v about five years ago, simply to realize the ideal of 
Vecbinta in^practice. For several years he jived alone and seclud¬ 
ed in the caves Of the Himalay as with the Upanishads* for his 
companions. Then in 1S0M902 he came down to the plains and 
lectured to largo audiences in several parts ol India. In August 
1902 be left for Japan Thence he creased over to America where 
he lectured to large and appreciative audiences in the-eolleges and 
the universities on Indian Religion and Philosophy, creating deeper 
interest io this country and its people. He has now returned to 
India to devote himself to the service of his countrymen, not from 
any motive of reward, but because to him every son of India is his 
own self, and to realize the Veddnta not in books but in life by 
devoting one’s self to the good of all. is the religion of the Sruti of 
India. His introduction has added greatly to the value of the 
book, and will, [ hope, be found to be of interest to the reader. 
May the bool" be a means of rousing the Indians to study their 
ancient religion in a spirit of love and reverence and reform their 
institutions in accordance with the ideals of the past, adapted to 
present needs, and foreigners to approach Hinduism in a spirit of 
sympathy is the wish of the author, and if these pages conduce to- 



wards that end, in however small a manner, his labours will be 


BATJ NATH. 



INTRODUCTION 

BY 

HIS HOLINESS 

Simmi RoM Timiha Ji Maharaja, M A> 

This work embodies a faithful representation of the actual 
facts about Hinduism, and a fair and accurate account of the 
religious and philosophic views held in ancient and modern 
India. It is written by a sincere and earnest reformer-a 
leading worker among the people. The Style is worthy of an 
impartial judge. The author has admirably described the past and 
present condition of India, the present condition, however, 
might be discouraging to some. Hama will here say a few 
words about the future of India, which promises to bo hopeful 
and bright. 

Everything in this world “moves rhythmically, v and the 
law of periodicity governs all phenomena. In accord with this 
law should move eveu the sun or star of prosperity. There wh « 
a time when the sun of wisdom and wealth shone at the zenith of 
glory in India. As seen through the *yes of history, this 
luminary, like other heavenly bodies, began gradually to march 
westward and westward. It passed over Persia, Assyria, and 
further west. Egypt saw it shining overhead. Next came the turn 
for Greece. After that Rome enjoyed the noon of glory. Then 
Germany, France and Spain were duly waked up by the Light. 

At last England began to receive the dazzling splendour of 
the sun of prosperity. Westward, ho ! travels the sun and 
brings America to the high swing of forture. In the United States 
the Light spread in the usual course travelling from New York 
(or “ the East ”) westward and westward till it reached California 
1 or “the West”). When it was day in fndia, nobody knew 
Ameiina, Now that it j , day in America, the night of poverty 
and pain is hovering over India. But, nb'; the sun seems already 
crossing over the Pacific Ocean, and Japan bids fair to be among 



foremost powers of the world, and if the laws of Nature are to 
be trusted, the sun of wealth and wisdom must complete his 
revolution and shine once more oa fa-din, with redoubled splen¬ 
dour. Amen ! 

Revie win or the past history of India we (ind, as in the case 
of any other country, an uhimate internal cause of India’s 
night to be no other than E^ctiisi vism Flow glorious is the 
broad daylight in this room (India)! Oh! it is mine-mine! 
Met it belong to me alone.' 1 So saying, we practically pulled down 
the curtains, shut thedoor3, closed the windows ; and in the very 
attempt to monopolize the light of ind created darkness. God is 
no respecter of persons, nor is fortune geographical. We ceased 
to incorporate in our lives the divine truth of Oue-ness-fealiug 
( fcat'tvam-asi) ; we were divided and weakened. The great wrong 
which the leaders of the nation committed wi# to lay more stress 
on their (self-seeking) rights than on their (self-denying) duties to 
their children—the lower classes. Be that it as it may, by the very 
necessity of situation, the matters are taking a most hopeful 
turn. Tho a who sleep well, wake well. India has slept long 
enough Most surely, though slowly, the lethargy is breaking; 
and most, surely, though slowly, Conservatism is playing 
liberal to adapt itself to the altered conditions. 

The principle of progress demands differentiation of form and 
inaction, but integration of spirit and feeling. The Hindu caste 
system was due to the national advancement expressing itself 
beautifully in organized (UoUion of labour and occupation and the 
union of spirit and heart. But in course of time the form came to 
be exalted above the spirit, the natural order was reversed : 
evolution gave room to dissolution, and there we had 'llvision of 
love (spirit) and mixing up of labour (occupation), Members of one 
caste often book up the occupations of other castes, and yet the 
aniccnt caste feelings kept the hearts even more estranged than be¬ 
fore. Tho abnormal development of .skin-consciousness (caste 
prejudices) buried the real self ( dtman, God) under a heap of 
transitory names, forms and limitations. The Shniti (Veaic wisdom 
concerning the etsrnal self) was practically made a dead-letter, 
and Sniriti (Law-codes dealing with the ancient customs and ad airs) 
was made the tyrant’s <* : <f. The latter dominated over the spirit. 
Some one says. " Grammar is the grave of language.” Yes. try to 



save the gramm u\ keep it invariable, and thereby the language will 
be dead* Just so the rigidity of laws, customs aad karumdmml 
saps the vitality of a nation. tip to a time the laws and rules 
are hoipf 1 1 like the husk for tho protection and preservation of 
the'seed, but if not changed after a while, they became the choking 
prison impeding all growth. Bear in trend, dear people, the laws 
and sinritis arc for you, you are not for the laws and smritis. 
Spread universally the teachings of eternal Shrub*, hut adapt 
your sraritis to the need of the day. Eet the heritance of smrit.i* 
belong to you and not; you to the heritance. The rivers 
have changed their beds in India, the snow-lines , are shifted, 
forests are replaced by cultivated fields, the face of the country 
is altered, government changed, language changed, colours of the 
inhabitants changed ; yet in this inconstant, transient world’ye 
seek to perpetuate the rules and customs of the past which is no 
more ! Sad, indeed, is the state of one who is all the time looking 
behind while he wants to walk forwards. Snob an one must 
stumble at every step. 

Life evolves on the principles of heredity and adaptation* The 
laws of heredity reigns supreme in the lower kingdoms. It Is the 
predominance of the principle of adaptation or education that 
distinguishes man from the animal and the plants. The pretty little 
baby is just, as unintelligent and silly as the infant puppy ; nu v, the 
puppy or poliy-is often more intelligent than tho little Adam. But 
the d iff ere nee lies in this that, whereas the little dog or the parrot 
has at the time of birth inherited almost all it required for its 
perfection, the child will or can through adaptation and education 
bring the whole world under his sway. 

My beloved Hindus ! By aversion to change or adaptation, 
laving too much emphasis on the old customs and heredity , 
pray, degrade not yourselves below the level of man. 

You live in time as well as space. You are descended from 
the ancient ftishis of India, but you live not in their age now, do 
you * Steam-engine, steam-ship, telegraph, &c., are at you ; 
you can no longer shut yourselves off from the present world ; your 
struggle is with the twentieth century scientists, artists and work¬ 
men of Europe and America you cannot escape it, and if you 
please observe carefully, you will see that you cannot survive 
except by making yourselves fit to live in toe altered environments 


of this age. If you are uot willing aad ready to assimilate the 
New Light, which is also the old, old light of your own land, go 
and live in Pitri-loka with the forefathers. Why tarry here! 
Good bye ! 

Hama does not mean that you should be denationalized, A 
plant assimilates the outside air, water, manure and earth : but 
does it by that turn into the air or water or the earth ? No, 
Similarly should you by absorbing and digesting the outside 
materials develop and flourish, with the original life of Shruti still 
beating iu your breast and bosom. 

The object of education should be to enable us to utilize the 
resources of the country. Proper education should enable the 
people to make the land more fertile, the mines more productive, 
the trade more flourishing, the bodies more active, the minds more 
original, the hearts mom pure, the industries more varied, and the 
nation more united. The cap ability of quoting big long texts to 
show off our learning, nonsensical hair-splitting to torture the sense 
of passages in ancient scriptures, the study of subjects which we 
never have to use in life, is not education. The taking in of 
knowledge which we cannot give out in practice, is spiritual 
constipation or mental dyspepsia. 

It is a matter of satisfaction that, in spite of all surface dis¬ 
courage meets and bitter but lifeless opposition, steadily and 
surelv, the Hindus are acquiring proper education, showing neeess 
sary adaptation; the social laws of past age* are becoming !es- 
stringent, and the caste system is resuming its more natural pro¬ 
portions. instead of being scared by Western Science, the Hindus 
to-day Welcome her as the greatest ally to their own ttrahma- 
Vidya (Shruti). 

As to Hindu marriage, the different communities, often headed 
by the most orthodox and learned Pundits, are enacting soothe 
laws to increase the age of marriage : and now and then suitable 
Inter marriages are also tolerated, 

Apparently the question of food has gained such undue dimen¬ 
sions amongst the Hindus, that some have nicknamed our relig- 
ion as no more than “kitchen-religion ” But, in spite of all our 
;aas, our energy on the point has been misdirected and dreadfully 
wasted, We never ex? .‘med scientifically what to eat and how¬ 
to eat As you eat, so will your acts and thoughts he. You cap- 


not get out ola machine what is not put into it, It is silly to 
expect muscular or brai n work from persons who never took any 
food for the muscles or the brain, From vegetables, grains and 
fruits we could easily make a proper selection to supply us with 
the necessary amount of nitrates and phosphates to keep up high 
mental and physical activity* Is it not a pity that we prize r/Acy 
so much which contains not a particle of food for brain or muscle, 
and we despise birley, such an excellent food, for students r 
Pepper, condiments and medicines undermine the system, pervert 
our natural tastes, invite all sorts of weakness, disease and death. 
Carbonates, like butter, sugar and starch, which serve only as fuel 
to the lungs and supply no nutrition for the muscle or the brain, 
are valued out of ail proportion ; the consequence is that lethargy, 
drowsiness and exhaustion become inevitable. LetGnanara (Science, 
Knowledge) guide our eating (Annan,i)! 

The SAdhtis of India are a unique phenomenon peculiar to this 
country. As a green mantel gathers over standing water, so have 
S&dMs collected over India, full fifty-two lacs by this time Some 
of them are indeed beautiful lot uses- the glory of the lake ! 

But a vast majority are unhealthy scum. Let the water begin 
to flow, let there be marching life in the people, the scum will soon 
he carried off, Sad bus were the natural outcome of the past, dark 
ages of Indian History. But nowadays the general spirit of 
reform, inasmuch as it is changing the feelings aud bastes of the 
householders, is affecting also the SAdhus. There are springing 
up Sadht'is who instead of remaining as suckers and parasites to 
the tree of Nationality, are anxious to make of their body and 
mind humble manure for the tree, if nothing move. 

The sense of dignity of labour, the religiou of unselfish activ¬ 
ity so long orally repeated by millions of the Gita-students, is 
at last being more or jess realized in, practice in the land of 
Krishna. 


‘ And live in action ! Labour 
Make thine acts thy piety : 
Casting all felf aside; 
Contemning gain and merit ; 
Equable in good or evil 

Kqliability is Yo(ji<\ is piety 1 


Deep dovofciou and keen discrimination is observable among 
some of the laity as well as the Sadhfts. And any one who is 
duly acquainted with the external and internal, ancient and 
modem situation of India, can see without difficulty that the future 
religion of educated India must be 

Practical Vedanta ; or 

Ben initiation—through Lo ve—in A ttion. 

True action is not separable from true love arid true wisdom, 
The religion of Shruti (Practical Vedanta) makes every act, 
feeling and thought of our life a yajw, an offering to the dcvas* 
Dc rain the Vedantic language means the Power-giving life and 
light to the different faculties; and the deva or (Xewtn of a faculty, 
ind rig a or sense,, implies that faculty? indrvya or sense taken 
cosmically. (Of. Adhiatmik and Adhidawk .) The devata of ehak 
$hu (or sight) is the sight of all beings, called Aditya and only 
symbolized by the material sun or the world's eye. The devata 
of hands is the power iu all hands and is named Indm , The 
devata of feet is the power in all feet styled Vishnoo* and so on. 
Thus true yajna or sacrifice to the dams means offering or dedP 
eating my individual faculties and senses to the corresponding 
cosmic powers. Offering to Indm would mean working for the 
good of ail hands in the land. Offering to Aditya would mean 
realizing th presence of God in All eyes; honouring and 
respecting All Eyes; offending no eyes by unworthy conduct: 
presenting smiles, blessings, 1 -ve and kindness to whatsoever eyes 
may turn upon you ; and offering youreyes to the All Sight with such 
a devotion that the egoistic claim being entirely given up, the All 
Light Himself may shine through your eyes. Sacrifice to Brib.&spati 
is dedicating my intellect (thoughts) to all the intellects in the 
and or thinking for the good of the land as if myself were none 
else than my countrymen, merging my interests jo the interests of 
the people and exulting in their joy. 

In short, Yajna iraplia realizing in active practice my neighbour 
to be my own self, feeling myself as one or identical with all, 
losing my little self to become the self of all* This is crucifixion 


of fcho selfishness* and this U resurrection of tho All Self. One 
aspect of it is usually styled bhctkH and the other is called vw.hid. 

O All (Ora !)-— 

Take my life and let It be 
Humbly offered, All, to Thee. 

Take my hands and let them be 
Working, serving Thee, yea ? Thee. 

Take my heart and let it be 
Full saturated, Lord, with Thee. 

Take my eyes and let tbem be 
intoxicated, God, with Tbee. 

Take thus mind and let it be 
All day Jong a shrine for Thee. 

\. 

This dedication being thoroughly accomplished, one realizes 
the blissful significance of TaMvam-asi (‘‘that Thou Art”). 

Do you wish to be a patriot? Tune yourself in Jove with 
your country and the people, Feel your unity with them. Let r.ot 
even the shadow of your present personality be the thin gutss 
partition between you and your people. Be a genuine spiritual 
soldier laying down your personal life in the interests of the land. 
Abnegating the little ego and having thus become the whole of the 
country, feel anything your country will feel with you. March, 
your country will follow. Feel health, your people will be healthy. 
Your strength will begin to pulsate In theh* nerves. Let me feel [ 
am India-the whole of India. The land of India is my own body. 
The Comorin is my feet, the Himalayas my head. From my hair 
flows the Ganges, from my head come the Brahmaputra aDU the 
Indus. The Vindhyachas are girt round my loins. The Coroman¬ 
del is my right and the Malabar my left leg. r am the whole of 
* India, and its east and west are my arms, and I spread them in a 
straight line to embrace humanity. lam universal in my love. 
Ala! such is the posture of my body, It is standing and gazing at 
infinite space ; but my inner spirit is the soul of all, When T 
walk, I feel It is India walking; when I speak, I feel it is India 
speaking. When I breathe, I feel it is India breathing. I am 
India, X am Shankara, I am Shiva. Th * is the highest realiza 
lion of patriotism, and this is Practical Vedanta. 


XVI. 


f 'earn like a river flows to me, 

Peace as an Ocean rolls in me, 

Peace like the Gauges flows-- 
Lb flows from ail my hair and Loo?, 

Through the arched door 
Of eyebrows 1 pour 
An .1 sib in the heaven of heart 
There \vell do l ride 
In glory, and guide, 

And no one can leave me and part. 

Merry wedlock, union, 

On earth or in heaven, 
is a dim foreshadowing symbol 
Of my perfect embrace 
Of the whole human race 
And my clasp so firm and nimble. 

As the golden lance 
Of the surds sharp glance 
t pierce the hearts of ilovvers. 

.Vs the silvery ray 
Of the full moon gay 
l. hook up the sea. fco my bowers. 

O Lightning 1 O Light ! 

O thought, quick and bright ! 

Come, let ua run a race. 

Avaunt ! Avaunt I Fly ! Fly ! 

But you can’t 
W i t h me e ve n kee p pace, 

O Earths and Waters, 

My sons and daughters ! 

O Flora and Fauna ! 

All limitations flinging 
Break forth into singing 
Hosanna ! Hosanna ! 


Om I 


Hama 
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HINDUISM: ANCIENT & MODERN. 


Truth alone conquers, 
not untruth » 

{ Mundakopniahad,) 


INTRODUCTORY. 


I.—General. 

Hindu society is passing through a period of transition due 
to its coming in contact with a civilization in many respects 
different from the traditions under which it has hitherto existed. 
Such contact must become closer every day, and the question 
naturally forces itself upon the minds of all who wish India 
to resume its proper place among the progressive nations of the 
world, whafc must be the direction in which she should move, in 
order to escape the fate of nations which, in spite of a past as 
brilliant as hers, had to succumb in the modern struggle of life, 
because of their inability to assimilate their past with the present. 
Here, as everywhere else, we have thinkers of all shades of opinion, 
from iconoclasts of the most pronounced type, to advocates of a 
policy of laissez faire , from those who see nothing good in the past, 
to those who see nothing but good in the past, and who believe the 
salvation of India to lie in her reverting to her past. On the other 
hand, we find foreign thinkers either holding all Indian civilization 
to he entirely dead, or deducing from it lessons which can scarcely 
encourage Indians to foster it. For instance, Professor Seeley 
thinks India to be “ all past and with no future,’’ while, according 
to Professor Huxley, here we have “the descendants of a people full 
of life and vigour, who were always ready to brave the gods them¬ 
selves in battle when their blood was up, sicklied o’er with the 
pal* cast of thought,’ frsrnk pessimists or at best make-beli«vo 



Speak the truth and act 
righteously. 

( Vaitreyopnishad.) 
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Optimists. The courage of the warlike stock may be as hardly tried 
as before, perhaps more hardly, but the enemy is self* By the Tiber 
as by the Ganges, ethical man admits that the cosmos is too strong- 
for him, and destroying every bond which ties him to It by ascetic 
self-denial, he seeks salvation In absolute remindation. ^—(Evo¬ 
lution and Ethics > page 17,) 

There are two tests which may bo applied to determine the 
future* of a people, and the rank it is likely to occupy among 
contemporary nations in the world:—(1) What it can incorporate 
from its past into its present, and what it can reject as unsuited to 
its present, requirements* (2) How far its social institutions allow 
the free*est play to individual action and individual progress, 
consistently with the progress of the whole. How far they curb the 
individual’s purely selfish appetites and desires and afford room 
for the development of his unselfish energies, how far they replace 
private gratification by gratification resulting from the happiness 
of others, determines the degree of success which the institutions of 
a nation are likely to attain in shaping its future, Modern Euro¬ 
pean civilization claims to proceed upon this basis. There the 
interests of the individual are being more and more subordinated 
to those of the society in which he lives, and while the free-est play 
is afforded to individual progress, the sympathetic side of man’s 
nature is being also gradually unfolded, in order to make him 
recognize that it is in the happiness of others that his own happi¬ 
ness lies. Was this the case in ancient. India also, and is it the 
same here now-a-days, is the question ? 

Every reader of the great religious and epic literature of 
ancient and medieval India, must have been forcibly struck with 
the fact that the social institutions of those times, like those of 
modern Europe, afforded the fre$*esfc play to individual action 
consistently with the progress of society as a whole, Dbarma 
(righteousness) was then the moving force Duty to all above him, 
all around him, and to all below him., was the guiding principle of 
the Hindu’s life. Externals in religion did not occupy the place of 
religious truth. There was little or no disqualification from birth 
in the way of every one attaining to the highest end of man. 
Every one could move in the sphere he was best, qualified for. 
Women had their prop*”* place in society. Do your duty without 
regard to personal gain or personal comfort, even at the aacriflc® 
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of U/e. was the goal of the Binduaof those times. There is therefore 
| wonder that they attained to the high, degree of civilization 
which they reached. And the decline of their successors was in pro¬ 
portion to their depai'turo from their ideals. And yet in no period 
of their history have the Hindus been altogether lost to the law of 
truth, duty and seif-abnegation observed by their ancestor-. 
h,ven during the most depressing regimes which followed the loss 
of their independence, they showed in the Held a spirit of courage 
and devotion to the cause for which they were fighting, in the 
oonne'.l room a sagacity and in the hermitage a been and devoted 
search after truth, a desire to rise above the finite and the trail 
sitory, which have always challenged the admiration of their 
contemporaries. India, though fallen, was unlike other nations of 
antiquity never lost, its national life, though weak, was never 
extinct, and it only required the better and more peaceful influences, 
it now fortunately possesses, to rekindle is. 

There is at present much “dissatisfaction in Indian society with 
many of its existing institutions, and the wisest and the best intellects 
of the country are busy in carefully examining them and finding out 
which of them stands in the way of its progress, and which of them 
furthers it. it is the same with our religious institutions also, and 
a return to purer forms of worship and the elimination of all 

I accretion due to superstition or later innovation, is the goal 
which many an Indian is trying to set before his countrymen. 
The lives of the gods, and the heroes of the Bindu pantheon, are 
being carefully scrutinized to find out the real significance of our 
ancient mythology, and the true import of stories, which in the name 
of many gods, describe only the manifold powers of the one True 
God of the Eishis of ancient India. 


II.—What is Hinduism 

Before dealing with some of the chief institutions of our society 
it may perhaps be of some use to show what is meant by the terms 
“ Hindu " and 11 Hinduism.” The word Hindu is not found in the 
Vedas, the Smritis, theltihasaaorthe older Puranas, nor is itof Sans¬ 
krit origin. In the Sastras the word Arya ir used to denote the five 
tribes who lived in the early home of our ancestors who chanted the 







lymos and performed the sacrifices mentioned in the Vedas. In Menu 
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the country between the Saraswati and the Drishadwati rivers was 
said to be the Brahm&varta-desha, the land of the gods, and the 
usages prevailing there, wore described by him as the usages of the 
good. The country known as Kurukshetra, the Matey a, the 
Panchala (Panjab) and Sursena (about Mathura), was known as the 
Brahmarshi-dcsba and one less sacred than the Brahm&varta. 
Prom the people of these parts the other people of the earth learnt 
taeir usages. Prom the Himalaya to the Vindhya mountains 
to the east of Kurukshetra and west of Praydga (Allahabad), the 
country was known as the Madhya-desha (middle region). Prom 
sea in the east to the sea in the west and between the Himalaya and 
the indhya mountains, the country was known as Arydvarta. 
Tnis was the India of those days, forming a part, of the Bharat- 
khand, probably the continent of Asia, which in its turn was com¬ 
prised in the Jambudwipa the world of that period. (Menu 
Chapter II. 17-22.) The word Hindu is apparently a corruption 
of Sindhu, the name of the Indus river in the Panjab, and Sapta 
Sindku, the country of the seven rivers of the Vaidic literature was 
known as the ilapta Hindu in the Zend, and the Hindavas in the 
old Persian literature and the Pan jab of to : day. Later Persian 
writers use the word Hindu as signifying black. It would, 
therefore, be a double mistake, first to call the whole of the 
Aryan people as described by the Vedie and subsequent writers 
to be Hindus, and then to attempt to trace back all that 
now goes under the name of Hinduism to the purer sources 
Of the Aryan religion. Manu called the usages of the good by 
the name of dharma, without any addition whatever, and It may be 
nearer the mark to trace to ancient times so much of the modern 
usages as can be traced and try to purify them in the light of what 
ancient lawgivers laid down as the indications of dharma. They 
were not only the Vedas and the Smrltis, but also the usages of 
the good, righteous behaviour, and satisfaction of one’s own con¬ 
science. Hindu, Hinduism, Hindustan can, however, no longer be dis¬ 
carded without creating much confusion and giving rise to much mis¬ 
understanding, But if we keep in mind the fact that Hinduism Is the 
name given to a vast social organization composed of divergentele- 
ments by foreigners, and that the ideal to be aimed at is the puri¬ 
fication of our society, we may keep the name and explain some of 
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our institutions with reference to our anciens books Both foreign 
and Indian thinkers who have attempted to construct from 
observed facts one definition, which would be applicable to Hindu 
society of to-day, have failed in their attempts to do so. The 
elements are too complex and diversified to admit of such a defini¬ 
tion. Sir Alfred Lyall describes “ Hinduism to be the religion 
of ail the people who accept the Brahminical scriptures, as a 
tangled jungle of disorderly superstitions, as a collection of rites, 
worships, beliefs, traditions, mythologies, that are sanctioned by 
the sacred books and ordinances of the Brahmins, and are promul¬ 
gated by Brahminie teaching.” Sir Den/fil Ibbetson describes 
it to bo “a hereditary sacerdotalism, with Brahmins for its Levites, 
the vitality of which is preserved by the social institution of caste, 
and which may include all shades and diversities of religion 
native to India, as distinct from the foreign importation of Christ¬ 
ianity and Islam, and from the later outgrowths of Buddhism, 
more doubtfully of Sikhism, and still more doubtfully of Jainism.” 
Mr. Risley, Census Commissioner for India, at page 351, Volume 
I. of his Census Report for 1901, describes it to be ‘ 4 Animism more 
or less transformed by philosophy, or, to condense the epigram 
still further, as magic tempered by metaphysics.” The fact is* 
says he, “that within the enormous range of beliefs and practices 
which are included in the term Hinduism, there are comprised two 
entirely different sets of ideas, or one may say two widely different 
conceptions of the world and of life. At one end, at the lower 
end of the series, is animism, an essentially materialistic theory 
of things which seeks by means of magic to ward off or to forestall 
physical disasters, which looks no further than.the world of 
sense, and seeks to make that as tolerable as the conditions permit. 
At the other end is pantheism combined with a sy stem of trarv- 
cendental metaphysics.’ * On the other hand, one Indian writer 
describes * Hinduism to be that which the major portion of the Hin¬ 
dus follow,’ and another calls the Hindus “ to be those who accept 
the Vedas, the Smritis, the Puranas and the Tantras as the basis 
of religion and the rule of conduct who believe in re-incarnation 
in one Supreme God Brahma and in the law of retributive justice.’ * 
Each of these definitions is correct, but only partially. The 
Census Commissioner’s would have approaehed nearest to the 
mark so far as modern Hindu society is concerned, if he had 


omitted the word two both from the set 3 of ideas and the concep¬ 
tions of the world and of life. To say that Hinduism is that which 
the majority of Hindus believe or follow, or that it is that which is 
not Sikhism, Jainism, Buddhism, Christianity, Islam, Maxdaism 
or Hebraism, or that it is a tangled jungle of superstition or 
beliefs, rites, traditions and mythologies found in Brahminical 
books, does not help us in knowing what it is. There are, however, 
some basic ideas which are common to all who are now known as the 
Hindus. These are—(1) distinction of caste, (2) the supremacy of 
Brahmins, at least in theory, (3) the sacred nets of the Vedas and the 
cow, (4) the law of Karma and re-incarnation and a belief in God. 
ihese beliefs are more or less current in all Hindu society wherever 
it may be found. If you call the holders of these beliefs to be fol¬ 
lowers of the Sanatana dhavma, you will have to use the term in a 
wider sense than that in which it is now used. Dhanna is that 
which supports and holds together, and Sanatan is ancient. 
Therefore the principles of a healthy and pure life, both in social 
and religous matters, would go more under the name of Sanatan 
dhanna than dogma. Paradoxical as it may seem, dhanna is 
eternal and therefore there is no necessity of calling it Sanatana. 
In ancient India, also, the difficulty of defining cthavwu was 
felt as much as it is now. Says Yudhisathira in the Mahd- 
bhdrata in reply to the Yaksha’s question as to what was the path • 

“ Argument leads to no certain conclusion, the gratis (Vedic texts) 
are different from one another, there is not even one Rishi whose 
opinion can be accepted as infallible- the truth about religion and 
duty is therefore hidden in the cave of the heart, that alone is the 
path along which the great have trodden.” (Vann JParva, Chap¬ 
ter 312.) 

The only thing, therefore, possible is, to take those of our insti¬ 
tutions which form the basis of our society and describe them as 
they were in times past and as they are now, and show how they could 
be reformed or remodelled to suit existing conditions. The task is 
one of great magnitude requiring both time and knowledge more 
than I can command. But if I succeed in directing attention to the 
salient features of our society, I shall not have written In vain. 




IIL-Thb Hindi} Idea of Time. 

I would start with giving ttie S&stric idea of time, together with 
a brief account of some of the most revered sources of our religion. 
No Hindu undertakes anything without a sankalpa (will-desire), and 
this sankalpa telle him without the aid of books the various divisions 
of time known to bis ancestors. He is told that it is the half of the 
second part of Brahma’s day, the Vaivaswat Manvantara, and the 
first quarter of the Kali age, together with the year, month, date 
aud day of the ceremony. The day of Brahma, the Manvantara, and 
the Kali ^ge are not known to the generality of readers, and I shall 
therefore describe them from the sastras. Modern thinkers 
in the west dismiss the Hindu’s idea of time with a smile of 
contempt and limit the origin of the Vedas to not more than 
4000 B.C. Formerly it was much less. But now this is the gener¬ 
ally received period. On the other hand, the Hindus look: upon 
! both the Veda and the world as beginning's (Anddi); and birth 
and death of the individual or creation and dissolution of the 
world are nothing bub the objectification and subjeotificatioa of. 
Brahman, Dharma (truth-duty) is without a beginning. Its 
phases may vary, buii absolute truth is the 3ame, was the same, a ad 
shall be the same everywhere. Hinduism is, therefore, the only 
religion which has no personal founder, because truth and duty, 
which are its essence, are without beginning. The modern mind 
does not accept this, and requires to know its origin, but without 

success. 

The sastras are, however, not without definite ideas of time. Ac¬ 
cording to them, one Kdshiha consists of fifteen nimishas or twinkl¬ 
ings of the eye, thirty kdshthds make one bald, thirty balds make 
one muhurta, thirty muhurtax, a day and night of human beings 
thirty days and nights a month, which is divided in*o two fort¬ 
nights, the light {shubla) and the dark (kmhna), six months make 
mayana; and the year is composed of two ayanas-thQ Uttar - 
ayan«{the northern path), and the DaUhinayana (the southern 
path). The Uttarayana is the day and the Dakshvnayana the ni-ht 
of celestials. A thousand years of the celestials constitute the 
Kali yuga, whose two twilights are of a hundred years each. 
Two thousand years with two twilights of two hundred years 
each constitute the Dwftpara yuga, 3,000 years with two twilight® 









of 300 years each, the Treta, and 4,000 years with twilights of 400 
years each, the Krifca yuga, Four thousand of such yugas constitute 
a day of Brahma, whose night is as much. Fourteen Manvantaras 
pass in each day of Brahma. At the end of his day, the whole 
of creation merges into its primeval constituents, to emerge at 
the commencement of the next. Brahma’3 life consists of a hundred 
years, and at its termination, there comes aMah&kalpa. All forms 
and names assigned to objects in one Kalpa retain their potentiality 
when merging into Brahma, and, like seasons recurring in their 
order, recur in each successive Kalpa. The cycle of creation rolls 
on from Kalpa to Kalpa subject to the law of Karma, from which 
there is no escape except by knowledge. One Manvant-ara of 
Hindu Chronology thus consists of 306,720,000 human years, and 
if wo multiply this by 14, we get a day of Brahma. This is the S&stric 
idea of time, and the ordinary Hindu doesnotjquestion the correctness 
of their statement. To those who look upon the world as only 6,000 
years old, this attitude of his may appear to be very unhistoric- 
al, but if we take the various yugas as representing distinctive 
stages of progress in the history of society, there should not be much 
room for argument. The Krita-yuga may be regarded as the age of 
truth when dharma or virtue flourished in perfection, the Treta, marked 
the first advent of evil, the Dwapara was the stage, when virtue and 
vice were nearly balanced, and the Kali, when the former had declined. 
In the Krita, asceticism,In the Treta, truth, in the Dwapara, sacri¬ 
fice, anil in the Kali, charity, are mentioned by the sastras as means 
of saving mankind. The description of these yugas, as given in our 
books instead of being poetic imaginations, also seem to mark the 
progress of our society from simpler to mere complex forms. There 
may be exaggeration in some of the descriptions, but the root ideas 
are apparently true. For instance, taking the present KaU age, its 
description in fch eMahabh&rata is applicable in many respects to Hindu 
society of the present day, and shows the clearness of the vision of 
those who had the India of the future present to their mind’s eye. We 
are told, “that men shall practise morality and virtue deceitfully, 
and, with false reputation for learning, deceive their fellows. In 
conseqtionce of the loss of truth they will be short-lived, covetous, 
subject to wrath and lust. Brahmans and Kshatriyas will descend 
to the level of the lowest orders, men will till low lands, employ 
even the banks of streams for cultivation, make very young cattle 
draw the plough, rob helpless persons ancl widows and orphans of 



their possessions, as well as disregard all distinction of what ought 
to be eaten and what not. People will die young, as well as marry 
and beget children early They will be filled with anxiety for 
means of livelihood, Their possessions will never be'mucb. They 
will perform rites and ceremonies as listeth them and without a 
knowledge of the ordinances. Wealth will be the only source of 
honor. Every one will be in want. The clouds will not pour show* 
ers*in season, nor crops grow in abundance, and anxiety and dis¬ 
content reign every where.’ ? (Mahdbkdrata Yana Farm , Chapter 190, 
In another place we read, “People will always be in fear of 
deai'th and scarcity. Deprived of wealth, they will be subject to 
famine. Women will have many children and little means. Those 
who possess money will alone be respected. Wealth will alone 
secure supremacy. No one will part, with the smallest fraction of 
wealth at the sacrifice of personal interest The grains of the 
earth will be poor and of little substance. Gifted with little sense 
people will be subject to infirmities of both mind and body, early 
decay aud death ' J (Vishnu Parana V I, Chapter 1.) Accounts of 
the lives of persons, who are mentioned by the Ri*his as having 
nourished In each of the other periods, also show that they were not 
altogether wroug in their descriptions of the yugas. In the t>wa~ 
para age, when virtue and vice were equal, heroes like Krishna, 
Rhishma and Yudhishfchira, guided the destinies of the nation. In 
the Treta, Rama and Jaoaka, and in the Krita the Rishis of the 
Vedas and the Upanishads, furnished ideals of life for subsequent 
generations to follow. The ■Makdbhdrala describes the Krita “to 
be the ago of men of great strength and great power, great wisdom 
and handsome features, possessed of the wealth of asceticism* 
capable of great exertion, possessed of high souls, and virtuous 
and truthful in speech,” and the Kshatriyas of the period “ as able- 
bodied, of agreeable features, bra%*e and well skilled in*battle. In 
the Treta the Kshatriyas ruler} from sea to sea. In' the Dwapara 
also they were brave but desirous of conquering one another, while 
in Kali they became subject to jealousy, pride, anger, deceit and 
covetousness ” (Mahdbkdrata Bhiskma Paw a, Chapter 10.) 

The hymns of the Rig-Veda and some of the older Upauishads 
show that the description of the first two yugas above given, applied 
in some measure at least to the Rishis who sang their hymns of 
praise to the gods on the banka of the five rivers, and to kings and 
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sag’es who ruled the India of those days. Sanat Kumar a, Narad a 
Yaofyavalkya and Vasishta among Rights and Jan aka, and Ajat- 
satru among kings may be said to belong to that age. The R6md- 
yana of Valmiki relates to Trot a and the Mahabhdval 41 describes the 
India of the close of the Dwapar'a age, and the lives of their chief 
characters show how far the Aryans of those periods adhered to truth 
and duty, and how both had gradually begun to decline among them. 
Mr. B. G. Tilak in his Arctic Horae, in the Vedas (pp. 453, 454), 
comes to the conclusion, that the home of the primitive Aryans 
was about the North Pole, the Meru of the Pur anas and that when 
that home was destroyed by glaciation, the Aryan people that 
survived the catastrophe carried as much of their religion and 
worship as was possible under the circumstances, and the relic thus 
saved from the general wreck was the basis of the Aryan religion 
in the post glacial period. In this way 10000 or 8000 B.C. marks 
the 1 destruction of the Arctic home of the Aryans, 8000 to 5000 
B.C. their migration from their original home and roaming over 
parts of northern Europe and Asia in search of lands, 5000 to 
3000 B.C. the Orion period when some of ohe Vedie hymns were 
composed, 3000 to 1400 B.C. the period when the Taittiriya 
Banhiba and the Brahmans were composed, and 1400 B.C. to 500 
B.C.'thepre-Buddhistic period when the Sutras and the philosophic¬ 
al systems made their appearance. How far this is likely to be 
accepted by other scholars both in India and in Europe remains 
to be seen, but there ought to be no-hesitation in accepting the position 
finally taken up by Vvasa u that the righteousness which is seen in 
the Krita age in Br&hmanas is now seen in those who arc possessed 
of self-control, and are devoted to asceticism and learning. Those 
who follow dharma, observe vows and visit sacred places as enjoin¬ 
ed in the duties relating to each yuga, from motives of acquiring 
heaven or obtaining worldly objects, or for the destruction of 
others, are said to represent the Treta, the Dwapara and the Kali- 
yugas.” (Moksha Dharma , Chapter 233-37 and 38,) 

We cannot therefore say that Hinduism has no history. It 
cannot give the exact dates of the siege of Lanka and the battle of 
Kurukshotra, and reigns of kings like Hama, J an aka, Yudhishthira, 
nor of the compilation of the Vedas, the Sraribis, the Darshanas, 
the Puranas and tho Tantras. But each stage of its civilization is 
well marked, and there is no difficulty in tracing the origin and 
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growth ot its instillations from age to age. It would have perhaps 
been better if accurate records of dates were kept in India as in 
other countries, but the absence of the latter does not stand in the 
way of our inquiring into our chief institutions. The art of writing 
ha 3 long been known in India, but all instruction was up to a very 
late period verbal. Through it a vast mass of knowledge of every 
description has come down to us in a form which speaks highly 
of the retentive, powers of the Brahmins. Indian history is not a 
history of wars and -onquests, but of progress in literature and 
philosophy. It is, moreover, one—and a most brilliant one too—of 
a time when other nations of the earth had none. The Hindu idea of 
history was notone of a mere record of dates of important events, 
but to preserve the teachings and the memories of those who 
made India what it was, aud the Hindus have done so as successfully 
as any other nation of the world. Our epic poets uudertook the 
work of modern Bbats and Charanas and preserved the record of 
the great events of our history aud their information, even if not 
quite accurate in point of dates, is yet fairly reliable as regards 
the social and political condition of those times. 

On the other hand, those who date Hindu civilization not 
more thau 4CuO years would have—(1) the Vedic period extend 
from 1500 to 200 B.C., and (2) the Sanskrit period from 200 B.C. to 
10°0 A.D. In the first half of the first period, the centre of 
Aryan culture, according to them, lay around the Indus and its 
tributaries. In the latter half it had spread in the whole of 
the valley of the Gauges. In the Sanskrit period Brabmanic 
culture spread throughout Southern india. The literature of 
the first half of the Vedic period was creative and poetical, of 
the second half, theological and speculative, while in the Sanskrit 
period the Hindus achieved distinction in almost every branch of 
literature. This is the opinion of Professor Macdonnel of Oxford, 
whose History of Sanskrit literature is now the best work on the 
subject. Another class of writers divides the history of Ancient 
India into five periods-(l) the Vedic period which marked the 
settlement of the Aryans in the Punjab and the composition of 
the Rig-Veda and extended from 2000 B.C. to 1400 B.C. ; (2) the 
epic period which marked the Aryan settlement into the valley of 
the Ganges, the compilation of the Vedas, the Kuru Panebala wars, 
the composition of the Br&hmanas and the u panishads, from HOq 


to 900 B.C. ; (3) the Philosophic period from COO to 200 B.C. in 
which the Aryans conquered India, Paniui composed his grammar, 
Y aska his Nirukta, the Grihya and TXharma Sutras were composed, 
Buddha flourished, Asoka promulgated his edicts, Pataujali wrote 
his great fcroafcise on grammar and the Saukhya philosophy 
was promulgated by Kapil a; (4) the Buddhist period which was 
marked by the prevalence of Buddhism and the Baefcrian invasion of 
India and extended from 242 B C. to 400 or 500 A. D. ; (5) the Pan- 
ramie period marked by the reigns of Vikramaditya, the advent of 
poets like Kalid&ss and Bharavi, of astronomers like Ary a 
Bhatta, the author of Surya Sidfianta , and the Bhartrikari 
Sataka , lexicographers like Amarsingh and philosophers like 
Shankaracharya. This period extends down to the- fourteenth 
century A. D. Hindu thinkers would very likely agree with both 
classes of writers with the exception that the compositions of 
the earlier Brdhmanas, the Aranyakas and the Up an i shads'did 
nottake place imt-he epic period, i.e., at or after the time of the 
Kuru Panchala war, but before that. The MaMbharata distinctly 
recognizes the philosophy taught in the Upanishads as the basis of 
religion, while the rites and the ceremonies laid down in the 
Bruhraanas, are also considered to be anterior to that epic. No 
Hindu is prepared to admit that the litim&ycifta was compiled 
after the MalMbMmta, or that Rama flourished after the battle of 
Kurukshetra. The same remarks apply to the periods of Panic], 
Yaska and Kapil a, All these according to Hindus flourished 
before, and not after the Mahdbhdrafci. Kapil a is mentioned by name 
in that great epic and the doctrines of the others are also found there. 
As regards Sankara, the Pandits say he came before Vikraraa, for in 
the latter’s time his commentaries are said to have been extant. 
With these exceptions, the course of Indian history, as traced by 
modern writers, may betaken as correct. But whether we take the 
Hindu or the modern view of the history of our civilization, we 
find it to be fairly continuous and can easily trace the heights to 
which it rose in religion and philosophy, as well as mark the steps 
by which it went down the scale, through neglect of arts of life and 
advent of superstition and dogma. Sanskrit literature nob only 
presents a true picture of both these periods, but also furnishes 
abundant lessons as to what the Slindu3 ought to do to rise to the 
heights of other nations of modern times, We shall therefore 


not tire our readers with discussions'about the hates of the Vedas, 
the Smrifcis, the Ifcihasas or the Puranas, but take a brief though 
very imperfec': survey of some of our ancient religious literature. 


IV.— Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 

The chief source of our religion, and the basis of the whole Of 
our social fabric, is the Veda, which all sastras 

The Vedas. declare to be (Anadi and Apaurusheyo.) eternal 
and not the work of man, but that of the 
Supreme Being himself. The same is also the belief of the majority 
of the Hindus of the present day. No higher authority is acknow¬ 
ledged by them in religious or social matters. All ceremonial 
custom in order to be valid, must be traced to the Veda. All 
prayers, offices of religion and philosophical speculation which are 
not based upon the Veda, are not binding upon the Hindus. The 
names of the rishis, all things that have been created, the varieties 
of form seen in existent things, and the course of actions, are all 
declared to have their origin in them. The four modes of life of 
the student, of the householder, of the recluse and the sage, the 
means of escape from the Sansara and absorption into Brahman, 
sacrifice, performance of all good actions, and meditation of every 
description are all founded upon the Veda. “Two Br/ihmanas should 
be known, the Brahman represented by sound and the Brahman 
which is beyond the Vedas and is supreme. He who has mastered 
the Brahman, represented by the word {tihabda), attains to the 
Supreme Brahman. 0 This is the dictum of the Vedas themselves 
regarding the world and what is beyond it. The word Veda, 
however, means Knowledge, not merely books containing mantras 
uttered by certain rishis, and the above belief of the Hindus is 
therefore based upon truth. “ In the Krita age, when men wor¬ 
shipped only one Brahman, they looked upon the Rik, the Yajus, 
the Saman, and the rites and ceremonies performed from motives of 
reward, as different from the object of their worship. They then 
practised only Yoga by means of penances, in the Treta, the Vedas, 
the various sacrifices (tapas), the distinction between the several 
orders and the four modes of life, existed in perfection. In conse¬ 
quence, however, of the decrease in the peiiod of life in that age, all 
these fell from that-perfect condition. In the Kali all the Vedas 




become so scarce, that they may not be seen by men.” ( Malta - 
bhdrata Mokshadharma , Chapter 232.) 


The rishis, when they declare “ Brahma to be the cause of the 
Veda,” do not, moreover, say so with reference to the particular 
words or arrangement of words f oimd in the published treatises 
now known as the Vedas, but to the Intuition which prompted them 
to promulgate them for the benefit of the world. It is also 
declared in the sastras that at the end of the four yugae, the Vedas 
disappear, and at each new creation the seven rishis descend to the 
earth to re-establish them. In each age Vishnu takes an in¬ 
carnation for the protection of dbarma, and. in tho Dwapara age lie 
appeared as Krishna Dwipayana Vyasa, to make four divisions of 
the Vedas on account of the shortness of human life and the 
diminution of human energy. Twenty Vyasas have appeared in 
the world from timo to time. Krishna Dvvipayana, known as the 
Veda Vyasa, took four pupils,'to each of whom he taught one of the 
Vedas, to Paila the Rik, to Va'shampayana the Yaju&h, to Jaimani 
the Samana, and to Sumanta the Atharva This seems to show that 
there was originally one Veda subsequently made into four by 
Vyasa, and that even these four were subsequently further sub* 
divided into various schools or s&kh&s, according to the advance 
of Aryan society downwards into the plains of India and their 
increasing sub-divisions. This proves that knowledge (Veda) and 
not books arc eternal, and that as remarked by Patanjali in his 
Mahclbhtlshya, the sense of the Vedas (artha) is eternal, not- the 
words (Varnanupurvi). 

The Rig had two sanhitas by Indra Pramati and Bhaskli, 
and these again were sub-divided into four sakh&s. The por¬ 
tion of the Rig now preserved, is that of the Sdkalya school. 
It comprises ten mandalas and 1,017 suktas and eleven supple¬ 
mentary hymns. Each mandala is the work of one rishi or 
Ms descendants. The suktas are prayers or invocations to the 
gods, and the rishis are principally Vashishtha, Medhathiti, 
Deva-thiti, Brahmathiti, Parvafca, Narada, Manu, Vaivasvata, 
Madn Kasyapa and others. The gods to whom the hymns are 
addressed, are 33 (“thrice eleven ” as the Veda says). These are 
the eight Vasus, the eleven Rudras, the twelve Adityas, Prajapati 
and Vashatkara Other hymns are addressed to Soma, heaven and 
earth, the Purusha, Hi. myagarbha, &c. The gods are, however, 
spoken of as “having all a beginning ” and above them is the 


Supreme Being'whose commands fchoyobey. “ Br&hmanas call one 
sat by various names A.gni, Yama, M&trisvaaa.” The gods have 
all the physical aspects of humanity, and are looked upon as 
bestowers of long life and prosperity, and the risbis /cel their 
dependence upon them. “ Thou art our keeper, wise, preparer of 
our path, we for thy service sing hymns of praise. Thee as protector 
of our bodies we invoke Thee saviour, as the comforter, as one who 
loveth us,” we invoke. Thus they addressed their gods. 

The Rig-Veda carries us back to a society happy in its simplici¬ 
ty. “Cheerful in spirit, ever more and keen of sight, with scores 
of children free from sickness and sin, long living may we look upon 
thee, O Surya, uprising day by day.” So they wished and prayed. 
Truth and law were their sustaiuers. “Truth bears the earth, 
by law (rita) the Adityas stand secure ” Beautiful is the story of 
„ Ur vast and Pururavas ; how she disappeared on the latter breaking 
the prescribed condition of not appearing before her unclothed, and 
how he vainly implores her to return. The my this" said to typify the 
dawn and the sun ; how on the appearance of the latter the former 
disappears. The metre principally employed is t hv gayutri, con¬ 
sisting of three lines of eight syllables each. The other metres are 
the jagatii consisting of four lines of twelve syllables each, and the 
trishtubh of f^ur lines of eleven syllables each. The Rig-Veda is 
the book of the fiolri priest at the sacrifice. 

The Samaveda is next in order. It is the Veda of the Udyatri 
priest. It is mostly taken from the Big-Veda, and consists of four 
portions, containing 460 hymns, of which only 75 are not found in 
the Rig-Veda. There are, according to the Vishnu Purana, not 
only two, but many more sdkhds of this Veda. Sumanta, son of 
Jaimani, had two pupils, Hiranyanabha and Paushyanji. Each of 
these had fifteen pupils who composed as many sanhitas. At pre¬ 
sent there are only two schools of this Veda extant, the Kauthumi 
and the Ranayani. The Samaveda is now and then sung at Yagyas, 
but one cannot easily follow the chanter. 

Next comes the Yajur Veda. According to the Vishnu Purana, 
Vaisyampayana made 27 s&kh&s of the Yajur-Veda and communi¬ 
cated each of them to one of his disciples. Of these, Yagyvalkya 
was the most learned, but on account of a quarrel between teacher 
and pupil, he did not adhere to what the former had taught him and 
obtained from the sun the Ayatyama, which even Vaishampayana 
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did not know. Fifteen branches of thU school originated from 
Kanva and other pupils of Yagyavalkya. The schools of the 
Yajur-Veda largely found in India at one time were the Katba, the 
Mail ray ani, the Taifcaraya and the Vajasaneyi. They are now found 
only in name. Separated from its explanatory portion, this Veda is 
called the White or the Sakha, with itrthe Black or tho Kiialum 
Yajur-Veda. The Yajur- Veda is not merely a collection of sacri¬ 
ficial formula*, but also contains some of the grandest hymns 
addressed to the Supreme Being and other lesser gods, and in 
it may be traced the seed of that Adwaitism which was so fully 
developed in the CJpanishads. It consists of 40 chapters. The 
Hshis are mostly the same as those of the Rig-Veda, with some 
additions like Susruta, Yagyavalkya, Asuri, &c. The metres are 
also the same, with some additions like Brahtni, Yrkhati, Brahtni 
Jagati, Nichritgayatri, Arshigayatri, Virata, Trishtubh, &c. The 
Veda, is however, sung at sacrifices, and the notes of which each 
mantra is lobe sung are given with it.. The g«ods of the Yajur-Veda 
are greater in number than those of the Rig-Veda, and RuiUa here 
assumes a more prominent aspect than be did in the Rig, Vishnu, 
who is here identified with Yagy a PrajapaH, becomes later on the 
chief of the gods, and Rudra, Sankara or Siva of Hindu Mytho¬ 
logy. There is here a greater tendency towards unity than in the 
older Veda. We read, for instance, <( He is verily the Agni, the 
Aditya the Vayt« and the Moon. He is the Pure. He is Brahma. 
He is the waters. He is the Praj&puth All moments were created 
after the resplendent Punish a. Mone Is ,ble to compass him in the 
transverse direction nor in the middle. There is no image of him 

whoso name is the Great Glory. He is our relation. He is our 

* 

progenitor, our maker. He knows ail life worlds '’ (Chapter 23,) 
Its sixteenth chapter, which is known as the Rudri. is always read 
by its followers in honor of Si va Its .fortieth chapter.forms the 
well known tshavasya Upanishad, About half- the hymns of this 
Veda are found in the Rig. 

We now come to the Atharva Veda, Mann does not recognize 
it as ,one of the Vedas, and he speaks of only the Rig, the 
Yajur, and the Sama as the Vedas. { * The Supreme Creator Brahma 
milked from Agni, Vayu aud the Sun—the three Vedas, the Rig, 
Yajur and Sama for the accomplishment of sacrifice,’’ (Manu 1-23.) 

It is, however, recognized in the Mahdbhdrata and some of the 
Upanisbads as one of the four Vedas. The Vi shun Parana 



mentions its sanhibas as (l) the Ka^ja which concerns rites and 
ceremonials : (2) the Nakshatra which concerns worship or planets; 
(3) the Vaitana which relates to the rule* for oblations ; (4) the 
Sanhita which concerns the rules of sacrifice ; (5) the Angiras which 
concerns prayers f >r destruction of enemies, and «i) the Santi 
which concerns the destruction of evil. To say that this Veda 
deals only with magic and incaotatious, is therefore not correct.* 
its two saMias, now extant, are the Ptppal&da and the S aim aka. 
It consists of 20 kdndas and 731 hymns, and is the Veda of Brahma, 
the chief*priest, who superintended the whole of the sacrifice. 

This is a rough outline of the Vedas. Instead of their being the 
outpourings of a primitive race, the evidence furnished by them 
points to a compara ively civilized and truthful state of society. 
Not only for the evolution of religious beliefs, bub also for a 
much higher purpose, there is no study equal to the Vedas. 
Modern India may be disappointed in attempting to trace in Vedio 
hymns the achievements of modern science, as is claimed by some 
Indian thinkers, but in spite of ail difference of time and 
circumstances, the study of even their Sanhita portion cannot fail 
to be elevating to the Hindus of the present day, To them the 
Veda reveals the fact that their ancestors were not satisfied 
with the worship of nature, but went from nature to nature’s God, 
It tells them that the corruptions which now assail Hindu society, 
were neither found in the Vedie period, nor sanctioned by the 
Risliis, that the Veel i is not responsible for idol worship, caste 
distinction, child-marriage, or the mythology of latter times 
which forms the creed of the masses now-a-days. Much of its 
ritual ia of no practical use now, but there is still a very large 
portion, especially the philosophic, capable of serving as an 
unerring guide to all Hindus who wish to purify their own or the 
Jives of their countrymen. 

Next to the Vedas come the Brahman as, the A'ranyaka* and 
the Upanishads. The Brahman as are theological 
The Brahmanas. treatises dealing with sacrificial ceremonial. 

The A'ranyakas are treatises for the use of those 
who have retired into the forest and the Upanishads deal 
with the knowledge of Brahman and the means of escape from 
transroigratory existence, and are intended chiefly for those who have 
retired fr>m active life. The word Vpaniskad is a compound of the 



ingf to Saniesra “that knowledge which, tears asunder the veil of 
ignorance and makes one realize and approach Brahman.” It 
also means “esoteric knowledge or esoteric doctrine,” as we Hud 
in the Taittreya Upanishad, Chapter I, 3. “ We shall now explain 

*■ the 0 pant shad of the Samhita,'' meaning its esoteric meaning. 
In the Mababh&rata, the word. UpivtiisHciil is used for secret or 
essence (rahasya;, for when Vyasa speaks of “truth being the 
Lpanishnd of the \edu, subjugation of the senses the Upanishad 
of truth, and charity the Upanishad of tho control of the senses,” 
(Shanti t’arva, 251-12), he means that the essence of the Vedas lies 
in the practice of truthfulness, and that, without tho latter, a know¬ 
ledge of the Vedas is of no use. . Primarily, the word Upmarliad 
therefore means secret knowledge, aDd, secondarily, the books 
containing that knowledge. 

The Upanishads are many in number. Prom the ten or twelve 

principal ones we have now as many as 52_108 — 

The number of 235, and ocoordiogto some Hlnduwriters who assign 
authoritative an Upanishad to each Sakhd of the Veda, as many 
Upanishads. as 1,180. The fact seems to be that, as in other 
branches of literature, the Hindu writers were not 
wanting tn multiplying the Upanishads, till we come to have no t 

only many which betray much poverty of thought or are verbatim 
copies of the more ancient or even later treatises like the Bhagvad 
Gita, or the Panchdasi, but embody sectarian views or were written 
to please the fancy of the writers themselves or their patrons. 
Otherwise, we should not have had an AUopan&kat presenting a 
strange mixture of Sanskrit and Arabic words in a rather ludicrous 
manner. The safest way. therefore, to find out which of these 
treatises is ancient and which of comparatively modern date, is 
to take those that show originality of thought and have been 
commented upon or referred to by Sankara, their earliest com¬ 
mentator extant, or which furnish internal evidence of their being 
authoritative, leaving the study of the rest to the curious or tho 
follower of sectarian views. The authoritative Upanishads are 
thus the Isa, Kena, Katha, Pra?na, Mundaka. Manditkya, Aitreya 
Taittreya, Chamlogya. Brihad A'ranyoka and Swetaswetara' and 
one or two others like the Kaushitaki and the Maitreyi, Of these 


Jie Is&v&sya Upanishad, as already stated, is the fortieth or th& 
last chapter 0 / the Samhita of the Sukla Yajur Veda, and is 
named after its opening words ‘ ladvdsyam.' it is also called the 
v ajsanehi Upanishad. The Kena, also named after its opening 
words, in called the Talavakdra Upanishad, and belongs to a Sdkhd 
or branch of tho S&ma Veda. The Katha belongs bo a S&khd of 
the White Yajur Veda, whose name is not known. The Prasna 
and the Muodaka. appertain to the Pippalada and the Saunaka 
Sakh&s of the Atharva Veda r . to which also belongs the M&ndukya 
Upanishad. The Aitreya Upanishad belongs bo the A1 trey a Brdh’ 
mana, which in its turn belongs, to the Sakai S&kha of the Hig- 
V r eda. Tho Kaushitaki Upanishad, which belongs to the Brdhmana 
of the same name, also appertains to this Veda. The Taittreva 
Upanishad belongs to the Taitfcreya Sakha of tho Krishna Yajur 
Veda. The Chandogya Upanishad belongs to the Br/thmana of 
the same name of the S dm a Veda, and the Brdhmana in its turn 
belongs to its Kauthami or the Kapayani Sdkhd, but to which 
lb is uncertain, The Brihad A'ranyaka Upanishad belongs to 
the White Yajur Veda, while the Swetdswetara belongs to the 
Black Yajur Veda. Tne reason why each of the Vedas had its 
own Upanishad was either that the knowledge portion of each of 
its Snkh&i was so closely connected with its ritualistic portion, as 
to require a knowledge of the latter for a knowledge of the former, 
or because the followers of each Stlkha were anxious to have their 
own Upanishad and wore too isolated to know that another SakhA 
of the same Veda or another Veda bad a similar body of esoteric 
doctrines also. And yet the identity of thought in all the Upani* 
shads is truly remarkable, especially in the final results arrived at. 

The Upanlshads are dialogues between teachers and pupils, 
or cUscussionbetween sages at kings’ courts. 
The authorship or in the forest. Jn some cases the gods are 
of the Upani- declared as imparting knowledge of Brahman to 
shads. men. In other cases the Rishis describe their own 

experiences of truth. But seldom do we find any 
clue to the authorship of an Upanishad, either in itself or in 
other contemporary or later works. Neither the style nor the 
doctrine helps us in this respect. Some of the Upanlshads, like the 
Brihad A'canyaka, give long lists of teachers through whom the 
knowledge of Brahman descended from teacher to pupil. Others 


merely give a few names, for instance, from Brahma the knowledge 
descended to Atharwa, from Atharwa to Angiras, from Angiras to 
BharadwAja and from Hharadwdja to Angi, and from him to 
Saunaka The question does not puzzle the Indian student, 
who looks upon the whole of what is said in the Upanishads 
as revealed truth. To him the Upanishads are not merely 
guesses at truth, but truth itself. More properly speaking, 
they are records in human language (and therefore more or 
less imperfect) of what transcends human thought and human 
speech. “As the branch of a tree is sometimes resorted to 
for pointing out the lunar digit on the first day of the lighb half 
of the month, so the Veda.s are used for indicating the Supreme 
Self, What that object which is to be proved in its nature is, is 
unknown either to the Vedas, which are without life, or to those 
who merely read them, and yet those Brdhmaoas who are truly 
acquainted with the Vedas, succeed in obtaining a knowledge of the 
object know able by the Vedas, through the Vedas.” (Mahdbhiirata 
tldyoga Parva, Chapter 12, verses 50- 53.) Many of them contain 
various 'iiptimnfo or meditations, for steadying the mind and qualify¬ 
ing it for the reception of the highest truth. All of them claim to 
be of divine origin, for we find the Brihad Aranyaka speaking 
of the Vedas and the Upanishads as “ the breathing of the Great, 
Being” {Chapter II, Brdhmana 4, verse 10), while Sankara and 
his predecessor, Vyasa, declare ” Brahman to be the cause of the 
Sastra.” (Sutra z, Chapter 1, p&da I of the Brahma Sutras,) 
The Supreme Being absorbs the Vedas at the end of a 
Kalpa (cycle of creation), and reveals them to Brahma and others 
at the commencement of the next Kalpa, and that though for 
ordinary mortals the course of practical existence is cut off at the 
end of each Kalpa, it is not so, for certain beings who, by 
their superior knowledge and power, assume the same form 
and power in different cycles, and are distinguished by the 
possession of the same light. For such beings dissolution and 
creation of the world are like sleep and awakening from sleep, and 
therefore the same things with the same names appear to them in each 
Kalpa.' J (Commentaries on Brahma Sutras I, III, 3d.) But whether 
this argument be accepted or not, there can be no doubt that the 
ultimate truths taught in the Upanishads are eternal and all science 
or philosophy, ancient or modern, though it may explain, cannot 


add to them. Vyasa, the author of the Mah&bh&rata, and the 
compiler of the Vedas, is not the author of the Upaoiehads, tbougli 
he may have arranged them in their present shape. All therefore 
that can bo said as to their authorship is that they represent the 
teachings of a long line of teachers, handed down verbally from 
teacher to pupil, and that even the Kishis between whom the dia¬ 
logues mentioned in them were held, were not the authors but the 
enunciators of the doctrines embodied in thorn. 

For the same reason it is also impossible to define the date of 
any of the above Upanishads. ThfAheory which 
Their date, an- assigned 8()0 to 1,000 B.C. to the Mantra, and 000 
ihority and sub- B.C. to the Brdhmana and the A'ranyaka portion 
ject-iuaWer. of the Vedas has now been controverted, and Mr.. 

B. G. Tilak, author of the Orion, ascribes from 
5,000 to 3,000 B.C. to the Mantra portion, and 1,400 to 500 B.C. 
to the pre-Buddhist period which would certainly carry the 
Rnihrnana and the A'ranyaka portion much earlier than (»oo R.C\ 
It may he, that some of the larger Upanishads, like theCbcndogya 
and the Rrihad A'ranvaka, were collected In their present form at 
much later dates, and the mention of the Sankhya and the Yoga 
doctrines in others, such as the Swetdswetara, may place them at 
even more recent periods : but the main doctrines of the Upanishads 
have been prevalent in India from very ancient times. Beyond this 
it is unsafe to go, in the face of difference of opinion regarding 
everything connected with Hindu chronology, and leaving this 
question for persons of wider research to solve,'we shall pass on 
to indicate briefly the other matters connected with these treatises. 

Even in ancient India persons seem not to have been wanting 
who denied the authority of the Upanishads, for we find a Sutra of 
Jaimini, the author of the Purva Mimansd, to the effect that “ as 
the purport of the Veda is action, those passages whose purport is 
nbt action are purportless. n (Jaimini Sutras 1, 2, 1.) The argument 
was that the Upanishads which purport to give information 
about an existing entity like Brahman, were either purportless or 
were subordinate to those texts of the Veda which dealt with sacri- 
flcial action. The reply of Vydsa and his commentator Sankara, 
in the Brahma Sutras, was that the Vedahas a meaning in so far 
only as it conduces to the highest end of raa^, viz., freedom from 
the Sansara and unity with Brahman, and that such passages of it 
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a about existing entities like Brahman, and point 
out the means for its attainment, instead of being’ purportless, 
serve the highest end of raau. This opinion, which is supported 
by the Mabibb&rata, every modern reader of the Upanishads shall, 
very likely share in, for, while to him the sacrificial portion of .e 
V r eda may have only an antiquarian or historical interest, the 
philosophical portion has a much deeper and more vital one, in 
pointing out to him the road travelled by persons who wore most 
earnest seekers after truth and who have left for him their experi¬ 
ences of the road. Hidden within much allegory and fanciful 
description and play upon words or crude or primitive ideas of 
physics, etc., and in spite of all faults of metre and grammar, and 
peculiarity of language, the Upanishads record the views of men 
who were deeply in earnest in finding out a solution to some of 
the most cardinal problem* of existence, and who have solved them 
in a manner which has left little for fiHupe generations to add or 
alter. . 

The goal of the riMs. whatever be the interval of time and 
space at which they were uttering or disqusfrjng the truths.em¬ 
bodied in.the Upanisliads, was one and one only, viz ., how to attain 
unity both in nature and in man, and in spite of many digres¬ 
sions and subordinate or inferior meditations included under the 
name of dpatd vidt/d , they never lost sight of their ultimate aim, 
rft,. to demonstrate the presence of the infinite in the .finite, and of the 
self in man being no other but the highest self Tat twain asi (Thou 
art that), I am. Brahman (aham bi ahmasmi,]- • This tUiium (self; is 
Brahman < ay am atina Brahma), Brahmau tbtfn^ht (Pragy&nara 
Brahma). Truth, Intelligeace, and Infinity are Brahman (Saiyam 
Gyanamauantam Brahma). These great sayings Maha vakyas 
of the Upanishads embody .he highest truths given for man 
to know. There, is a certain want of system in some of these 
treatises, and many a passage now and then battles the ingenuity 
of the commentators to explain in a reasonable manner. But 
as to their ultimate object there cannot be the slightest doubt. Tbi$ 
was to start from a system of Apara (lower) Vidya (knowledge), 
in which Brahman was declared to be the Omniscient, Omnipotent, 
and All-Pervading Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer of the uni* 
verse, as the Giver of the fruit of action, as the laternal ruler of all, 
and to attain to the absolute or Para Brahman, which was declared 




to be without any attributes whatever, transcending speech and 
mind, and described as il neti," ‘ nob this, ” “not this,’’ 

and comprehended and realized only in silence. From many of 
their passages arise the deepest emotions and the mind is always 
ole.rated by their perusal They are tbo final authority for all 
disputed doctrines of the Vedanta philosophy, and are appealed 
to by philosophers who hold such divergent views as Sankara, 
the apostle of absolute Advvaitism, R&manuja, the teacher ot Ad - 
waitism with, a qualification, and Madhava, the apostle of Dwaitisin 
(duality), Each of these, as well as the followers of the Sankhya 
and the Yoga systems of Indian philosophy, finds texts in them to 
support his views, and in some cases they can do so without strain¬ 
ing the meaning. But it is absolute unity which alone tin ds the 
most support from these treatises- 

The Sutras come next. They are short aphorisms, compiled 
to serve as aids to memory in following the 
Sutras. teacher’ s explanations. Each of the Veda lias 
a Sutra literature of its own. To the Rig- Veda 
belong the Sankhayana and the xYswalayaua, to the Samveda the 
Latyayna and the Drahyayana, to the Sukla Yajuv Verla the 
K&ty&yana, to the Krishna Yajur Veda the A'paHambha, the 
Hirauykeshni, the Baudhsyana and the Bharadwaja Satras, 
connected with the Maitruyani Sanhita is the Manava Srauta Sutra 
upon which is based the present Manu Smriti. To the Atharva 
Veda do particular system of Sutras can be traced, These are, 
however, the Srauta Sutras. Besides these we have the lh ihya and 
the Dnavma Sutras connected with the observances of daily life and 
the entire courjo of duty. The most important of these arc the 
Gobhila, the Paraslcara, and the Apastamba. They are extremely 
interesting as showiDg the groundwork of the Aryan society 
of those days, and that in spite of so many changes our 
due social fabric is much the same as before. They deal with the 
various sansk^ras or sacraments of theHindus, both ordinary and 
Otherwise. Among the Sutras those best known are the Ypastamba, 
Gautama and Vashishtha, The treatise of Sankha and Li kbit a 
deals with the administration of justice. They are not the work of an 
idle priesthood, but of a class of people who systematized the rules 
of social and, religious polity in a manner unknown n any other 
country in the world and but for their labours in reducing the v ast 



»ntLs4s of religious literature to a system which could be preserved 
in memory, their work would have long perished la the maay revo¬ 
lutions through which the country has passed. 


Not only the VedUn have a Sutra literat ire of their own, but 
we have also in grammar the well-known Sutras of Panini., known 
as the Ashtadhyayi; in philosophy the Nyaya Sutras of Gautama* 
the Vaisheshika Sutras of Kanada, the Sankbva Sutras ascribed 
to Kapila, the Purva Mimansa Sutras of Jaimini and the Uttar a 
mimansa Sutras (known as the Brahma Sutras) of V.vasa. Each of 
these has oue or more recognized commentators and a number of 
others who have succeeded them. The Sutras of Panini, Gautama, 
Kapila, and Vyasa are largely read even now-a-days, and Panini's 
" Ashtadhyayi '* is committed to memory by every one who 
aspires to know anything of Sanskrit grammar. The art of writing, 
though known, was not, as already stated, popular in India, and 
teacher?, in giving their explanations to pupils, gave them sentences 
or bits of sentences to in committed bo memory to recall thmr expo¬ 
sitions. In fact, a Sutra cannot be too concise. It is often a 
word, or a number of words, with the subject or the pred cate of the 
sentence left out. For instance, we have in Brahma Sutras “ a thato 
Brahma Jigyasa, Janmadyasyayatah.” (“ Then, therefore, inquiry 
into Brahman. From him is the birth, etc , of this ”) These are 
intelligible enough, but we have others like, P And like a cloth” 
(Patvachcha) The meaning is, that just as a piece of a 

very line cloth when immersed in water is not seen, though it is 
there, even so is the world when abiding its causal condition in 
Brahma, though not visible, is yet there. Ip. former times when 
books were the. property of the few, whole commentaries were com¬ 
mitted to memory, and what we uow have of the Sutras and their 
commentaries, is less from written than from oral record. 

Them follow the Smrit’s. The word Smriti means the re¬ 
membrance of the meaning of the Vedas by the 
I’llO Siaritis. rishis, and, secondarily, the treatise recording 
their recollections. The Smritis are Mann, Atri, 
Vishnu, Barit a, Yagyvalkya, Angira,Yama, A'pastamba, Samvarta, 
Kay by ay an, Vrishapati, Frasara, Vyasa, Sankha, Likhita, Daksha, 
Gautama, Satabapa and Vashishta, The most important of these 
are Manu and Yagyavalkya. Manu, as now available, is ap¬ 
parently founded on the Man ova Dharma Sutras. Yagyavalk.va 
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10 ba * is well-known Mitaksharl, The subjects treated of 


V 7 fche Snmfcl writers comprise the whole course of social, domes, 
fcic and religious duties, and Mauu stands unsurpassed, not only in 
Indian, but in the literature of the world, for some of his rules 

regarding individual conduct and social duties. We shall quote 

from the Smritis largely in the sequel. Here we shall only give 
Manu’s conception of the aim of life. “ Two kinds of duties are 
pi escribed by the Vedas, those relating to worldly prosperity and 
thopc relating to release from the world. By following the former 
one attains to equality with the gods, but by following the latter 
he attains to that which is beyond the live elements. He who sees 
the self in all beings, and all beings in the self, such a one who 
sacrifices all unto self, obtains h?s own kingdom. Let one devote 
himself to the acquirement of knowledge of the seif and attainment 
oi tranquillity after relinquishing every other duty. This is the 
fruition of one's birth in thb world, especially of one who is 
born as a Dvvija and a Brahman. Having attained to it, the twice- 
born attains all, nob otherwise, ” (Chapter 12, verses 88 to 93.) 

there are some who think that the picture given by Manu is 
of an ideal, and not an actual state of society in India But even 
if it were so, it sets before us a very lofty and pure ideal, and one 
which we ought, steadily to keep before us. Both from the secular 
as well as the religious standpoint, there are bub few rules of 
Manu which will not serve useful guides in most occasions of the 
daily life of the Hindus. His rules of jurisprudence or of kingly 
duties may not be applicable to the India of the twentieth century. 
But his rules of life are as applicable to the Hindus of to day as 


to those of the time when his institutes were promulgated, and 


the Hindus will at once find themselves rising higher in the scale 
of even modern civilized nations, were they to attempt to make 
some approach to the ancient lawgivers’ ideals regarding the 
preservation of their manhood, honouring of women, regulation of 
charity and to their regard for truth and duty. Manu doee not 
teach blind adherence to authority in matters of religion. Reason 
rightly directed, is held up by him bo be as much a guide in deter¬ 
mining a course of conduct as revelation. But he is opposed to 
scepticism and irreligiousness. u The vedas, the smrit-is, prac¬ 
tices of the wise, and what appears good to one 4 s own conscience - 
these four are the indications of dharma according to the wise.” 



This is the dictum, of Mann. Let India follow that. That dicta 
of Yagyav.' Ikya, Rarasara, and others are himilar. If they differ, 
they do .so in details of social or domestic life, but not in the goal 
of life. For instance, in tlx Paras ara Smriti we have the much- 
disputed text of sanctioning the marriage of girls at 8, 9, or 10, and 
in all cases before they attain puberty. 4 side by side with one per¬ 
mitting the re-marriage Of widows (not found in Manu). But the 
goal of Parasara is not different from that of Mann. Most of these 
smritis seem to have been compiled from earlier dharrna and 
grihya sutras by authors who have probably concealed their iden¬ 
tity under those of the authors of the Sutras. But it is unsafe even 
to say so much, or to give anything definite as to the date of 
their compilation. 

European thinkers say that Manu's institutes, as now available, 
were compiled in the second century A. D. But few native thinkers 
will accept this. The Mah&bharata embodies the doctrines that 
seem to be based upon the same teachings as Maou. But which of 
the two is earlier is uncertain. 

After the Smritis come the Itihasas or the epics which, unlike 
the epics of other nations, are, in India, looked 
The Itihasas upon as authorities in matters of religion. Of these 
(The R tody ana), the R&m&yana and the Mahabharata are the most 
popular. The former does not contain rules of 
mor ality or religion, but the life of each of its chief characters is 
itself a rule of conduct for all who care to profit by it. Rama, as 
described by Valmiki, is a perfect man physically, intellectually 
and morally. Truth and duty are his watch-words. Nothing evs^r 
induces him to depart from bis ideals. Sita is a type of perfect 
womanhood. Lakshmana and Bharata of brotherly devotion, and 
Hanuman of the duty which a servant owes to a master. Valmiki 
describes his heroes as they are, and the picture he has pres¬ 
ented is one of great beauty and grandeur, at least, for the Hindus, 
Rama is as happy when living in Ayodhya in the midst of 
kingly prosperity as in the forest with Sita and Lakshmana 
by his side. He docs not feel the slightest pang in giving up 
his claim to the heir-apparentship in favour of his brother 
Bharata. “I am not/’ says he, to,his step-mother, “ desirous 
of wealth, nor do I care to live in the world. Know me to 
be, like the rishis, devoted to the path of pure duty.” And the 
poet, in describing the state of bis mind in giving up his claim, 





says : “ The loss of kingly prosperity does not disturb him, like 
the moon, which does not lose its beauty even when it is on the 
wane. It was meet that he did not leave his usual cheerfulness of 
temper, just as the autumnal moon its splendour.’ ’ Lakshin an a out 
of love fox' JRama urges him to disregard his promise to his father, 
but the hero tells him that to him life in the forest is as agreeable 
as ruling a kingdom. And what can be sweeter than the picture of 
Sita passionately appealing to Rama to let her accompany Mm to 
the forest. “ Devoted to thee, distressed, and considering pleasure 
and pain equal, thou shouldst take me with thee, the companion of 
thy pains and pleasures.” And how firmly doe a. she preserve her 
devotion to Rama in the midst of the allurements offered to her by 
the king of Lanka, and how indignantly she repels his advances l 
Bharata is also as great in his devotion to Rarrxa as Lakshmana. 
lie not only renounces his proffered hoir-a.pparentship. bub tries to 
induce Rama to return, and when told by the latter that he shall 
not depart from the vow he has taken, offers to rule the kingdom in 
his name during the period of exile. One of the ministers, who 
appeals to Rama through worldly argument, meets with a rebuff in 
the shape of a most powerful discourse on truth and duty. 
il Truth, duty, exertion, charity, mildness of speech, worship 
of the gods and the twice-born and the guests,” says Rama, 

“ constitute, according to the wise, the path of heaven. The wise 
live in the world, devoted to duty, in the company of the good, 
making gifts to others as the chief object of their lives, injuring 
none, pure in conduct and ever worshipped by the good.” And 
Hanuman, what a figure of courage and wisdom have we in thi 3 
non-Aryan hero ! He is as great in war as in council. Undaunted 
he enters Havana’s kingdom, openly rebukes him for his meanness 
in carrying off Sita. Had it not been for his boldness in crossing 
the sea, Rama would not have heard of Sita, and the course 
of the R&m&yana would have been otherwise. Havana, Indrajifc 
and Kumbhakarna all stand out as examples of indomitable 
courage and force of character, which, because it was directed 
more towards personal gratification than the pr otection of virtue, 
brought upon Havana the ruin of his kingdom aud his family. 

The poem consists of about 24,000 slokas, mostly in the 
Anustup metre which Vaimiki for the time popularized in 
India. It comprises seven books, the last of which, the Uttara 
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Kandais, however, apparently an interpolation, for the poem con¬ 
cludes with a benediction at the end of the sixth canto. 

The question of the date of the Ram&yana which puzzles 
European thinkers does not puzzle the Indian reader, The 
orthodox belief is that Earn a flourished :ic the Tret a Yoga 
described above. European writers make out the kernel of 
the poem to have been composed about 500 B C,, and the 
later additions to be as late as 200 B.C., and even later It 
Is also thought that the Bamayana is merely an allegory repre¬ 
senting the Aryan invasion of the south or the spread of Aryan 
culture in Ceylon. The internal evidence furnished by the poem 
is, however, very dear, and shows that Rama, Sita, Lakshroan, 
Rav ana, H atm man, Sugviva ami others were all historical per¬ 
sonages ; that Rama, with the aid of Sugriva and his adherents? 
invaded Lanka, killed Ravana and brought back, Sita, but that 
he left no mark of Aryan civilization either in Lanka or in Sug- 
rlva’s kingdom. The poem also shows that Havana ruled a king? 
doth as highly civilized as any in the India of those days, and th 
he was even a more powerful monarch than any Indian king of his 
time. As Hanuman told him, “ had it not been for his iniquitous 
proceeding in carrying oft’ the wife of Rama, he would have long 
enjoyed his kingdom.’’ The theory that Sita represents the furrow, 
Rama, Indra anc^Ravana Vritra of Veclie mythology, Hanuman the 
Maruts and the abduction of Sita, the stealing of cows by Indra, is 
also a little far-fetched, and owes its origin to the reluctance of Eu¬ 
ropean writers to give the Hindus credit for any history, Valmiki 
deals with Hama’s adventures as with those of a contemporary hero, 
and it would be too much to conclude that they are all a creation 
of his imagination. But all these theories, however attractive to a 
European reader, are not so to an Indian who loves and follows 
Rama and Sita, repeats their names in life and in death all tho 
same, caring little whether they may, or may not, have been 
historical personages in the European sense of the term. 

The other great epic of India is tho Mah&bharaba, which may 
be said to be one of the greatest books of the 
The Mahabha- world. We have in it not only a perfect picture 
i*ata of the India of those days, but also a great teacher 

of duty to all, the highest and the lowest, in a 
manner suited to the capacity of each. Ethics, religion and philo- 
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sophy are here not only inculcated by abstract rules* but by pic¬ 
tures of men and women who carried them out in life, while through¬ 
out the whole runs the great lesson oidharma (duty), viz ., not to do 
to others what is not good for one’s own self ; and that wealth and 
pleasure, unless subordinated to dharma, lead to ruin, Thepoemfur- 
ther illustrates tbe great moral law that as soon as a nation falls 
off from righteousness, it is hurled into destruction, and that even 
tbe highest are not exempt from the operation of this law, The 
life of each of its characters is a study in itself. Yudhishthira is 
the embodiment of virtue, Arjuna of courage, Bhiraa of strength, 
Duryodhana of strong and determined will to enjoy the present, 
Bhishraa of wisdom and bravery, Dhritarastra of blind avaricede 
feafced and bringing repentance at every turn, Draupadi of strength 
of character and conjugal devotion, while the chief actor in the 
whole drama is the greatest hero of Indian history—Sri Krishna the 
politician, statesman, warrior, philosopher and ascetic. He stands 
out a figure by himself, and the more he is studied from whatever 
standpoint, the more reverence does be inspire Each of the episodes 
of tbe great epic also embodies a great lesson. The Bbagvud Gita 
as now well-known in every civilized country of the world. In 
India it is the book of books both for the anchorite in the forest 
and for tbe busy roan of the world who has a conception of duty 
higher than mere personal gratification. The story of Sakuntala 
illustrates how true-hearted and strong in the courage of their 
convictions were the women of India in those days. In the 
fall of Yayati, and his asking one of bis 9 ons to give him bis 
youth in order to prolong the period of his enjoyment on earth, 
we have the picture* of man deriving nothing but sorrow from sensual 
gratification. The story of Nala and Dam ay anti shows the strength 
of conjugal devotion in distress of the direst description, while the 
manner in which Savitri rescues her husband from the clutches of 
the king of the dead, shows what a faithful wife can do for her 
husband. Markandeya’s adventures in the stomach of Vishnu 
illustrate how even the wisest are not able to fathom the mystery 
of creation. The story of the good fowler (Dharma Vyadha) who 
teaches duty to a Br&hmana aud attributes all hie spiritual insight 
to devotion to his aged father and mother, shows that in those 
days learning was not the exclusive property of the priestly class. 
The Vidura Niti embodies the instruction giveu by Vldura to 





Dhrifcarasfcra, and is still studied as a great book of ethics in India* 
while the San at Sujata Gita teaches the doctrine of the unity of 
self in the clearest and rao-t forcible manner possible, without 
any attempt at compromise or adherence to dogma or tradionai 
authority. The Saofci and the Anushasana Parvas of the epic form 
one long treatise on religion, polity , philosophy and ethics?, while the 
Anugita attempts to popularize the teachings of the Bhagvad Gita, 
The story how Vyasa brings the dead out of the Ganges to meet 
the living, and how the two hostile factions merge their former grudges 
and meet as brothers and friends, is intended to illustrate the 
lesson that for those who aspire to a higher life, forgetfulness 
of past grudges is the only course. The way in which Krishna, by 
appealing to his devotion to truth, brings to life the still-born 
grandson of Arjuna, shows that all the charges of cunning which 
used to be levelled against him were false. In Yudhisbthira re¬ 
fusing to go to heaven unaccompanied with his dog and his brothers 
and wife, we have the picture of love for those who have followed 
us in life. Krishna’s seeing iniquity increasing among his kinsmen 
and letting them perish, furnishes a strong illustration of the 
moral law that the highest and best cannot avert the consequences 
of evil, which must be suffered by its doer sooner or later. One 
thing, however, that strikes the reader most is that though des¬ 
cribing great events, Vyasa never forgets that he is describing the 
history of souls in their passage through the world, the shackles 
that bend them and the knowledge which cuts these shackles 
as under. 

No doubt we meet in places ideas which may seem crude and 
fantastic to modern readers, as well as repeated attempts to sub¬ 
ordinate ail to the ciaima of the priestly class. Doctrines of the 
Saiva and the Vaishnava cults have also been interpolated in the 
Santi Parva to support them from the authority of the Maliubhara- 
ta. Accounts of battles h:vve been prolonged in a manner which 
shows that Vyasa could not have written them in the manner they 
are now presented to us. The work at present consists of more 
than 100 f 0u0 slokas, but originally it contained only 24,000. In 
the Adi Parva we are told that before the Up&khyanas were added, 
this way the number. We are further told that 8,800 slokas of the 
book are known to me and Suka, but whether Sanjaya knows them 
or not is doubtful. >J This would seem to show that the ground- 


work of the poem was these 8,800 slokas. There are thus three lay¬ 
er.' m this wonderful book : (1) 8,800 slokas which according to 
the Mahabh&rata itself are very abstruse and u closely knit,” ;2) 
24,‘ 00 slokas which certain the main story without the episodes, and 
(3) 00,000 slokas which form the complete work. When these inter¬ 
polations were made, cannot be known. The Mahabh&rata is men." 
fcioned in the Aswalayana Grlhya Sutras. It mentions Vishnu 
and Siva as the chief gods, and though it also deals with aVery 
other cult then prevalent in India, the aim of its teachings is always 
pure and lofty. “ Even the most intelligent by cherishing wealth 
and wives can never make these their own, nor arc these possessions 
lasting.” (Adi Parva, Chapter 2.) Thousands of fathers and mo¬ 
thers, hundreds of sons and wives I have met wioh and shall me«t 
with in the Sansara They come and go. Thousands of occasions 
of joy and hundreds of sorrow occur every day to the fool, but not 
to the wise. I cry with uplifted arms, but no one hears me. From 
virtue come wealth and pleasure, why not follow it V ” These teach¬ 
ings are repeated in several places, and may be said to be the 
cherished doctrines of the author of the poem, but it requires dis¬ 
crimination in the reader to separate the original from the ruore 
modern portion of the book. The l ’andits, though they recite it to 
large assemblies of Hindus who laugh or weep as the occasion de- 
u, uds, never attempt to do so. On the other hand, an idea prevails 
in native circles that the book can never be completely read and 
that it has to be stopped on account of some untoward thing, or a 
fight or quarrel fcakiog place in the house where it is recited These 
are mere superstitions due to the heaviness of the task of reading 
such a vast book. W hoever, however, determines to read it through 
cannot but rise from its perusal a better man as well as feel its good 
and elevating iniluence on the whole course of hi? life The 
field of Kurukhshetra which is called the dkhrma kh selva (the field of 
virtue) in the Gita, is still a very sacred place for the Hindus, and 
every eclipse of the sun brings to its sacred lake hundreds of 
thousands of pilgrims from all parts of India, the popular belief 
being that the war was concluded during a solar eclipse. The place 
still retains much of the primitive simplicity, and as one treads 
its jungles he is reminded of the India of the past, when cities 
and towns were few and far between, and people lived a simp- 
er and in many respects a better and more truthful life than now. 



There is much controversy as to the data of the Mahabhdrata 
The ordinary Hindu is content with being' told that the war took 
place at the end of the Dwapara Yuga, and that its close marked 
the commencement 1 of the present Kali. Yuga. Western scholars, 
like Professor Macdonnel, on the other hand, think that the kernel 
of the poem existed in the tenth century B.C., that its original form 
came into existence in the fifth century, and that it assumed its 
present shape at the beginning of the Christian era. The opinion 
of modern native scholars is that the war took place in the fifteenth 
or the sixteenth century B.C,, while Mr. Gopal Aiyar in his 
'/Chronology of Ancient India” ascribes to it the 14th to 31st Octo¬ 
ber, H91 B.G., after which the Kali Yuga commenced. 

The last great authorities in matters of religion are the Puranas 
which form the basis of popular Hinduism of the 
The Furanas. present day. All these treatises are supposed to 
be the work of Vyasa, the compiler of the Vedas , 
the Mah&bh&rata arid the Brahrn Sutras, aud orthodox Hinduism is 
shocked at. being told that they are the work of sectarian writers 
promulgated at various intervals of time to support sectarian views. 
The word Parana, as it occurs in the tlpanishads and the Mahabhd- 
rafca, means legends of kings and risliis like those of Harishchandra, 
Pururava, etc. According to the Vishnu Parana, a Pur ana ought to 
contain “ accounts of the creation of the universe, its successive 
generations, genealogies of patriarchs and kings, the Manwantaras 
and the royal dynasties. ” There are eigh.een Puranas : the Brahma, 
Padama, Vaishnava, Saiva, Bhagvata, Naradiya, Markandcya, 
Agneya, Bhavishyata, Brahma Vaivarta, Lainga, Varahd, 
Skanda, Vamana, Kajima, Matsya, Garuda, and Brahmdnda. 
The Parana, which was recited by Brahmd, is called the Brahma 
Purana, Vishnu Parana is so called because it treats of the ex¬ 
ploits of Vishnu, and Padma, because it deals with the events of 
the Padma Kalpa, The Siva Purana treats of the exploits of Siva, 
and the Bhagvati Parana of Bhagvati, Nar&da, Markandeya, and 
Agui are the authors of the Puranas that go after their names. 
The same is che case with the others. The goal of all these 
treatises is, however, the same Adwaitism as that of the Upaui- 
shads For instance, we are told in the Vishnu Purana : “ All that 
is hero, is one. It is Achyuta iVishnu). Nothing else but He is* 
That am I. That art thou. That is all this. Do thou relinquish this 
illusion of duality. 


“All this world of I* and ‘mine’ is chio’to the action of 
Nescience. In truth Vasdsothe inner self of all alone exists.” The 
Vi&bnuh) the oldest and best of oil the Fui anas. It if not so very 
encyclopaedic in character as some of tho others which attempt* 
though very imperfectly, to deal not only with religion and philo* 
sophy, but alsi with medicine, astronomy, etc., are. Some of these 
Puranas 'ike the Bhagwata appear to have been written after the ad 
vent of the M ahomed an rule. But most of them reproduce tradition# 
that had long been current in India, though in a much altered 
form. The five principal gods of the Puranasf-Siva, Surye, 
Vishnu, Snkfci, and Gane^ha are represented by the followers 
of each as paramount deities and all others as subordinate to 
them. But the opinion of standard writers, like Nilkantha, the 
commentator of the Mah&bharata, is that each of these Puranas 
deals with one aspect of Brahtn and that their object is not to 
lower one deity at the expense of another, but to prepare one of a 
lower stage oi religious or philosophic development for the 
Adwaita, the goal of all. This explanation is very fair, and <9 
supported by the Puranas themselves. It. is impossible to give any 
idea of the contents of these enormous treatises which occupy no 
•ess than 400,000 verses, the Padma alone containing 65,000. They 
are the work of men who recast ancient mythologies and incor¬ 
porated in them modern cults. There is much in them which is very 
crude and fantastical, but their doctrines are not always so absurd 
as is generally supposed. Discrimination in reading tber e treatises 
and separating the truth from dogma is, however, always* necessary. 
The most popular are the Vishnu and the Bhagvata Puranas. The 
hitter is the giver of bread to many a Pundit of these times. It con¬ 
sists of 1 , 8,000 verses containing good poetry and is a work of great 
literary merit, but bas no value as a history. The others are not 
generally read. 

The last portion of our religious literature is the Tautvas. A 
Tantra is supposed to treat of elation and Its 
The Tantras. subsequent generation, determination of the na¬ 
ture of a mantra, installation of gods, descrip¬ 
tion of sacred places, the duties of various modes of life, the es¬ 
tablishment of Brahmins, the various elemental substances, rules 
regarding charms, the creation of gods, trees, heavenly bodies, 
ancient lege nds, discourse upon treasures, fasts, purity and irapip 




rity, hells, nature of men and women, kingly duties, rules for mak 
Sing gifts and the duties of caoh Yuga, worldly affairs, the know¬ 
ledge of the self, etc The Tantras are, moreover, divided into 
Yamal its, Agama and Tantras. But all treat of the above more or 
less. The Mahanirvana, which is the best, contains some very good 
prayers- The others cannot be said to represent a healthy state of 
t he national mind, nor do they belong to an age when truth was the 
essence of religion. 

Now-a-days, however, it is not Sanskrit but the vast mass of reli¬ 
gion© literature in the ver n aeul ars of each Province 
Vernacular li- of India has done largely towards moulding the 
Serature. character of the people The K&ro&yana of Tutsi 

Dass, who flourished in the seventeenth century, 
exercises a more powerful influence on the ordinary Hindu man or 
woman of Upper India, than the R&mdyaua of Valmiki, The 
songs of Surdass, who lived at the court of Akbar, are more 
largely sung in Northern Hindustan than the hymns of the Vedas. 
The Cranth Sahib of Narrak, the founder of Sikhism, and the say¬ 
ings of Kabir, are more largely quoted by ascetics and others in 
the Punjab than those of the Upa nishads. In Bombay, Tukaram 
and Namdeo are more popular than Sankara, while in Bengal 
Chaitanva exercises a greater infiueaee than any of the heroes 
or the gods of ancient times Most of this literature is pure and 
unsectarian, and is a protest against the dogmatism of the priestly 
class and trammels of caste. 

It is, however, thought by many that our literature is more 
transcendental thau practical, that wo did not look the facte of 
life straight in the face, that we concern ourselves with specula¬ 
tion than with affairs of every-day life, and that devoted to our 
traditions, as we are, we cannot hope to compete with the nations 
of the west. Bight, it is said, comes from the east, but till the 
light of the west has driven out much of what has obscured the 
light of the east, the India of to-day cannot rise, nor can the 
hopes and beliefs and aspirations of the people be made 
loftier. The east must now adjust itself to its now environ¬ 
ments and adapt its religious literature to its present require¬ 
ments, by making selection i of what is suited to present 
needs and what is< ; not* There is much but not the whole 
truth in this. Our ancient Indian literature is a vast sea full of 



bo‘hi pe iris and shells, and the former must ho dived and brought 
out, and the latter thrown aside. Ancient India had arts and 
sciences suited to its needs. Not only in poetry, drama, fiction, law, 
philosophy, but also in astronomy, medicine, chemistry, mathema¬ 
tics and physical science, our people made progress which challeng¬ 
es the admiration of western scientists. The researches in Hindu 
Chemistry made by Professor Roy show that in that branch of 
science the Hindus were never inferior to any nation of antiquity. 
The medical treatises of Char aka, Susruta and Vagbhata have 
extorted admiration from European doctors. Astronomy was long 
the forte of the Hindus. The science of numbers in the west owes its 
origin to India. In architecture, the caves.and tefnples of Bhuvan- 
eshwar and other places show the progress made by Indians 
iu this direction. The i"* 0 n pillar at Qutab, near Delhi built 
in the time of Pirtbi-raj, was the work of men who did without 
machinery what modern iron foundries would scarcely be able 
to do wiuh machinery. The descriptions of courts and camps of 
kings, the accounts of house*, streets and markets, arid the 
trade of the couutry found in our epic and dramatic literature 
and the writings of Greek and Chinese travellers, show what the 
Hindus were capable of The inner world was, however, to them 
more important than the outer world, and yet even in the latter by 
observation alone they did things which have yet to be done by 
the applied sciences of modern times. Had it not been for the 
depressing influence of repeated foreign invasion and foreign 
supremacy, the Hindus would not have been left so weak in the 
domain of eciooce, nor so exclusively introspective as they sub¬ 
sequently came to be. The time has now come for taking a more 
correct view of our literature, and accepting only that portion of 
it as V authoritative and deserves to be accepted in the light of 
reason. The problem to be faced is the realization of a single 
unite.) Indian nationality amidst complexity, the growth of ages, 
ana for that the ideal of thorishis, m., unity amidst diversity, can¬ 
not be too steadily kept in view. 


II.—SOCIAL AND PERSONAL. 

^^var * ti *?wr% Ararat 

Unite^ consult together. Let your minds think the same thought#;* 

( Kig Veda ) 

I.—Caste. 

Its universal character. —The first great feature- of Hindu 
society, and one which str iker an outride observer inost forcibly, id its 
rigid division into castes, precluding the members of a lower from 
rising higher in the social. 3cale, and thus standing in the way of 
the progress e»f the individual and formation of nationality. 
Caste in some form or other is the normal condition of all society 
everywhere, and every community, no matter what Its r#l?gous or 
social development may be,, requires for its well-being teachers, 
rulers, producers of wealth, and servants and labourers Even in 
the most democratic countries of the west, such divisions of society 
have always been, and shall always be found, and the well-being of 
society requires that the whole of these functions be discharged on 
a definite and a well-organized plan But while in other countries 
accession from one class to another is possible, and depends 
largely upon personal merit, in most cases upon the possession 
of wealth ; In modern India it is not so, though this was clearly 
the case in India of the past. In Europe, even though each class 
tries to exclude all interlopers from its ranks in the beginning, 
yet it is possible to get an admission into a class above one’s own, 
if one is qualified for it. It,was also the same in ancient India,. 
While, therefore, the usual broad distinctions of society mentioned 
above ought to remain, the question for consideration is, whether 
lb** rigidity of the present system of caste in India ought not to be 
so relaxed as to remove tb> barrier which it places in the way of 
the progress of the Indian people. 

But is caste in modern India the division of society according to 
occupation or locality or both, or do other elements also enter into 
its composition? It is defined by Mr. Risley, the Census Commis¬ 
sioner, as “a collection of families or groups of families, bearing a 
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occupation, claiming common descent from a mythical ancestor, 
hum ad or divine, or professing to follow the same professional 
calling and regarded by those who are competent to give an opinion 
as foi ming a single homogeneous community. A caste is invari ¬ 
ably endogamous in the sense that a member of the larger circle 
denoted by the common name may not marry outside that circle. 
But within the circle there are usually a number of smaller circles, 
each of which is also endogamous ” (Census Report, page 517.) 
This is a fairly accurate definition of caste as it now exists, though 
it does not apply to the division ol ! society found in India of the 
past. There, they were not endogamous nor so Isolated as to form 
separate and distinct communities, each having nothing in common 
with the other 

In the gramas of the five Aryan people [punchjanah) of the Vedas 
there were nobles, leaders and kings (rajany a), counsellors, priests, 
prophets and judges, working men, builders of roads and wield* 
ers of ploughs and rearers of cattle, but no division of caste. It is 
only in the Purusba. Sukta ( Rig Veda, bookX, hymn 90)that we meet 
for the first time 4< the BrAhtnana proceeding from the mouth of 
the Purus ha, the Raj any a from both his arms, the Vaisya from 
both his thighs, and ihe Sudra from his feet “ (Verse 14.) But 
this represents a symbolical and not. an actual creation from 
Purusba the Prim eul Being, and the meaning, of course, is that 
the Brahman a who had the privilege of addressing the gods in 
prayer was the mouth of the Deity, the Ksbatriya who had the 
duty of wielding the sword and protecting the people represented 
his arms, the Vaisya who attended to trade and agriculture, his 
thighs, and the Sudra who laboured and toiled for the general 
body of the Aryans, his feet. It would be an insult to the intel¬ 
ligence of those Aryans who sang : “We have all various thoughts 
and plans aud diverse are the ways of man; the Brabmana 
seeks the worshipper, the carpenter his ripe and seasoned wood, 
the physician the sick. I am a bard, my father is a physician, my 
mother lays corn upon the stone ; striving for wealth, we follow 
our desires with varied plans like e<-wa ,, (Rig Veda IX., 312-1. 2 
and 3),* to represent the gr eat Purusha sacrifice to ,fce an actual 
creation of the universe. Inferences to, the five tribes of the 
Aryans, the Turvasas, the Anus, tho Druhuyus, the Yadus and 



the Purr*, who were subsequently represented as produced from 
the sage Vashistha’s cow, to aid him in his light with Vishwa- 
ralfcra, are met with in the Rig- Veda, but the words punch janah 
and punch kifitii mean the five people and not the four castes and 
the Nishadas. as some writers fancy them to be. ft is only a* we 
go on that references to caste become more explicit, For instance, 
in the Satpatha JBr&hmana (11-1-4-11) we read “ uttering ‘-Bhu’ 
Prrijapatf created the BrAhmana, uttering ‘ Bhuvah,* Be created 
the Kshatra, uttering ‘ Swah,’ He created the Vaisya. All this world 
is so much as Br&hmana, Kshatra and Vis ” There is here no 
mention of the Sudras, who are, however, declared in the Taitreya 
Brdhmana to have sprung from the Asuras or from “ non- 
existence. ” In the Brihad Aranyaka Upanishad (i, 4, 9 to 14) we 
tied the Br&hraana to be u one who like Brahrn itself knows only 
his self, and worships no other deity. The Eshafcriya represents 
power (law) and dharma both among gods and men, the Vaisya 
the lower classes of gods and the people (vis) among men, and the 
Sudra (varna) the earth., the nourisber n 

The word generally used both in ancient as well as in modern 
writings is i'arm (color) not caste (iali), thus showing t^afc the 
Aryans who called themselves the “ white friends of ludra,” and 
described their enemies the Dasyus, the aborigines, as the flat- 
n0 aed, the black-skinned Dasyus,” were fairer in complexion •than 
the latter, and that by a natural transition the word u Dasyu n 
became Dasa, the modern appellation of slave in India, and was 
made to apply to all Sudras. The only division of caste^ pro¬ 
perly so called, known in the Vedic times, was therefore the divi¬ 
sion between the white-skinned Aryans and the dark-skinned 
aborigines of the Jaod. In other lands, and even in modern times^ 
the aborigines have been exterminated to make room for the 
white settlers. The ancient Aryans were more humane and allowed 
the aborigines to exist in their communities ns an inferior caste 
or color (varna) under the name of Das a or Dasyu. 

Caste in the Smriti and the Epic Periods. -It is in the Institutes 
ol Mauu and later writers that caste was recognized to be one of 
the chief, perhaps the chief inetitut on, of Aryan society, though 
oven the Institutes of Mann and other Smriti writers do not afford 
any trace of what it has come to be in modern times- Progress 
was then recognized to be the law of society, and accession from 



one caste to another could not have been denied by thee© sages 
in the way it now is. “ The duties in the Krita Yoga are difforen t 
from th 03 e of the Treta Yuga, those of the Treta from those of 
the Dw&p&ra, and those of the Kali from those of the Dwapara. 
In the Krita tapas (aseetism) was the chief duty ; in the Treta it 
was knowledge ; la the Dw&para it was sacrifice ; and in the Kali 
they say charity is the only one duty. But, for the protection of 
all this creation, the Great Effulgent assigned to those who wore 
created from his mouth, arms, thighs and feet, various duties, 
He assigned to the Br&hmana the duty of imparting and receiving 
instruction, performing and officiate g at sacrifices, giving and 
receiving gifts. To the Kshatriya he assigned the duty of pro¬ 
tecting people, making gifts, performing sacrifices, leading the 
scriptures and non-attachment to objects of the senses. To the 
Vaisya he assigned the duty of rearing cattle, making gifts and 
sacrifices, studying the scriptures, trading by sea and receiving 
and lending money on interest, and the profession of agriculture. 
To the Sudra he assigned only one duty, viz ., to servo the other 
three classes without jealousy. The Br&hmana is the lord of ail 
as ho was produced from the principal member of the body of 
the Creator, as he is the oldest of all created beings, and as he is 
the preserver of the Veda M (Mann 1-85 to 91 and 93.) 

The language of Manu is thus as symbolical as that of the 
Vedas, and points to the division of work in Aryau society as 
answering to its creation from the mouth and other parts of the 
body of Prajapati. Later Smriti writers like Vasishtha and Pard* 
sara, as well as the authors of the Grihya Sutras, are also as 
liberal. Vasishtha declares that, ‘‘No one is a Brahman a without 
knowing the Rig Veda for, as said in the Sloka, a twice*born who 
without reading the Veda devotes himself to something else, be¬ 
comes a Sudra in this very life. A person does not become a 
Sudra merely by trade or lending money on interest or engaging 
as a physician. No assembly can be said to be an assembly of 
Br&hmans, though thousands of persons who live upon the claim* 
of birth alone and are ignorant of their duties as well as of the 
Vedas, are assembled there. The four orders are constituted by 
their nature aDd their Sanskdras, and the meaning of the passage 
that He, Prdjapatf, created the Brdhma*:a “from the Gdy&tri 
r.ietre, the Bajanya from the Trishtubha, and the Vaisya from the 


Jdgati, is that these various classes of persons are purified by 
Sanskdras performed according- to these metres.” (Vashishtha 
Smriti, Chapters 2 and 3.) In the Apastamba Sutras we read of 
a person of a Jower order rising into a higher one for which he 
may be qualified by the performance of Dharma, and of a person 
of a higher order descending into a lower one by acting otherwise 
Mann's dictum of a Sudra becoming a Brdhmaha and aBrdhrnana 
a Sudra, a Kshalriya or a Valsya, was thus more or less recog¬ 
nized by later writers also. In the Mahdbhdrata. too, we find the 
same, for we are told : “There is really no distinction between 
the four orders. The whole world at first consisted of Brdbmanas. 
Created equally by Brahma men have, in consequence of their 
acts, become distributed into diffe. ent orders. They who became 
fond of indulging then* desires and were addicted to pleasure and 
were of asevere and wrathful disposition, endowed with courage and 
unmindful of piety and worship .... those Br&hrnaus possessing 
the attributes oi Rajas (passion) became Kshatriyas. Those 
Br&hmans, again, who, without attending to the duties laid down 
lor them, became possessed of the attributes of goodness (Satya) 
and passicn, and took to the practice of rearing of cattle and agri¬ 
culture, became Vaisyas. Those Brahmans, again, who ^ ame 
fond of untruth and injuring others and engaged in impure a a and 
fallen from purity of behaviour, added to the attribute of da -kness 
(Tatnas), became Sudra.s. Separated by occupation Bnihmanas 
became members of the other three orders. All the four orders 
have therefore the right of performing all pious acts and sacri¬ 
fices. Even thus were the four orders created equally by Brahmd, 
who ordained for all of them the observances disclosed in the 
words of the Vedas. 5 ’ (Moksha Dharma, Chapter 188.) Krishna 
also declared in the Bhagvad Gita the fourfold division of caste 
to have been created according to the distinction of attributes and 
duties (IV-13), and it is said in another place in the Mah&bhdrata: — 
“He* in whom are seen truth, charity, forgiveness, good conduct, 
benevolence, observance of the duties ol’ his order and mercy, 
is ^ Br&hmana. Those characteristics that are' present in a 
Br&hmana are not present in a Sudra, nor do those that are seen 
in a Br&hmana exist in a Sudra, and a Sudra is not a Sudra nor 
a Brdhmana a Brdhmana except through his characteristics. Be 
in whom are seen these virtues is a BrjUunana and he should be 
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termed a Sudra in whom these qualities do not exUt (even though 
he is a Brahman by birth).” The objection that >f .Brahman hood 
{depended upon the possession oi : certain attributes, the distinction 
of castes would disappear, was met with by saying that “character 
is the chief requisite, that so long as ho is not initiated m 
the Vedas, every person is a Sudra, and that whoever, conforms 
to the rules of pure and. virtuous conduct is a Br&hmaiia/' (Vana 
Parva, Chapter 180, verses 21, 25, 26, and 32.) 

Claims of birth were, however, now and then asserted in the epic 
period, and in one place it is said in the MahabMrata (Anusasana 
Parva, 29 1) that the “status of a Brahmana can only be acquired 
by birth.” And Vishwamitra, the Ksbatidya King of Kanya- 
kitbja, was admitted to the status of a Brahmana and King 
Vitaha^y a, who sought refuge in the asylum of the sage Bbrigu when 
pursued by Prutardana, the King of Kasi, was made a Brah- 
man a by the mere word of the rishi. (Anusasana Purva, Chapter 
y, 0 .) These are typical In shoeing that birth alone did not deter* 

. ;sr ; : l i those days \The Br&hmanas did, indeed, as- 
• ^m»t ti.;-' vhefiu • cognisant of tjhe Vedas, or ignorant of them, 
r- UO v >;n,r bnnure. Brihmabias are always to be honoured, 
v^C; >JKh t. ■■ . 0vc red with ashp : just a3 fire, even if it Is in a 
: , . t impure, evqn so is a Brahman, whether he 
j^#v|se } always a superior god.” (Vana Parva, Chap- 
■*/$$%$$$* apd 89.; Yet th#se pretensions were never re* 
;n<v.th:-j. On the contrary,‘At was declared “that the 
'4;^ a Br&hmana who has c&'t& off anger and pas- 
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epeairs the truth here, who grai;'^ es preceptor, 
.* 0'- seif injured, never returns the injury* wlao 

f vSenJe^’nnVh.' control, who is virtuous, pure and a0 ( Zb\i' to the 
■study q? the Vedas, has subdued Inst, is endowed with mental 
energy,*'13 catholic.in religion and looks upon all beings as him¬ 
self." “It is neither birth nor study, nor learning that consti¬ 
tutes Brahmanhood. It is character which constitues it.” (Vana 
Parva, Chapter 313, verse 1 O 8 .) And it could not be otherwise with 
the highly developed intellect and the knowledge of their religious 
scriptures possessed by the Ivshatriyas and Vaishyas, and even 
by some of the Sudras of those times. 

Caste in the Puranic and later Times.-It is only in the Puranic 
and later times, and nut completely even then, that birth alone 






was declared as determining one's caste. The Vishnu Pimm a 
in Book Hi, Chapter 8, declares that “ lie who observes the duties 
of hie caste, does not vilify another in Ills presence or in his 
absence, and does not speak an untruth, pleases Kesava (God) 
boat, “ and the general duties of the four castes are declared by it 
to be “ acquisition of wealth for the support of servants, begetting* 
of children upon their wives, kindness towards all, patience, 
humility, truth, purity, contentment, courtesy, gentleness of 
speech, friendliness, freedom from envy and avarice ’' The Sukfa 
Niti, a modern work on polity, also says : “ Good and bad con¬ 
ditions in life are due to Karma alone. Actions done in a previous 
iiie fcre called prarabdh'j . Can any one remain without action 
even for a moment ? In this world no or.e is a Br&hraana, or a 
Kshatriya, or a Vaisya, or a Sudra, or a Mlechha by birth alone. 
Such distinctions are due to action and qualilicabions alone. Can 
all creatures be Br&hruantvs because they were created by Brahma*^ 
The glory of Brahmanhood cannot be acquired by colour nor 
from one's father. Those who by their knowledge, iothjiu a?•••'’ 
meditations are engaged in the worship uf the god*. 
peaceful disposition, having their- senses under control • 

are merciful, are Br&hmanas front their attributeT^ ( rbei 
skilled in protecting the people], are brave, , keep k. * 

under control; are possessed of ccyurage and arc c?i,> 
trolling the wicked, are Kshattiiyas. They wbo are &*. 
sales and purchases, and always live by trade and -irb (Hb 
the rearing of cattle and t agriculture, are known i< 'V;. workk-q* 

V aishy They who, are devoted to the service of t va ?<:«•$ 
are of a peaceful disposition, have their senses *u/- • ... 

and w&. c **rry 'ploughs, fuel and grass, are know'm* 'S'*nTr>V-:-.; 
Those who have relinquished the d uties of their orders, are of a 
cruel disposition, bent upon injuring others, wrathful and killing 
others, and wanting in discrimination, are M'leoh&as.’’ (Sukra 
hhti 1—37 to 44.) The Br&hmana, In short, wa > a Brahman a by 
being the friend of all creatures (Maitro Br&hmana), the Kshatrlya, 
a Kshatriya by protecting the people (Kshatattr ay ate), the Vaisya 
a Vaishya by rearing cattle, and the Sudra, a Sudra by rendering 
service. Sacrldoe of self for the good oi: others was the key-note of 
• system .-of the caste,,, and it is said in the M&h&bbarata {Santi 
Parva, Chapter HO, verse -54) that there “is nothing in the three 


worlds equal i sacrifice,” and that “every one should perform It 
with devotion, with a pure heart, free from malice, and to the bes.C 
of his ability. ” 

How sentiments like these, which conduced to the progress 

■ the Hindus of those times made in the arts of life, oatne to bo dis¬ 
regarded, and when did they give place to ideas like those found 
in later writings, is an interesting study both for the antiquarian 
and the patriot in India. All subjects of Indian chronology are, 
however, involved in groat obscurity, and it is not safe to venture 
upon giving elates of any of the later writings bo which the decline 
of Hinduism, as a religion of truth and healthy action, may be 
traced. All that can be said is that passages like those 
found in later writings, have done much to perpetuate the present 
state of things. Says the Suta tfumhita, which is a part of the 
.Ska ad a Parana; “For all orders .ho distinction of caste is cine 
to birth and not.to millions of ,r '*1 as the class to which 

an anitual belongs, is determinedh. • ' ■ ’b’tb anfllnof otherwise/’ 
sv-v’hafww* fit: SagtJtjaenb- the*®* added to the decline 
Pm ■ ' ■ ^v„u,v -udiU •/ by the priesthood* led . 

i •!•.{«. u,aer ult.tr;ateiy ,k >•:declare ihat'v.. •, ulvo Kail age there were no 
Rthmrty^n^ Vaiahyffs, and teat tbitu were either Brhumaoas or 
iV,&dyn<jat^yoih,^d Mbit . 9t : !%«# ’ • In the 

'’• i y 5 rsv-fe , ad the hast only exist/' .;. ; -y • 

b* fr -tm*. InUta- ~ Wftuve thus an infinite number of mulct 
■t; pel I‘bit and exciu^V/C yg/otyps of j.&e 'couiuPltp ity l.nsbead 
the. f'o-V'-r '<■ &>? 'Ojf ancient lav?- vers. Too Br ahnv »< \-s o ■ 

• '•* d vided bttn the Pencil <* our as and the Punch Draviriap- 
wording they dvc tv the north or Hie south of the Vindhy*. , 

' rah .ye. bn’t iheS-' ’ are udso hub-divided into as many m V c 80 
distil** *- tribes, the Sarswatas of the Punjab alone containing 4ftv>. 
\ln the last census the superior castes of Brahmins in the l nited 
P--contained 9 and the inferior 3 shb>divisions. The- 
Hajputs contained about 42 and the Vaishyas Id. These *m< . how¬ 
ever, only the principal sub-divisions amongst those who . von 
%o be and are recognised as Brahmana.,, Kshatriay*! or 
Vaisyas. Each of these has its local sub-divisions to an i«rficite 
fextent, till you come to a few families each claiming to form an 
(exclusive tribe or caste. Below them arc. a large number of 
-people who claim to be either Br&hmanas, Rajputs or V aishyas, 
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out are not so recognized. The sub-divisions of Sudras are 
even more numerous, and this is not only the case in one 
province, but all over the country also. The question how 
such an innumerable variety of castes arose in the country is 
very difficult to answer. In some cases the names furnish 
an index to the orgin of a caste and show how functional 
tribes which were originally separate groups for purposes of a 
trade or profession, became subsequently crystallized into castes. 
For instance, among workers in leather the c ,toman are distinct 
from the nvtchis ; among cowherds the (Airs are distinct from the 
cjoalas; among gardeners the koeris are distinct from the fetch*. 
Thee again a section of a community whicli was originally a 
port-on ot a caa ^ organized itself on account of its religious 
ooliefs into a separate caste, tracing its origin to a mythical ances¬ 
tor and claiming equality with or even superiority over the parent 
tribe. Change of locality also led to the same result, as the names 
denote. Among Brahmans,fon instance, the Kanya-kubja au.' ,!b,cfee 
who originally came from ( -ouj, the Maithil those wfip Uy,,p .iv 
Mithila, the Goura from t .r count},,- ( Bengal j ;, AI - 

waria from the country art and the Sa ryu river. In^l% case of 
some, crossing* also led to fci|»e formation#* 
offspring of men who married women or 'i v ^r r^, !: 

a ? ci m olUpring of women t,vho marmis ei < * ^ 

castes, could not belong to either the cof ^ farhat 
mother, but a sep arate eastr'v.'biec..became- inrty.iy 

subsequent Closings. It w|? o even i a J!a a u-. w 5fl > 

1 hen the son of a Brahman from a Vaisyi ona'am was a: iuvSoMtl)% 

; o whqm belonged the art of healing, ,,f Bi ah id ax. bvSpdra 
woman a Nishada who lived by killing ini,, 0 i fc rir&i’C* father 
and Sudra mother an Ugra. On the other hand, thesdp of a Brah¬ 
ma., woman from a Sudra father was a Chandala, and of a Sudra 
lather and a Kshawiya mother an Ayogava. Now-a-days, also, 
many high-class Hindus who claim to be either Brahmins, 
Kshau-iyas or Vaisyas like the Bhargavas, the Khetris, the 
Kay- , has were probably castes formed by such crossings. 
Cen agc of custom also accounts for the formation of new castes. 

, section of :i people discard or adopt a custom which other 
people follow and are at once regarded as a separate caste. 
The .Tats, who claim to be Rajputs, for instance, practise widow- 


marriage, while those who are recognized as Rajputs proper do not. 
This change of custom is now-a-days also unfortunately dividing 
most classes of Hindus into those who permit and those who prohibit 
sea voyages. These and other causes of a like nature account for 
the present disintegration of Indian society. 

Hac h of these sections refuses to recognize every other sec¬ 
tion formed out of the parent group as superior or in some 
cases even equal to it. The supremacy of the Brahmins is univer¬ 
sally recognized by other castes. But among themselves there 
is no order of precedence, and one section, of this community 
would not recognize another. The same is the case with the 
hshatriyas and the Vaishyas. Both recognize the Brahmans as 
1 superior to them, but not those who belong to their own sub¬ 
divisions. Among Vaisyas the supremacy of the Rajputs is not 
universally recognized, though of the Brahmans is. 

If questions of the relative position pf a caste arise, the Pandits 
:Witt; rar s ;]t|g results. For instance, if Kayasthas 
me ;vo. !u,hat^jyasandv|e Dhusar Brahmins, ;th e dicta of Pandits 
! 4 no w not. But even when they are, they 

tfotwoy «-• To x-<i to u ter marry or iuterdine with Kshatriyas 
o sectarian or functional, is a unit, and 

-v-fd-foy separate from other units, In an- 
• MCf y-: | then interfered in settling the social 

and in Bengal, Balal Sen degraded 
..o,' • wb;■ ..claimed to be Vaishyas, and settled the 

c u .wmuns. in iVlfhila the present matrimonial customs 
of Br; I'mrc.x due to Interference of certain kings, But now 
e-days caste goes its own way without any inteference from the 
ruling power. The two tests whether the twice-born will take wat 3 r 
and ptreoa food from the hands of its members, as well as whether 
Brahmins will act as priests on occasions of births, marriages 
or deaths, determine its comparative purity or otherwise. They 
do not, however, do more, and it must observe its own rules of 
endogamy and commensaliby The prohibition or otherwise of widow 
re-marriage which also once determined the superiority of a caste, 
is now giving way before reform ideas of modern times, and a caste 
which allows its widows to re-marry shall soon not be looked down 
as an inferior caste. The introduction of child-marriage and the 
observance of parda, which at one time used to be considered a s 



indications of superior caste, are also giving* way before modern 
reforms. And yet exclusiveness is the essence of the whole system. 
The rule of endogamy is applicable to all the castes of moder n 
India. There are, however, one or two exceptions, for instance, 
the Vaishyas of Kumaon intermarry with Rajputs, though not 
with Khus Rajputs or Doms as stated by the Census Superintendent 
of the North- West Provinces at page 216 of his report. 

We have, in short, the spectacle of a society split up into a 
number of infinitely small divisions, each holding itself entirely 
aloof from the rest and trying to make its exclusiveness as strong 
as possible. They are all so completely cut oil* from each other 
that there is a current saying amoDg the Saryu Pari Bt^hmanas 
of Northern India, that for nine of these Brahman as there would 
be ten kitchens. Not only is the present system ^the parent of the 
disintegration now so common in Indian society, bub is also at 
the root of many of the evils of infanticide, sales of boys and girls 
for large and fabulous dowers, and the cause of so much misery 
now met with in India. Their circle of choice being extremely 
narrow, fathers of girls must either marry them on "onus demiipdcc 
by parents of bridegrooms, or let them umnar/ted, ami m. \>o 
Hindu can afford to do the latter, he must either .3 a Or money for 
match, or, anticipating future trouble, must do at Hy Wiffi his dV 
life as in some parts of the country is still dor o. f - 
pects, also, the descent from the ideal of 3 tee S.astras to v. tur, 
of modern India, is sufficient to drive many a reformer no 
The descendants of those who were enjoined to dhvote , 

io the study of the Vedas and be the friends of ail m rc 

in many parts of the country not only wielders of plough aim 
c.ilturists, bub are now and then involved in crimes ovlhe most 
serious character, and every one concerned in the administration 
of justice will at once bear testimony to the fact that, instead of 
suppression of anger, avoidance of quarrel and possession of self- 
restraint, the opposite are the tendencies of those who claim to 
trace their descent from the rishis of India. Gifts, study and 
sacrifice, which, together with the protection of the people, were the 
chief duties of the Kshatriyas, have given place to wielding of 
implements of husbandry, ignorance of the very first principles of 
their religion, idleness, drink and cognate vices. It is only the 
Vaiahyaclasa whichma.y be said to have fairly kept up its traditions. 
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;• t still a large portion of the trade of the country in its hands, 
V l has been the foremost to profit by the present system of govern¬ 
or.at and the advantages offered by it. 'X'air in complexion, 

■p my. Sheering, u with rather delicate features and a certain 

i f jnement depicted upon their countenances, sharp of eye and in- 
. ' jgentof face, and polite of bearing, the Vaishyas must have 
miieally changed since the days when their fathers delved, sowed 

, 1 reaped. And so great is the change that a heated controversy 

ii >oing on in the Hindu society, whether the Bengali Banias or 
• e chant-bankers are really of Vaisbya descent, or of a higher 

jerin,’ ( Hunter's Indian Empire, page 190.) 

Are the Pmeut Kshatriyas and Vaishyas representatives ot the 
ien| classes of those names 1 The question whether there are any 
' bhyas and Kshatriyas in the present time, was the subject of 
jsussion in an assembly of Pandits lately held at Benares, and 
ras settled after a full discussion that the present Banias were 
Ux the Vaishyas of old, that they were equally entitled to the 
•%te^,with the Brdbmanas and the Kshatri* 
and that thus 1 U-cm $mong whom the ceremony of invesfci- 
v’ tth Ac ttaeav* had- fud lea into disuse, ought to revive it. 

• s&me bag been the dictum for Kehat' iyas also. Manu speaks 
u*no\u p.-ofeasions o lyk. time, but does not classify them as 
ea : hawing that Kshatriyas and Vaishyas formed different 
4 pi ohosc time? orbing bo the different professions they 
owed * lucouac? of ^centuries and thousands of years these 
•wjrfh/l guilds : .vv;vj crystallized into the profession-castes of 
modem times, M derive* from the parent stock of Kshatriyas 
'/ais eyas, but a^suniin ;ew caste-names as we have already 
wit. T‘i.oy who si.ink that the Vaishyas or the Kshatriyas are 
. net are therefore in error. 

Reform in the daste System.— The point for consideration, 
fever, is whether caste in the shape in which it is now met with 
[ndia, should remain or (should it be modified to suit modern 
airements ? It has its bright side in encouraging toleration 
; id preserving the bonds of society intact by affording as little 
for discontent with one s social status as possible, But the 
i it causes overpowers the good There is a noticeable move- 
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m it upwards in some of the lower and the mixed castes of the 
. idus. They are trying to have themselves recognized asforming 



a part of one 0 / the twice-born classes, On the other hand, the 
latter themselves are showing 1 no disposition to Widen their circle 
and" .recognize themselves as belonging to a common stock. Tbe\ 
classes wbo have been the most sufferers from the present staves 
of things are the BrAhtnanas and the Kshatriyas, and the descend¬ 
ants of those who were once the teachers and the rulers of the 
nations, are now among the ranks of its commonest labourers, or 
serve those who were declared by their own Sastras to be liable to 
serve them. The lower classes of Hindus moreover, use caste as 
not only an institution of keeping them isolated from the rest of the 
community as the higher classes do, but also make it act as a most 
powerful check against their doing things which are forbidden by 
its rules, which the higher classes do not. The; impose penalties 
and punish breach of their caste rules by fine and e^communication 
in a manner which furnishes useful lessons to members of the 
higher castes. But whether among the lower or the higher 
classes, there cahnot be the slightest doubt of caste standing In 
the way of their progress. 

The changes affected by Western educai’ .*• t • ; ' vc chh- 

political condition of the country are to, ’o he i^D'ovtuy: 

and people no longer admit the claims , o' uu. k-libW v- -r .. $ 
because they belong to a higher ca*U» ‘ The '■<> iov 

command the same veneration as they dU- h-r.ivu uic u * ; c* . 

Western education. Learning, v r.c , / 

more respect in these times than bh^v 1 (1® ^ ••dot j* 

over, no longer the property of any ef. 0 £, m dee*-. the t*... a ;rumout 
of the day generally care as to what t a •« a u."' belong* in giv; ,•;> 
i?J m certain appointments. Facilities v .>ra.u uc. ter.! S 01 . ./no rbc’ 1 - 1 

change of ideas have also done much to we&fo.u v In£''fobh.day* 6 
of the system, and the more progressive among the Indians are 
beginning to show signs of impatience against the rigidity of the 
present caste-restrictions. Reform, not revolution is, howeve \ only 
possible, and so much of the system as is unsuited to modern times 
should be done away with, if not at once, at least gradually. It 
is useless to dream of the return of the golden age wnen there 
was no caste, when everybody was a Brahmin with ascotism and 
knowledge of truth for bis sole duties. Nor is it possible at one 
'sweep to destroy the work of ages or to declare that there shall 
not be any caste system in India. All who have tried to do so have 
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failed both in times past as well as present. But there is no 
reason why a beginning should not be made in the shape cf a 
gradual fusion of such of the minor divisions of a caste as admit 
of such fusion, and to make those of its sections which cam inter- 
dine also to intermarry and vice versd , the prohibtion regarding 
marriage between people of the same gotra being retained. Tho 
basis shall have to be broadened, but the main lines of distinction 
shall have to be kept. 

Connected with reform in the caste system is the question of 
re-admission into caste of those who take sea voyages for 
purposes of education or business. It has now been proved, from 
the most authoritative texts of the Sastras, that there is no re¬ 
striction of sea voyages in.the latter. To exclude those who have 
undertaken such voyages for purposes of education or extension 
of business means, therefore, the exclusion from our ranks of those 
who are best qualified to benefit us. Such a policy is suicidal to 
the best interests of thecommunity and the example set by the Vaishyas 
and other communities of Northern India, cannot be followed too 
soon by the other communities of India. They have now no 
restrictions regarding foreign travel, and never question the right 
of those who go to foreign countries to remain in caste, provided 
they do not on return violate its rules nor isolate themselves from 
it. A student sent by the Vaishya Maha Sabha for industrial 
training in Japan has just returned, and there are in the Vaishya 
community of Upper India more than a dozen barristers, doctor?, 
engineers and others who have travelled and lived in Europe 
aud America, and who were never excluded from the caste for doing 
so. Of course, some discrimination ought necessarily to be exer¬ 
cised in matters like these, 1 at such discrimination should not 
sake the place of imposition of harsh restrictions or impossible 
conditions 

The whole subject of caste is full of complication and is 
enough to baffle the efforts of the most ardent reformer. Those 
who still advocate its present rigid distinctions, seem to forget 
that the times require that caste must adapt itself to the times 
and not expect the times to conform themselves to caste pre¬ 
judices. Differences of geographical limits or occupation can 
no longer be allowed to break the unity, originally possessed 
by the various castes of India, and no rof6riner can set a nobler 
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task before himself than .try and have that unity restored, With 
a settled country and a, people eager for progress, no social 
disability ought to stand in the way of progress, and if caste 
in its present shape stands in its way, as it certainly docs. re. 
form in its system cannot be made a day too soon. 

The British Government has given India political unity. It 
is for the Indians themselves to give it that social unity which in 
spite of caste distinction it once possessed. 


The aim of the 
Sanskaras and 
the Asramas of 
the Hindis, 


II.— The Sanskaeas and thb Abram as. 

The next great feature of Hindu society is its various Sans- 
k&rns (Sacraments) and its different orders of 
life (Asramas), and the question for consider¬ 
ation is, what portion of each, ought*to be retain¬ 
ed and what modified to suit modern require¬ 
ments V The aim of the S&nskaras and ATramas 
was so to mould the character of the people as to 
qualify them for a life of peace and happiness in this world and 
release from trommels of birth and re-birth hereafter. Th* 
Aryan was to serve his teacher for a number of years most 
dutifully, in order to come out as a man learned in at least one 
of the four Vedas. On. his entrance into society he was to 
marry a woman of a suitable position in life, to live the life of a 
good householder, earning his livelihood iu the most honourable 
manner* possible, and after seeing his children settled in life and 
following him in the path of virtue, gradually to retire from the 
world, accustoming himself to suffer hardship, lessening his wants, 
and ultimately passing his days in peace with a mind devoted to the 
realization of the highest truths of his 1 eligion. Hindu society 
has always been a pre-eminently religious society, but while reli¬ 
gion in ancient India was a living reality, it is not so now and 
institutions which were once founded upon the deepest truths, are 
now adhered to as mere matters of form without their significance 
being at all realized. We shall therefore examine some of these 
institutions in the light of both the Sasfcras as well as modern 
facts, to show how they ought to be reformed to suit modern times. 

The SaiiStkaraa.- The first injunction of the Sastra was to visit 
your wife only in season (ritau bb/iry&m upagamet, 'tfcilHFRr 



(а) Garbitadliaaia 

(б) Pimsavana. 

(c) Simantonna- 

yaaa. 


in order to prevent undue sexual indulgence, as well as to 
ensure the Offspring* being strong and healthy by conservation of 
energy. The first throe .Sanfikdras, vir... the 

garbhddhdnu (consummation of mar* 

ariage), thepunsavana 3^^ (wish for begetting 
male child), which was performed in the 
second, third or fourth month of pregnancy, 
and the simuntonnayana (the parting of the hair), which 

was performed in the day of the full moon of the sixth or- 
eigfith month, were all indicative of the Aryan’s desire fdr 
strong and healthy offspring. He was to live upon a certain kind* 
of food before visiting his wife. m., rice, cooked with meat and 
ghi. On the appearance of his wife’s pregnancy he expressed 
his wish as follows : Just as a small pond, full of lotus 

flow era, lf; gently shaken by the wind, just as the wind or a forest 

of trees or the sea moves gently, even so do thou move gently in 

thy mother’s womb and come out of it after the tenth month, liv¬ 
ing-, with all tby bodily members, whole and entire and thy mother 
living.’ 5 (Big Veda IV, 4-20-7H-9.) Just as the earth bears all 
creatures, all trees and plants, all mountains and all that exists 
upon it, even so do th'ou, (O woman), bear the child in thy womb/’ 
(Atharva Veda, VI, 16-11. ) “O woman, like an arrow resting 
in its quiver, let a male child rest in thy womb. May he be born, 
on the completion of the tenth month, a brave child. May Agxi, 
the first among the gods, protect tby womb, may he protect thy 
offspring from the noose of death. May Varuna, the king, so 
order that thou, my wife, be saved from weeping for lost off¬ 
spring. Mayest thou, O woman, posses? a loving eye, a cheerful, 
countenance, a happy heart, be a distributor of blessing, the pro¬ 
tector of thy household, the rearer of thy womb, and the procreat¬ 
or of healthy children. May I always find happiness in tby com¬ 
pany. V These passages show how happy were the relations be¬ 
tween husband and wife in ancient India and upon what terms man 
treated woman m those times. These ceremonies are now-a-days 
either not performed at all, or where performed they are perform¬ 
ed as a matter of form without their religiuos significance being 
at all realized. In some parts of India the ceremony of consum¬ 
mation of marriage, known as the second marriage, tends to ward 
•off to some extent the evil effects of child-marriage. 
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The child is now bora and the Jdtakarma (ceremony 

of birth) is at oneo performed. As soon as it has 
(d) Jatakarma. been washed, the father takes a little honey with 
a golden pin and touches its mouth with it, re¬ 
peating the following prayer : u Mayest thou, O child, live for a 
hundred years, protected by the gods May Sawitri, the As wins 
and Sarswati protect thy intellect. Mayest thou be firm like a 
stone and strong like an axe- Mayest thou shine like gold. Thy 
flrtil name is Knowledge (Veda). Ma>CvSt thou live for a hundred 
years. May/Indra shower blessings upon thee. O child, who art 
thou, what art thou ? Thou art immortal. May Sawitd give thee 
days, the days the nights, the days and nights, the fortnights, 
the fortnights the months, the months the seasons, the 
seasons the years, and the years long life up to old ago. Thou 
art born of my limbs, from my heart. I join my life to thy life. 
Mayest thou live as long as 1 live. Be thou long-lived like me. 
We pour libations for the bestowal of a healthy mind, healthy 
Intellect, and healthy organs upon our offspring. Let death leave 
us and go to the ignorant and the wicked. Let it be in the path 
of the sinful. I say to thee, who see-est and hearest, may my off¬ 
spring be brave and thou shouldst not come among us till we have 
attained to full age.'* 

The JNdmakamna •fl'TOT^r ceremony is next performed on ihe 
twelfth day after purification. It should take place 
on some lucky day of the moon, at a lucky hour, 
v e) Maiuakarana. and under a good star. The child, we read in the 
Gobhila Grihya Sutras, is to he dressed neatly, 
the mother places it in the father’s lap and the 
latter repeats the mantras repeated at birth. “ The first part of a 
BtAhmana’s compound name should indicate holiness, of a Kshat- 
riya power, of a Vaishya wealth, and of a Sudra contempt. Let the 
second part of a Br&kmana’s name imply prosperity, of a soldier 
preservation, of a merchant nourishment, and of a servant bumble 
attendance. The names of women should be agreeable, soft, clear, 
captivating the fancy, auspicious, ending in long vowels and re¬ 
sembling words of benediction ” (Manu II, 2, 30 re 40.) Now-a- 
days, however, if the J&takarraa and N&makarana are performed, 
they are seldom accompanied with the fervent prayer uttered by the 
aueienfc Aryans and the simple prayer of those days has now given 
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place to tbe family astrologer giving the child two names, one; ac¬ 
cording to the star under which he was born, and the other the one 
by which he is to be known in after years. Relations and friends 
make and receive presents on such occasions, which in many parts 
of the country are marked off by much display of wealth and in¬ 
dulgence in feasts and shows. 

In its fourth month the child is taken out bo see the sun (Nla- 


krarnana (bringing out). The father 

prays : 5 ‘ May we see thee, Sun, tbe eye of the 

(7) ftiskramaua. gods, for a hundred years. May we live for a 
hundred years. May we hear for a hundred 
years. May we be independent fora hundred 
years, and even more than a hundred years.” Annaprasana *Wn 5 f*T 
the feeding-of the child with solid food, now takes place in the 
sixth month and the Aswal&yana Grihya Sutras enumerate the 
various kinds of meats with which it is to be fed, according as the 
father wishes it to possess abundance of strength* or capacity of 
reading tbe Vedas, or prosperity. The prayers are the same as on 
the other three occasions Non a days, however, the child is fed 
with milk and rice but not with meats, and the prayer portion is 
either omitted or left to the priest to repeat The 
ceremony of tonsure (Churakarma), 

(p) Churafcavma. which comes next, takes pi ice according to both 
Manu and the Gribya Sutras in the first or the 
third year after birth. Elaborate rules and 
mantra:, are laid down for applying water to the child’s head, 
and for shaving it. In modern times, however, they are more hon¬ 
oured In the breach than the observance, and the ceremony usual ly 
tak03 place either at the shrine of some titulary deity or at the tern- 
pie of some god or goddess, accompanied with the usual shows. 

We now come to the most important sonskdra of the Hindus, 
which makes the three higher castes entitled to 
(h) The Upa- the appellation of duoija (twice-born). This cere- 
nyana monv is called Upanyanaj because of the 

child being curried to or brought near his precept¬ 
or for initiation into the Veda. He has bie first birth from his 
natural father and mother, but his second birth is from Savifcri 
the gayatri as mother and the preceptor, dchdrya , as father. In 
former times males and females were both eligible, for the upany * 


ana ceremony, for we read in the Harita Sinriti : ki There are two 
kinds of women, those who are knowers of Brabm and those who 
immediately enter family life. The upaw/aW ceremony, the con¬ 
servation of the household lire, the study of the Vedas, and mendi¬ 
cancy in their own households, are for the knowers of Brahm. 
while for those who wish to enter family life immediately, marriage 
should follow 'upmyana." This custom is, however, now discarded, 
and we read in the Kurina Puma a : “.In the former Kalpa only 
tying with girdle sp*?' was laid down for women They were 
also eligible as teachers of the Vedas and could repeat the gay- 
atrl" But why they should not do the same now, the writer does 
not tell us. 

The earliest period for the upanyana is the seventh or the 
eighth year for a Brahm an a, the eleventh for a 
The aejo and Ksbatriya, and the twelfth for a Vaishya, the 
the time for the latest periods being respectively the lbth, the 
ceremony. •22nd, and the 24th years, after which a pvayds 

chitta (penance) is necessary. In modern times, 
however, though the upanyana is generally performed in the case 
of all Brahman as and many of the Kshatriyas, it has fallen into 
disuse among some sections of the Vaishyas, who are now trying 
ip revive it. 

The time for the ceremony is declared to be the spring for a, 
Br&hmana, the summer for a Ksbatriya. and the Sarad (autumn) 
for a Vaishya, though in practice it can be, and is generally per¬ 
formed ou any auspicious day. The child is dressed neatly and 
decked with ornaments for the occasion, and is taken to the pre- 
oeptor (nchdrya) who is to initiate him into the Sastras and the 
practices of the good. He must not only be learned but also duly 
observant of the rules of the Sastraa. The first preceptor is one’s 
own father, then his grandfather, then his brother, and thou men 
of the same caste or cla n. Even women could, in former times, be 
preceptors ; for wo are told by Dewala that “the mother, the ma¬ 
ternal grandmother, the father and mother’s; sister, the grand¬ 
mother’s sister, and the foster-mother*, could even act as gurus. ” 
Now-a-days, however, the father or mother -does not generally act 
as a teacher and strangers or. in sobr© cases, relations are generally 
resorted to for the purpose. The child* is provided with a girdle, a 
mantle, and a staff for the occasion, A Brahman's girdle should 
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for a Br&h mana should come up to his hair and should be made of 


the Paldsa wood, for a Kshatriya it should come up to hie forehead 
and should be made o.t’ the fig-tree, and for a Vaishya it should come 
up to his nose and should be made of the Ocl The mantle for the 
Br&hmana should bo of black antelope hide, for the Kshatriya of 
that of common doer-akin, and for the Vaishya of goat-skin. After 
performing the usual homa the preceptor inquires from the boy as 
to whether he wishes to be a Brahmacliari, and on ilia replying in 
the affirmativej he takes him by the hand and invokes Surya to 
aid him in accepting hind as his Brahmaehari. The boy is now 
dressed as a student and the teacher, placing his hand, in that of 
the boy’s, prays: “May my heart be in thy heart, my mind with 
thine, do thou follow me, listen to my speech with a concentrated 
mind. Brihaspati has placed thee under my care, do thou follow me 
only, may thy thoughts be in me alone, mayest thou have good 
thoughts towards me, and may thy speech be regulated towards 
me. ” 


The boy is now questioned as to whoso pupil he is, and on hie 
saying that he is his preceptor’s pupil, the latter tells him to work 
for him, not to sleep in the daytime, restrain his speech and bring 
fuel for him. He is then invested with the sacred thread and re¬ 
ceives the gdyatri mantra. 


The YagyopavUa ^‘79^ (sacred thread) consists of three 


threads, and is so called because the person 
The Ya^yopavita. wearing it Is invested with the sign of Yagya, 
another name for Vishnu. Its three threads 
are said by some writers as representing the three attributes 
of Satwa, Rajas and Tam as, of which the universe is composed, 
or the three gods Brahma, Vishnu and Rudra in one. Its knots 
represent the pranava with the ardhmatva and it is worn with the 
formula: “ The Yaguopavita is most sacred, it is the ornament 
and the sign of Brahinanhood. lb was produced by Rrahm& sit¬ 
ting on his seat of lotus and from the threads of th 9 stalk of the 
lotus. ” Rut whatever be its esoteric significance, it Is the sign 
of distinguishing a dvoija from a non-dwifa, and though many of its 
possessors in these times are ignorant of the duties it imposes 
upon its wearer, yet it originally marked the entrance of the person 
belonging to the first three castes into the true life of the Aryan. 


Our BrabmacMri is now regularly initiated into the Vedas 
and has bo acquire learning, not with the 
Life of til© Brahma facilities afforded by the present system of 
Chari. school and college education, but by the most 

dutiful service to his preceptor, lasting from twelve to forty-eight 
years according as he aspires to know one, two, three or all the 
four Vedas, “He should have his soul cleansed by purity of con¬ 
duct, vedie rites, self restraint and observance of vows aud hu- 
mility, worship of the morning and evening twilights 
of the sun, the sacred lire and the deities He should cast off procras¬ 
tination and idleness, and should perform his ablutions thrice.” 
(.VJah&bharata Santi Parva, Chapter 191, 8.) “ Always attending to 

the Vedas, silently reciting the mantras obtained from his pre¬ 
ceptor, worshipping all the deities, dutifully waiting upon and 
serving his preceptor, with his own body smeared with clay and 
dirt, the person leading the BrahmachArya mode of life should 
always observe rigid vows, and with senses under control pay 
attention to the instructions he receives. Reflecting upon the Vedas 
and discharging all the duties, he should live dutifully waiting 
upon his preceptor and always bowing to him. Freedom from ail 
other kinds of acts, never showing favour or disfavour to any 
one, doing good even to his enemies, these, O Sire, are the duties 
laid down for a Brahmacharin.” (Mah&blmraba Santi. Parva, 
Chapter 51, verst s 17 to 21.) 

Gobhila’s rules for the Brahraachdri were :—(1) Be obedient to 
thy teacher, except iu treading the path of 
Gobbilas Rules for unrighteousness. (2 & 3) Avoid anger and 
the Bralimachari. untruthfulness. (4) Also sexual intercourse. 

(5) Also a bed higher than thy preceptor’s. 
(6, 7 & 8) Also dancing and singing, perfumes and unguents. (9) 
Avoid sporting iu*water while bathing. (10, 11&12) Also dressing 
the hair and beautifying the complexion, washing the teeth and the 
feet, i.e., do not give undue attention to these things. (13) Also 
shaving the hair. (14 & 15) Also honey and meat. (16) Also 
driving in carts drawn by bullocks. ('7) Also wearing shoes inside 
a village. (18) Also wasting the vital seed” These rules show 
how hardy and simple was the life of the student of those times. 

The relation between him and his preceptor was, moreover, 
marked with implicit obedience on his part and with deep love on 





r his preceptor, No service, however difficult or rnenia 1 , 
was grudged by the pupil, while no feo was charged by the teacher, 
who most, willingly communicated to him all he knew. And so 
highly was the Brahma,bharya mode of life applauded, that.even 


geds like indra had to observe it for 101. years before obtaining 
knowledge of Brahm. (Chandogya Upanishad, Chapter 8, Section 
II, verso 3), Hoary sages like Sukesa and others who had already 
devoted their lives to it, had also to live for a year as Brahamchar* 
ins in the asylum of Pljppttlada before receiving Brahma vidyii It 
was extolled as Superior to Yagya, W (sacrifice), I&thba (ador¬ 
ation), Satrayanam (feeding hermits and the poor), Mau- 

(alienee), An&sakayamim, (fasting), and Arany- 

yan&m (going to live in a forest). (Chandogya Upanishad, 

Chapter 8, Section 5.) The rishis considered the preservation of 
chastity not only conducive to the pupil's physical but also to his 
mental and moral well-being. 

The student was to live upon whatever he could get by bog*- 
ging. Be was to place all be got before his preceptor and to 
eat only what the latter gave him. He was most strictly enjoined 
nob to think: of women and to keep his vow of chastity inviolate, to 
perform his ablutions and prayers at the prescribed hours, to be 
diligent in study, and to receive instruction only when the teacher 
was willing to impart it. He was to respect his teacher as his god, 
to look upon him as tbo very imago of Brahm, and it is declared 
that it is only the man with a teacher who knows (A'charyavan 
purosbo Veda ( M) (Chandogya Up ., VI, 11 - 2 ), and 
that knowledge acquired otherwise is theft of knowledge, Vidya 
(knowledge) is, moreover, represented as telling the Brdhmana r.o 
impart, her only to one who is qualified sot-hat she may be powerful 

There were life-long students also in ancient India, who never 
left their teacher’s home and dutifully attended them till the dis¬ 
solution of- ‘their bodies, otherwise the ordinary practice was to 
leave on tbo completion of the period of studentship. 

The two great features of the student’s life in ancient India, viz . , 
his rigid observance of chastity and residence 
Life of a Modern in hi a preceptor’s house, are, however, now 
Hindu Student. either unknown among, or cannot be observed, 
by the majority of present Hindu students. The 
upanatfana c^reinonyls also more a formal than a living institution. 




The student does not generally leave his family to go and live in his 
preceptor’s home as soon as be receives the sacred thread, oor does 
he 3 tudy under the person who invests him with it. Bis round of 
mendicancy is now over in a few seconds and hi 3 mantle, sbatT and 
girdle are worn only to be discarded. His return home (Samovar- 
tan) takes place the very moment he is invested with the thread. 
No relation is established between him and the person who invests 
him with the thread, and he is at liberty to seek instruction wher¬ 
ever he can tind it. Sanskrit has, however, still great hold upon 
the people of India, and many Hindus even now study it for years 
even though they know it does not at all pay them to do so, At the 
chief centres of learning, like Benares and Navadipa in Bengal, 
Brahman a and other students still flock from all parts of the country. 
In the former, besides an old Sanskrit College maintained by the 
Government, there are several indigenous Sanskrit Colleges sup¬ 
ported by the rich, besides many small schools and poMishalaz 
where Pandits te&eb their pupils like the rishis of old days. The 
same is the case with many of the Sanyasis wno look upon impart¬ 
ing instruction to others as a part of their duty in life. In Nava¬ 
dipa also students are regularly taught and there, as well as in 
Benares, those who are unable to maiutain themselves either re¬ 
ceive their daily meals at the various awmksketras (feeding-houses) 
established by the rich and the public-spirited, or in some eases 
from their teachers thmeselves. who earn money at Saradhas and 
other occasions for their own as well as their pupils’ mainten¬ 
ance, In somo of those Kdiclras as: many as 500 students anu aany- 
as : .s are fed during the day, and in this way the study of Sanskrit 
which, but for its modern revival among the educated classes, 
would have greatly declined, is being kept up by the Br&limanas. 
In Haradwar and Hrishikesha also some of the Sanyasis have 
regular establishments for the study of Sanskrh, employing a 
staff of teachers for the purpose. Instruction in such institutions 
is not only freely given, but the pupils are fed and lodged in the 
school. The Br&hmana or the Sanyasi of to-day, whatever be the 
extent of his learning, has thus still some of the spirit of his an¬ 
cestors left in him in imparting instruction as apart of his duty, 
the pupil sharing in many respects the comforts of life of his mas¬ 
ter, as well as cheerfully undergoing the discomforts he suffers. 
Service is not exacted from pupils in the same way as it. was in 
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irnes. They are net told to tend their preceptor’s cow* when 
grazing, aor do other menial work for him, but love and obedience 
are demanded and willingly given. 

Among the classes who have received the advantages of a 
western culture, a Hindu revival and a greater impetus towards 
the study of Sanskrit, are also, most noticeable. Parents and 
children are now-a*days showing greater eagerness to study their 
ancient classic than their immediate predecessors did, and a move* 
ment in favour of education in schools and colleges combining the 
scientific training of the West with the religious and philosophic 
training of the East, is coming into prominence. The Hindu’s spirit 
of religious inquiry has been roused and the day is probably not 
distant when Sanskrit will nob be the dead but the living language 
of the people of In lia. All throughout the country men of wealth 
and position are liberally endowing or founding institutions for 
the promotion of Sanskrit learning, and instead of the ancient 
system of teaching being altogether discarded, there is also a move¬ 
ment towards reviving it in some places by the resuscitation of the 
tol and the Gurukula system of education, and in others by com¬ 
bining a knowledge of the literature and philosophy of the East with 
a knowledge of the literature and philosophy of the West. How 
far it will produce the type of scholars the country requires, time 
alone will show. But that a revival of Sanskrit learning will 
do good is undoubted. The merits of the old system were its 
(1) cheapness, (2) inculcation of habits of reverence and love on 
the part of the pupil, and love and strong interest in the welfare 
of the pupil on the part of the teacher, and (:») the general absence 
of all pernicious effect on the health of the student. The system, 


though poor in average, was yet more successful in giving th 


joi 


world a greater number of devoted scholars than our present schc 
and college system. 

On the other hand, the present system of education is r a0fc on ^ 
highly injurious to the healths and T i ) kj..iques 
Results of the of the majority of our students, bu* 

present system 
of education. 


also fails 

. , , it comprehen- 

lo encourage original research ana 

T . ates most of 

It incapacit 

. . . . n , , ,*uifc and makes 

them from serious intellectual P«^ orit coura 

respect for age f’ud aut 

, . , ., . . . . . healthy pe 'laim- 

of conviction, besides giving rise to a spirit of ur 


siveness of thought, 
them from serioui 
them irreligious, devoid of respect 
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ism and despondency of spirit, with little or no disposition to look 
beyond present wants. The number of educated men, dying* even 
before the age of 50, is fast increasing amongst us and physical 
degeneration of the race is threatening the Hindus in the near 
future.. Educated Hindus show little or no disposition to work 
among* or sympathize with their less educated countrymen and are 
unfortunately coming to form a class along with the many other 
castes and classes now found in India. The cost of a University 
education already tells hardly upon the Indian parent. It is 
now more than a thousand rupees for an ordinary B A. degree. 
Under the new rules it promises to be much more. Twenty-live 
years ago, after paying* for his education, a lai of parts brought a 
clear saving of between 300 and 400 rupees to his family. In Eng¬ 
land the cost of a University degree is about £488-10, and if the 
student gets a scholarship of £125 a year, it is only £113-10., On the 
other hand, the prospects of the Indian B. A. are not more than 
Rs, 30 or 40 a month to start with, while the English graduate starts 
with about ten times as much. It may therefore be doubted if the 
present system of education is suited to the present needs of the 
country, and the general opinion is that, unless it is made less rigid, 
less costly end more suited to the modern requirements of the 
community, it is not likely to lead to better results. The present 
tendency seems to be to make University education both costly 
and difficult of attainment, not only for a man of ordinary, but 
for one of good means also. This, I am afraid, is no remedy for 
the evil- 

The question of religious education of our youth is even 

mow Important, than 3ecular education. The matter was brought 

*''before the Universities Commission who did not, however, see 

ir way towards making any specific recommendation on the 

sll ^'‘ ct. In my evidence before the Commission I said:—“ It 

13 UOlJ so much the reading of moral text-books as of acquir- 

in ” ‘ ° truths of religion and morality through intimate per. 
.acmalconU , • , . 

act with a teacher, that ought to be our- aim in correcfc- 

in 0 e l >rt *> 3 enb irreligious tendencies of our students. For this 

P UJ n ° u S Q iy the intellectual capacity, but the character and 

i 'eLgiou teml Sicle9 ^ teacher cannot be too carefully scrutinized 
before he is earn , , . , . ,, ^ , , 

Nloyedvn a school or college, Our students are 
taught morality , . . , „ . .. . 

and principles oi universal religion m the class 
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gh books which arc prescribed by the University, but 
the impression lef: upon their minds is not lasting, because they sel¬ 
dom find their teacher making any approaches what he teaches. The 
simplest book taught by a teacher, who is himself in earnest, will do 
more than the loftiest philosophy taught by one who thinks his work 
in the school or college to be over after bo has lectured to his 
students from a certain text-book for a certain number of hours. 
It was different in the old Hindu times whore the teacher was 
generally a living example of what he taught. Wo may have 
degrees in comparative religion for those who seek for them, but 
to make the majority of our students good and virtuous and love and 
practise religious truth, we must try to present it to them through 
living examples. Books on morality aad religion cannot be dispens¬ 
ed with, but we must not lose sight of the fact that all success iu the 
direction of a moral and spiritual life comes more from the person¬ 
al influence of the teacher than of the books he teaches. I would 
therefore suggest(l> that adequate provision be made for religious 
education in all colleges and schools by calling upon the leaders 
of the respective communities of which their students are generally 
composed, to find funds for the same; (2) appoint the best men 
available for imparting religious education : (3) m aku over its 
supervision to the college authorities ; and (4) take care that 
religious controversies ate not allowed. I need not here parti¬ 
cularize books which will bo useful as religious text-hooks 
* though for Hindu students. Books, like the Rhagwab Gita with 
certain portions left out and the text-books of Hinduism which 
are being published by the Central Hindu College, Benares, 
arid for all students books like Emerson’s Essays, may he 
suggested. 

For Hindu students I would, moreover, have periodical lectures 


on such portions of the Vedas, Institutes of Manu, the great Hindu 
Epics, and the various systems of Hindu philosophy as are free 
from controversial matter. In all Hindu Boarding-houses I would 
also have all students perform their prayers at prescribed hours with 
some resident teacher or professor of the same faith. I would also 
have inquiry into religious truth by college authorities encourag¬ 
ing lectures on religion by eminent preachers or teachers who 
happen to be passing through the place and who agree to give 
them without attacking other religions. [ must, however, conUs 1 * 


that Hindu parents show little regard for the religious education of 
their boys at home, and they shall have to act more earnestly in this 
direction if they wish to turn the current of thought the right way.” 

The Indian parent sees the defects of the present system, and 
yet he has no option but to educate his children according to it, 
and 1 think he has a right to expect the same modifications in it as 
have been made in other progressive countries. The future of the 
educated youth of the country does not seem to be very bright or 
promising. 

After reading one, two, three or ail the four Vedas, the student 
in ancient India loft his preceptor, but not be- 
( i ) Sama vartan. fore making him a present (guru dakshlna), 
uot as a fee, for learning was never sold in 
this country, but as a mark of respect. The parting advice of the 
teacher to the pupil, as given in one of the Upanishads, may well 
be imitated by modern teachers also. Says the Guru: ‘ ‘ Speak 
the truth. Practise dharma. Let there be no neglect of daily read¬ 
ing the Scripture. Having brought welcome wealth to thy teacher, 
do not cut off the line of offspring. Do not neglect truth. Do 
not neglect duty. Do not neglect prudence. Do not neglect pros¬ 
perity. Let there bo no neglect of thy duties towards the gods and 
the forefathers. Let thy mother be a god unto thee. Let thy father 
be a god unto thee Let thy teacher bo a god unto the. Let thy 
guest be a god unto thee. All acts which are unblameable ought to 
be done, no others. All our praiseworthy doiugs ought only to be 91 
followed by thee, no others. Br&hmauas who are better than us 
ought to be provided with a seat. What is to be given should be 
given with faith, not without faith, with prudence, with modesty, 
with fear and with affection. If thou hast doubt regarding ary 
act or course of conduct, act as Br&hmanas of meek and sober 
judgment do in thy neighbourhood ” (Taitreya Upanishad, l—11.) 
Love of parents was always recognised as a most sacred duty in 
India, and we read in the beautiful story of the good fowler in the 
Mahabhd.rata that, after Impairing a knowledge of Br&hra to a 
young Bnlhmana, he told him in reply to his question as to who 
were bis gode, that im aged father and mother were his gods. 

“ These,” says the fowler, “ are my gods. What is due unto the 
gods I do to them. .Aud O Br&bmana the parents, the sacred fires* 
the atma (self), the preceptor, these five arc worthy of the highest 
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a person who wishes for prosperity. By serving' them 
Bone acquires every prosperity, and it is the eternal duty of all 
|householders.” (Vana Parva, Chapter 214, verses 19 and 28.) 
Nothing can also be more touching than the story of Kama living 
in exile for fourteen years and refusing the crown ottered by his 
brother Bbarata, simply to carry out his father’s commands, or 
Yidhiskthira’s four brothers following him dutifully through good 
and evil fortune. How vastly different it is now-a-days when nei¬ 
ther parents and teachers are respected, nor often deserve the* re¬ 
spect of the younger general ion, nor clothe latter often calize the 
importance of their duties to others. 

This brings us to the institution of marriage and the life of the 
householder. The Sastras declare every Aryan 
Marriaeje. to be a debtor to the rishis, the gods and the 
ancestors, and that he should discharge the 
first obligation by observing Brahmacharya and studying the 
Vedas, the second by performing sacrifices, and the third by- 
marrying aud begetting children. After having discharged the 
first by living as a student with his preceptor, lie should enter 
family life in order to discharge the other two. “A bod,'’ says 
Baudhdydna, u secures these worlds, a grandson bliss, and a great- 
grandson a seat even above the highest heavons. By begetting a 
virtuous son one saves himself as well as his seven preceding and 
seven following generations. Odg should therefore beget children 
on a chaste wife, of hirs own caste, married according to rites, pos¬ 
sessed of ail good qualities, iievoted to none but himself, handsome 
in appearance, young and healthy, having brothers and not be 
longing to his own gotra t aud horn in an ar&fui family,” The 
Vedie laws of marriage introduce us to a state of society where 
men and wornon acted as free agents in matrimonial matters anjf 
where women were treated not as inferiors but as equal to rr^ nt 
f * How many a maid is pleasing to the suitor who would marry h ci . 
for h£r riches. If the girl be both good and fair of featt ref s i 10 
finds by her own worth a friend among the people.’* $jg Veda, 
N, 27-12.) Early marriages were never common in ancient India. 
On the contrary, selection w&s&e’ P ul °- Theory of the marriage 
of Sury& (Sury’s daughter), moreover, shfifra that both husbands 
and wives of that period fully realized the importance of the mar¬ 
riage sacrament. At the marriage ceremony the husband told th 
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wife : “I take thy hand in mine for happy fortune, that thou may- 
est roach with me, thy husband, old age. The gods Bhaga, Arya- 
man, Sawifca and Purandhi. have given thee to. me for my house¬ 
hold’s mistress. O PuRhan, send her on most auspicious, who shall 
he the sharer of ray pleasures and shall twine her loving arras 
around me and welc ome my love and embraces ” As soon as the 
woman reached her husband’s home, the latter offered a sacrifice 
to the fire, and the bridal pair were addressed as follows : ” Bo ye 
not parted, dwell ye here, reach the full terra of human life with 
sons and grandsons, rejoice, sport and play In your own house¬ 
hold,” The husband also prayed : “ May Prajapatl give us child¬ 
ren, may Aryaman adorn us till old age comes near, auspiciously 
do thou enter thy husband’s house, bringing blessings to his bipeds 
and quadrupeds. Be not evil-eyed nor slayer of fcby husband, 
bring welfare to his cattle, be radiant and gentle-hearted. Love 

the gods, bring forth heroes.O bounteous indra, make this 

bride blessed in*her sons and grandsons. Vouchsafe to her ten 
son's and make her husband the eleventh man. Over thy husband’s 
father and mother, over liifl sisters and brothers, be thou the queen 
of his household. May the universal gods, the waters join our 
hearts. May Matriswa, the Dbabrf and the Sarswati bind us to¬ 
gether.” (Big Veda, X, 35, 36, 3< and 42 to 47.) 

In the period that followed there were also no early marriages. 

In the Srnriti period the ages were 30 and 24 
Causes of early for males and not-loss than 12 for females, 
marriage in India, though it was declared by Manu (IX—D4 add 8b) 
and its results. that a girl may remain a maid all her life ra¬ 
ther than be given to an unsuitable person. 
Susruta, the well known Hindu work on medicine, laid down the 
’•ale that ” a woman below the age of 16 who conceives from a 
rl ya below 25, either miscarries, or if the child is born it does not 
live 3 png ; or if it Iive3 long, its vital parts become weak. Let no 
one thT^fore lay the seed in an immature girl.” In practice 
the rule vW to marry after the period of Samavartan was over for 
^ males, and fdi Iqmales after they bad attained puberty ; and the 
stories of Swayamv^as ofdaugjites of kings, show that girls mar¬ 
ried at an age when they coiled judge ox the resup of feats of arras 
or of the wealth andjuowess of their suites- The V W in which 
Bita, Savitri, Dam ay anti and Dranpadi chisc their hu: bauds, 


shared their misfortunes, resisted temptation, or even saved their 
husbands from death, as in the case of Savitri, shows that early 
marriage could not have been the rule either in the earlier Srnriti 
>r the epic periods., It is only in later Smritis, like Parasara, 
that the rule regarding early marriage is largely met with; and 
the verse of Parasara that a girl is a Gourl at 8, a Rohini fit 9 
and a maiden at 10 which is now quoted in support of early mar¬ 
riage, finds no corroboration in the writers of the earlier Srnriti 
period. If girls in ancient India had developed so early as these 
wjges seem to indicate, they would not have produced the strong 
nd healthy Aryans they did in those days. Both men and women 
were careful in observing their Brahmacbarya for a proper 
period and entered the Grihasta Asrama (life of a householder) 
only when they were fully capable of doing so. Husbands and 
ives used to dine together, sit on the 3ame seats and drive in the 
ame carriages always, and not merely on occasions of marriage, 
'■'here were no costly ceremonies attending marriages, nor were 
irge dowers demanded from fathers of girls, nor were the latter 
?pld, nor had fathers of girls to beg or borrow to find a 
ridegroom for them, but gave lands, cows, slaves, dresses, buiiV 
oes, gold, jewels, horses and other things to the best of their 
.ieans. 

When the present custom of child and early marriages came 
n full force, cannot bo historically known, though the popular 
relief seems to be that it arose in the Mahomedan times 
hen abduction of girls with desirable features was common. Ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Gait, Superintendent of Census for Bengal, it is 
largely due to (1) the practice of hypergamy, (2) to the exigencies 
f the caste-system and the necessity of providing for a girl before 
le could indulge in fancies of her own, aud so perhaps bring so- 
/• ,al ruin upon her family, (3) to the survival of a practice neces¬ 
sary in the oldest type of society where an unmarried woman was 
exposed to a double evil, the stain of communism with her own 
hd the risk of forcible abduction into another. (Page 256 of 
Bengal Census Report for 1901.) The last of these causes does not 
ow operate towards inducing early marriage, and the only con¬ 
siderations that inlluence the age of marriage, are the smallness of 
the circle of choice both for brides *and bridegrooms, due to the 
•-mallness of the caste to which the parties belong, and the popular 
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sentiment that it is safer and more respectable to marry a girl 
as early .as possible, and lastly, to the deep hold which Parana s 
text quoted above has upon the popular mind. On the other hand, 
where the cost of obtaining a wife or husband is comparatively great 
as it is in some of the castes, the number of old maids and bachelors 
l9 larve, in spite of Saetric texts and sentiment. For instance, 
amen-' the Kulin Brahmins of Bengal, when the father has not the 
means" of complying with the extortionate demands of bridegrooms 
of a higher class and cannot marry the girl to a bridegroom of 
the lower one, she remains an old maid. J t is also not uncom¬ 
mon for one man to marry several daughters of a family, or for two 
families to exchange wives and husbands, irrespective of age aw 
gastric texts. The law of supply and demand operates in the 
marriage as it does in the other markets of India- In P arts of 
country, especially Bengal in the name of Pan, are extortej 
W C sums of money from fathers of brides by bridegrooms 
and University degrees now have a less value in, Governmon 
service or the professions than in the marriage market. A' 
M.A. commands a good price both among Brahmins and Kay at 
tbas of Bengal. Among Kulios as much as Rs. 5,000 is pant lor a 
M A. bridegroom. Among other sect3 of Brahmins, as much t- 
Rs. 1,000 is paid. Among the Malthal Brahmins of Behar the ru 
of payment is, that the party who is of the inferior caste, whether .d 
the bride or the bridegroom, pays the other party Rs. 3i>. In M - 
North-Western Provinces and the Punjab it is somewhat ditVerei f 
and the bridegroom only receives presents suited to the means ; 
the bride’s father, though the latter usually oversteps them a 

runs into debt in order to make a show of respectability and atfl- 
well with his brethren in the caste. Among some, of the Brahrnj i ■, 
for instance, the Kanykubjas, large sums of moneys are extorted 
fathers of bridegrooms. Among some of the Kehatrlya tribes a ~- 
riage expenses also lead to female infanticide.' The cost of a ma r- 
age is almost everywhere ruinous and leaves a family embarras s 
for many years, and efforts made to reduceeuch expenses by v 
ous social reform associations in the country have only been j 
partially successful. The worst offenders in this respect are' .. 
highest classes who get mad on the occasion and indulge in w, 
absurd and meaningless displays of wealth. One would, for irm&m 
put up hundis or currency notes of small values or copper 


brass vessels upon frames of bamboos which are carried before 
the bridal procession:, to be plundered by the poor and othei’ hang¬ 
ers-on when .the party reaches the bride’s bouse. Another would 
feast thousands of people of all the villages around. A third would 
throw large sums of money, when bringing the bride home. Among* 
Rajputs the Walter Iiitkarni. Sabha has been doing its best to 
stop it. The Vaishya Maha Sabha and other reform bodies are 
doing the same. But, as a rule, every Hindu spends more on occa¬ 
sions of marriage than he ought, and often involves himself in 
serious trouble. One of the causes for this extravagance in marriage 
expenses is the custom of child-marriage. In cases where the par¬ 
ties arc not children, such extravagance is not common. Stop child- 
marriage and you achieve the three-fold result of conserving the 
energy of the nation, saving its youth, and preventing waste of 
money, forwarding the education of the race and making it better 
fitted for the struggle of modern life. The figures of the last census 
show that among Hindus out of every 1,000, 25 males and 70 females 
are married before the age of ten, 8 and 16 before the ago of 5, and 
160 and 468 between 10 and 16. Between 15 and 20 four-fifths 
of the girls are married. Among Mahomedans only 7 per cent, 
against 12 per cent, of the Hindu girls marry before the age of 10 
aud only 39 per cent.- against 47 of the Hindus betv/een 15 and 
20. Among Hindus one woman out of 15 is a widow, and one out of 
every ! ,000 between the age of 1 and 5, 16 before the age of 10 and 
2o between the age of 10 and 15 are widows. Among .Mahomedans 
the number of child-widows is much smaller, and they have 
always the liberty to ye-marry which Hindus have not. 

The question is, how should such a state of things be put a 
stop to ? The Government has made it penal 
Reform ill the for a man to have intercourse with his wife be- 
Maniacje System, fore the age of 12. But infant marriage is not 
less rampant. The Ary a and the Brahmo Sam- 
ajes which have abolished it, represent a very r.mall section of the 
community, while the efforts of the Indian Social Conference in 
the same direction have borne but.indirect fruit. A number of 
caste associations have, however, lately sprung up in the country 
and are steadily working in this direction, each according to its 
needs, and their efforts promise better success in the near future. 

As an Instance I may mention the Vaishya Maha Sabha of 


which J have been acting as General Secretary for the last far 
years. Prevention of early marriages is a prominent part, of o vr 
programme, and we have tried to convince our community not on : ■/ 
by arguments drawn from reason, but also by appeal to authori 
of the Sastras from the mouths of their most honoured and reco 
nized exponents. Our success has not yet been great, but we fir* 
a steadily growing public opinion in our favour and the numb 
of child-marriages gradually becoming less every year, and fcbo:^ 
who do not indulge in them are no longer looked upon with the sai 
disfavour as before. Little argument is now necesvsary to confine 
the orthodox of the necessity of postponing the marriage of boy 
tili Uie age of 15 or 16. In the matter of girls, we have me 
difficulty and have iad to take the safest age for marriage at 12 av* 
consummation of marriage about two years later, and the pub; ;, 
are gradually falling in with our views. There is now not the sa no 

i 1 . 

opposition as there was ten years ago, and those who oppose s 
and adhere to the old rule of 8, 9 or lo for girls, are beginning to ho 
looked upon with disfavour. 

Hypergamy or marrying above the caste or sub-caste, thou. i. 
at one time it may have given rise to early marriages, is not nj 
a cause of such marriages, at least in Upper India. The want oi 
suitable husbands for girls operates as a more powerful 
and parents who would otherwise postpone the marriage of tho 
daughters have to give them in marriage as soon as a suitable 
husband is available. It is absurd to think that, for many lo 
years to come, marriages in India could'be made by mutual sek 
tion or unrestricted courtship. Whatever it may have been in th j 
I ndia of the past, the present condition hi Hindu society, time-1 > 
nored traditions, the influence of religion and the general distrust cd 
man towards woman, all stand in the way of ideas of love and cou 
*ibip of Europe coming to be fashionable in India. Perhaps in |!vr 
rope also, the system.is not an unmixed blessing. In India Hindu f; 
eiety requires to advance morally and intellectually much furtl. 
than it has done, before it can change its present system for wl 
it was in the Vedic period. All that it can at once do to pm 
stop to early marriages is to broaden the basis of selection ini ' 
manner pointed out above. Legislation has been attempted in th i - 
direction by two of the Hindu states in Southern and Wester-c 
India. In Mysore they havo made marriage of girls below eight to 
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be penal. In Bated a marriage of boys below 16 and of girls below 
12 has been made penal. These states ave, however, Hindu states 
legislating for Hindu subjects, and yet the Baroda Act is still is the 
subject of much adverse comment both there as well as outside. 

1 happened to be there some time ago and addressed a crowded 
audience on the question of social reform and am glad to find that 
my suggestion as to age has been accepted by the Baroda au¬ 
thorities. But how far the people will co-operate in carrying out 
the law, remains to be seen. In British India legislation in this 
direction is out of question, and the solution of the question must 
be left to the people themselves, according to their own lines, and 
for that the outlook is hot quite hopeless. 

As I have pointed but more than once those sections of a caste 
which interdine should also intermarry and vice versd, and that 
if the efforts of social reformers were directed towards this, they 
will be more successful than by trying to achieve the more ambi¬ 
tious ideals of intermarriage between various castes in India. Even 
this will not be easy of achievement and the number of sections and 
pub-sections of a caste with their petty jealousies and ideas of pre¬ 
cedence and social superiority, shall always be found enough to 
drive the reformer to despair. Speaking from experience of my own 
community, the Vaishyas, the only result, of ten years’ continuous 
effort has been to widen the circle of choice of husbands and wives 
by bringing people from various part9 of the country together and 
thus saving them from the necessity of both chil,(btnarriago and 
extravagance in marriages necessitated by unions made locally. The 
different sections of the Vaishyas which are only duo to locality, 
such as Agarwalas and Churuwajs, are beginning to intermarry. 
The Jains and the Vaishnavas also intermarry. But intermarriage 
among sub-sections other than local 1$ not yet common, though if 
steady efforts continue to be made, something more tangible may 


result in future. 

The argument per contra based upon the number of happy 
homes met with among the Hindus, the chastity and devotion of 
our women ar*d our young men being less likely to be led astray 
by thau wio.^at early marriages, loses sight of the fact that 
the poor wife, however chaste, brings forth sickly children and is 
often a life-long invalid and the husband scarcely able to with¬ 
stand the pressure of modern life. In ancient India where early 


marriages were not common, the woman was as chaste as, and 
brought forth healthier children than nov,\ and the man though 
as devoted to his wife, was able to withstand the wear and tear 
of life better than now. 

The position of the Hindu widow is very peculiar, and her lot, 
if she happens to be a child or a girl-widow, 
The Hindu Widow. one of life dong misery. Exposed to all 
sorts of temptations, constantly suspected 
and watched by even her nearest and dearest relations, not allowed 
to re-marry, bound by custom to a life of asceticism, her miseries 
have always excited the sympathy of the reformer and the patriot. 
The presence of even one child or girl-widow in a family is suffi¬ 
cient to cast a gloom over every festivity, and people curse the day 
when she was born. And yet so strong is the force of custom, so 
powerful the influence of tradition, that the majority of these 
Hindu widows accept their lot with patience and devote themselves 
to a life of self-denial with cheerful resignation, and instances where 
they g j wrong are not so common as might have been expected. 
The same custom which prohibits their re-raarriage, also comes to 
their rescue in another way, In making their husbands andtheirown 
relations provide immediately after the death of their husbands 
by voluntary contribution a fund for their private use. The 
male and female members of their families, though they watch 
them, also do their utmost to make their lot as bearable as { 
they can. If a widow happens to be the mother of a family, she j 
at once becomes the matron of the family and her authority 
in matters relating to it is supreme. In many cases she is I 


its guardian angel ministering to the sick, and sympathiz¬ 
ing with the fortunate. And yet it is a cruel custom which 
prohibits the re-marriage of at least such of fcho widows 
who have lost their husbands before they reached the age 
of puberty, and in whose case it is a misnomer to say that 
they were married in any, even in the later Sastric, sense of the 
term. We have here one widow for every six women against 
one in thirteen in England. Amongst Hindus, one girl between the 
age of l and 5, 6 between the ages of 5 ami 10 and 21 between 10 
and 15 are widows. That such a large number of child and girl- 
widows can never contribute to the well-being of a community 
is beyond question, ft is, moreover, common knowledge that 
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of infanticide and fratricide, but also a largo 
J proportion of the prostitutes of our large towns are the results of 
; the prohibition of widow re-marriage. The question has been 
/ exercising public attention for the last fifty years The urst 
practical protest recorded against it was by the late isbwarchunder 
Viuyasagar, whose untiring efforts in this direction resulted in the 
passing of a law legalizing the re-marriage of Hindu wido.vs «n 
the shape of Act 15 of 1856. Since then efforts have been made in 
various parts of India, especially in the Bombay Presidency, to 
! popularise the custom. But orthodoxy defies the reformer and 
the law, and uhe only result of these efforts have been twenty-one 
widow marriages in 48 years. In Bengal, with the exception oi the 
Braiunos, orthodox Hindus still look upon the re-marriage of 
widows with strong disfavour, although the number of widowed 
females there is the largest of any in India, in Upper India the 
Ary a Saraaj and one or two other reform associations are in favour 
of widow marriage, and a few marriages have lately been celebrat¬ 
ed among the Jains and the Agarwala Vaishyas of Meerut and 
Muzuffernaggar. But popular feeling is still strongly against 
it., and it will take some time before the higher castes, the twice- 
born, recognize it even with the same grace as they have done the 
raising of the marriageable age of girls. The reformers are 
looked down upon b.> the rest of the community, and any as¬ 
sociation which sets this programme before it, at once alienates 
orthodox sympathy from it. To minimize the evil, the raising 
of the marriageable age of girls on the one hand, and discourage¬ 
ment of unequal marriages on the other, are therefore the only 
possible means of reducing the number of child and girl-widows, 
and many of the reform associations have adopted these 
as their next best course. The number of girls who are 
left widows before the age of 1? will he sensibly reduced, 
if not altogether disappear, if the ago of marriage were fixed at 
12, as has been done in some parts of the country. On the 
other hand, the number of girl-widows between 10 or 15 
is most high in the cose of those who marry them at or 
after the age of 40. Such marriages are often made for money, 
and husbands pay large sums to fathers of girls for them, 
They are looked dow n upon by the people and the Vaishy a Maha 
Sabha and other s abb as have steadily denounced this practice and 
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the public sympathize with them so far. If, therefore, we stop 
such unequal marriages, we reduce the number of girl-widows be¬ 
tween 10 and 15. In cases where the ages of the husband 
and the wife are equal, the husband generally outlives the 
wife, or if the wife survives the husband, she does so at 
a time of life when she would not care to ro-marrry any more 
in India than anywhere else. It is only in the case of boys who 
have not overcome even the diseases incidental to childhood, that 
their marriage with girls of equal or younger age, brings widow¬ 
hood on the latter and for that 16 as the marriageable age, for boys 
would minimize the evil. The prejudice against widow-marriage 
is not due to any fear of glut in the marriage market, or leading 
to any undesirable competition between maidens and widows for 
husbands, nor to auy desire to circumscribe a widow’s rights, 
but simply to tradition which associates such re-marriage with 
social degradation and brings the caste to the level of the lower 
castes among whom it prevails. So strong is this feeling that it 
prompts those of the lower castes who claim to advance high 
in the social scale, to commence doing so by stopping widow 
re-marriage. It is seen in the case of Mahomedans also. Among 
them, in spite of their being no religious prohibition of widow 
re-marriage, widows of the higher classes do not re marry because 
of the social degradation attaching to a custom which is in vogue 
among the lower classes only. The advocates of widow marriage 
have thus a hard fight to conquer before they can make it popular 
among the people. 

III.—THE LIFE OF THE HINDUS IN 
ANCIENT AND MODERN TIMES. 


Laws of Health.— We have seen that the Aryans of ancient 
India were a strong, healthy and active people, full of life and 
vigor, who not only prayed for at long-lived progeny, but took 
practical steps to ensure longevity both for themselves and their 
children. If they wished to live for a 100 years, which they consid¬ 
ered to be the full duration of man’s life upon earth, they also 
took the necessary precautions to secure it. They looked upon 
man not so much from outside as from inside, and made the 
spiritual, the moral and the mental in him rule the physical. 
Health was considered to be the parity of correlation between the 


inner and the outer man, the old rule of means senct in corpore somo ) 
and disease was the absence or the excess or disparity of such 
correlation between the time, the mind and the objects of the 
senses. They looked upon both the mind and the body as the 
seats of health and disease, and tried to secure not only the pro¬ 
per correlation of all the various humours of man's body, but also 
peace of mind. Like the ruler of his town or the driver of his 
cart, man was enjoined always to be careful of bis body, regulating 1 
his daily life with reference to the seasons of the year. The year 
vvas divided into six seasons, - the Sisira, corresponding to Magha 
and Phalguna, the \asanta to Chditra anu-Vais&kh, the Grisbma 
to Jaistha and Asarh, the V&rsha to Sravana and Bhadrapado, 
the Sarada to Aswin and K&rfcika, and the Hemanta to Marg- 
shirsha and Pausha. The first three were the seasons of taking 
fad dm a) W and the last three of giving (visarg) In the for¬ 
mer, when the sun was in the northern solstice, a mode of life 
different to that which it sva3 in the southern solstice was prescribed. 
In the latter portion of the taking' and the first of the giving 
period, viz., in summer and the rains, the body vvas considered to 
be weaker than in the intermediate periods, the Sarada and the 
Vasanta, when it was neither weak nor strong, while In the last 
portion of the Hemanta and the first portion of the Sisira, it was 
the strongest. Various kinds of flesh-meat, and milk and its pre 
parations, rubbing the body with oils of divers description, ex¬ 
posure to the sun and keeping warm were recommended for the 
Hemanta and the Sisira seasons, while in the latter exposure and 
all kinds of pungent and bitter things were to be avoided. In the 
Vasanta season use of purgatives and unguents and cleaning the 
body with cool and fragrant water, light food and light drinks, as 
as well as athletic sports, were recommended. In the Grishma 
season, when the body becomes weak, avoidance of all physical 
excesses and the use of cooling foods and drinks, and the avoid¬ 
ance of all intoxicating liquors, in the Varsba season sour and 
saline foods, cleanliness in dress, and in the Sarada foods which 
check the bile and avoidance of exposure to the sun, were recom¬ 
mended. Not oaly preservation of health but also subjugation 
of the senses, was the primary object of the rishis of ancient 
India, and for this purpose the practices of tfie good aud the wise 
were most strictly enjoined to be followed, not only in matters 
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spiritual but also in matters physical. Worship of the gods anil the 


wise,'the aged and the learned, sweetness of speech, reverence to 
guests, control of the seoses, emulation and not jealousy of others’ 
virtues, strenuous exertion for one’s good, cleverness and ability, 
above all righteousness of behaviour and honesty of purpose, were 
considered to be even more necessary to secure good health than 
regular purification of the body by baths, cleanliness, decency in 
dress, avoidance of impure persons and filthy places and bodily 
excesses. Man was declared to consist of eight saras or elements— 
the skin, the blood, the flesh, the fat, the bones, the marrow, the 
vital seed and the mind—and only he in whom all these existed in 
duo proportion, was held to he the strongest and the healthiest man 
of his time, capable of enduring fatigue and toil, possessed of 
confidence in himself, attentive to everything that required atten¬ 
tion, his body firm, his tread well balanced, and his voice deep 
and reverberating, possessed of happiness and power, free from 
symptoms of bodily or meufcal decay, not subject to sudden 
outbursts of temper, and blessed with a strong and healthy 
o If spring. 

Ail the great rishis and warriors of ancient India, like Vash- 
istha, Yyasa, Rama, Lakhsmau, Hanuraan, 
Exemplified in Krishna, Bhishraa, Ar;juna, Bhitna, Kama, &c., 
the lives of an- as described in the Mah&bh&rata and the R(im&- 
cieut Hindus. yana, were persons possessed of strength of 
both body and mind. Rama is described by 
Valrniki to be “ tall and broad-shouldered, strong of limb, with a 
neck having the triple line of the conch shell, of massive jaw, 
broad chest, deep muscle, with armsextending to the thighs, pos¬ 
sessing a stately head, a stately brow and a stately tread, limbs 
set in fair proportion, large eyes, shining smartly, as well versed 
In the Vedas and Vedangas as in the art of war, beloved by all, 
of lofty aims, ever surrounded by the good, equal to Vishnu in 
might, to the fire which destroys the world in anger, to the earth 
in forgiveness, to the god of virtue himself in truth.” (Valrniki 
Ram&yan I. I.) Krishna is described to be a person possessing 
a delightful and lovely countenance, with jayes like the leaves of 
the lotus, .smooth cheeks, broad and brilliant forehead, nock like a 
conch, a broad chesN a belly falling in graceful folds with a deep- 
seated navel, round arms reaching up to the thighs, firm and well- 


Unit thighs and legs, and well-formed feet and toes. 5 ' He is also 
mentioned to be as great an adept in the art of driving a chariot, 
as in looking after horses and on the field of battle, with showers 
of arrows falling and warriors pressing on all sides, he groomed 
the horses of Arjuna, while the latter not only pierced the earth 
with his shafts and brought out a jet of water for the horses to 
drink, but also made a hall of arrows for the Kishi Narada 
who happened to come there, and yet Krishna, smiling with the 
coolest assurance, as if he were amidst women and not on the field 
of battle, removed the pain and fatigue of the horses, plucked out 
their arrows, and bathed them properly (Mahdbh&rata Drona 
Parva, Chapters 99 and 100.) Poetical as this may seem, it has at 
least this basis of truth, that the best men of those times were us 
strong in body as in mind. This was due to proper conservation 
of energy and never letting it to be wasted. Gobhila’s rules for 
the Brahmachari, which I have quoted above, show how 
careful the rishis were in making their followers strong and 


hardy. 

To keep body and mind in proper order, the householder was 
also enjoined to observe certain rules of life. 

The daily life of He was to leave his bed at the Brahma Muhurta 
the Hindu in an- about 4- a.m., when the sun was below the hori- 
cient times--San- zon, to think of dharma and artha as to what 
dhya, its meaning was right and proper, and to remember Vishnu, 
and object. He was then to answer his calls of nature and 

after washing and bathing, to say his morning 
prayers, the pratah sandhya , So obligatory was the lat¬ 

ter held to be, that the king was enjoined in the Mah&bharata 
(Anus asan a Farva, Chapter 104, verse 19) to make Br&hmanas, 
who did not perform it, to do the work of Sudras, and it was said 
that the rishis attained to long life in consequence of their regu¬ 
larity in performing it. Its object was to make man pray for the 
forgiveness of his sins, to acquire internal and external purity, 
and to know his relation to the universe and its maker and his 
goal as unity with Brahma. The Rishis declared that, if properly 
performed, Sandhya was alone conducive to the highest end of 
man. The sun they worshipped in it, was not the physical Sun in 
the heavens, but the Purusha within it, and *ho time and place of 
ft.s performance, uw., morning and evening on the bank of a river 


or .other secluded spot) were enjoined in order to on a uro calmness 
of mind and concentration of thought. 

In 'praying to Surya, Agni, Manyu (the god presiding over 
anger) and Manyuputi, the god presiding over desire and hatred, 
lor purification of sins committed during the day and night 
“ through mind, speech, hands, feet, organs of generation or in 
any other mannor,’* as well as in offering u all that was of evil 
as a sacrifice to the god of waters, the origin of immortality, the 
Truth, and the Light, i c., Bralim. who is the origin of the uni¬ 
verse and free from evil,*’ (Taitriya Aranvaka Prapathaka, 10 
Anuvaka 14,) the performer recognized his sinful nature upon 
earth and wished to purify all that was of evil in him before ap¬ 
proaching his Maker. In praying to 1 the waters to give him the 
power of intellect, splendour and strength of eyes, to make him 
fit to receive that rasa (Brahm) which is beneficial, or In address¬ 
ing them as kind mothers who make their children fit to receive 
the rasa (Parabrahm) and surrendering himself to them as the 
abode of Pnrabrafiman, or in wishing for purification from sin 
** as 0EK: a-llicted by heat is refreshed by taking shelter under 
a tree, or one w ho is impure by a bath, or as ghee by passing 
through cloth, the worshipper wished to wash himself clean in and 
out in order to bo lit for receiving the light of Brahm. 

The object of the cujha marshana mantra which is 

taken from Rig Veda X, 101, was also to make man recognize 
that Truth, and Eternal Law wore the origin of the universe, that 
in the Maliapralaya, when ail universe was merged into Brahme 
Bralim —Truth - alone existed, that from it was produced night 
(matter in its unmanifested condition), that from thought of 
Brahman, kindled to its most, came waters in their causal form, 
that from it evolved Brahmfi, the maker of the world, in its 
manifested condition, that he created in due order the sun 
and the moon as in' the former kalpas, that he is the ordainer 
of the days ami nights, the year, the heavens, the earth, the 
regions of the air and light. 

The Gayatri, witty its seven Vyahritis and its Sirsha mantra, 
was also enjoined to be recited, as leading the worshipper to 
the highest end of man. With his breath restrained, ho meditated 
upon the seven worlds or tho seven states of consciousness. Bhu (H:), 


Btiuvah(jp : ), Snuh (W>)« JftnahCmrO. maha (*5 ! ), tapas (W«), Satyam 
(sffij), the Gayatii and t.he Sirsha mantras as indicating his identity 
with. Brahm. The seven Vyahritis denoted the seven attributes of the 
Deity as Pure Being, all Knowledge, all Bliss, all Power, Omnipo¬ 
tence; all Energy, all Truth. The meaning of the Shirsb a STl'll ^IlcT : 

f$) is that the all-pervading, all light, all essence, all 
immortality is Brahman. The interpretation of the Gayatri. 
Mantra as given by Say ana is : “Let us meditate as on our¬ 
selves, on the shining Creator and All-Pervader, that Divine 
light which destroys Avidya and its effects. May that Sun 
enlighten our intelligences.” Sankar’s interpretation is the 
same : “ I, the Pratyagatman who am a mere witness of 

things seen by the Buddhi, meditate on my nature as that 
Brahman which is well known, which presides over everything, 
which is of the nature of the highest bliss, which is not the 
cause of sorrow, and which is of the nature of knowledge.’ * 
The literal meaning of the Gayatri, viz,, “Let us meditate on 
that excellent glory of the Divine Vivifier, may He enlighten our 
understandings,” also points more towards the meditation upon 
the Purusha within the sun, than upon the latter as we see it in the 
heavens. The ideal of all the Rishis was to realize : “ I am that 
Brahm which is designated by the word Aum, whose essence is ex¬ 
istence, intelligence and bliss, which is eternally free, all-pervad¬ 
ing, all-illuming, and above all” (S. C. Bose’s “ Daily Practice of 
the Hindus”); and the interpretations of Sayana and Sankara are 
therefore in accordance with the philosophy of the latter, which 
aimed at the realization of man’s unity with Brahm. 

His Syndhva over, the Aryan dressed and worshipped the de¬ 
ities. He took his food twice a day, eating according to 
measure and taking nothing between meals. He did not, how¬ 
ever, take his f od before he had offered it to the gods, the rishis 
and the guests, and we read in the Gita : ” The righteous who eat 
the remnant of sacrifice are freed from all sins, those who cook for 
themselves alone, eat sin itself” (III-1&). Only such food as was 
not forbidden by the Sastras was enjoined to be eaten, and abstin¬ 
ence from food on days of the new and full moon was enjoined. 
Before taking meals a little water used to be . ipped and the mouth 
and the feet washed and the dress changed. E’oocl was to be taken with 


restrained speech and without censuring the articles served. A 
remnant of food was always tobeleft for birds audreptiles. Two por¬ 
tions of the stomach were to be filled with food and one with water 
leaving the fourth empty for passage of air. All evil habits, 
such as breaking clods of earth, tearing grass from under the 
feet, indulging in bodily or mental exertion in a state-of fatigue, 
using improper seats or beds, riding vicious animals, climbing 
trees, laughing loud, making indecent or improper gestures, indul¬ 
gence in excessivo sleep or in the pleasures of the palate', were em¬ 
phatically denounced. Adherence to truthfulness and a life of 
tranquillity and observance of a peaceful behaviour were enjoined- 
Avoidance of prying into others’ secrets, association with the un¬ 
righteous or the disloy al and neglect of wives or servants or friends, 
even though the latter were sinful, were prohibited. Subjugation of 
all evil propensities for alcoholic stimulants, gambling, company of 
women of ill-fame and freedom from malice, were most strictly enjoin¬ 
ed, not only in all the Smritis and the epics, but iu medical works 
also. Char aka’s dictum as to what is to be done, and what is to be 
avoided—is to serve the good, to avoid the bad, to observe Brali- 

macliarya, fasts and penances; to acquire a knowledge of the Sas- 
tras and realize their meaning, to shun company and lovo solitude, 
to have a distaste for objects of the senses, to make exertion for 
securing release, to possess fortitude, to avoid undue exertion and 
burn all actions which have been done in the fire of knowledge, to 
have no egotism, to see danger in company, to concentrate the 
mind and the intellect, to examine truth and to realize it.” All 
these are declared by that ancient rishi to lead to that purification 
of the memory which secures permanent bliss. 

“The man who is devoted to chastity, avoids wine and sexual 
indulgence, causes uo pain to any one, does not tire himself out 
by exertion, is of a peaceful disposition, speaks sweet words, is 
devoted to duty, is pure in body, is of a firm, charitable and an 
ascetic disposition, worships the gods, the Brahmans, the cow, the 
preceptor, the teacher and the aged, is devoid of cruelty, is eom- 
passionats, awakes and sleeps at the proper hour, oats ghee, and 
drinks milk daily, knows what ought to be done at a certain time 
and a certain p’.ace and the method of doing it, is free from self- 
conceit, observes the practices of the good, is devoted to one Dlmr- 
mu. waits upon those who know the science of the Atma, believes 


in God, serves those who have brought their senses under control 
and is conversant with the Dharma Sastras, such a person has al¬ 
ways the benefits of a Basayana (JEUixir of life), vvithodt using (a 
medicinal) one. (Chikitsa stbana, Chapter I, verse II.) 

This was not merely an ideal but was realized in actual 
life, by kings like Yudhishthira and heroes 
Illustrations from like Krishna. “ The king rose early in the 
practical life. morning and after performing his ablutions 

dressed in clean robe9, and sitting towards 
the east with his hands joined together and following the path of the 
righteous, mentally said his prayers and then entered the chamber 
where a blazing fire was kept. There he performed his oblations 
to the lire (the Agnihotva), and then met 13rdhmanas well road in the 
Vedas. They uttered in distinct voices agreeable benedictions, 
and the king made them presents of money, clarified butter, 
auspicious fruits, horses, cows, &c. He then touched various 
articles calculated to bring good fortune,—clarified butter, honey> 
gorockuna, —and looked at IIoral garlands, waterpots, auspicious and 
well-decked maidens, and then entered hi9 audience chamber.” 
(I)rona Parva, Chapter 81.) Krishna also did the same, and one 
morning when Yudhishthira, alter be had been installed at Bastina- 
pur, went to see him, he found him sitting rapt in yoga meditation, 
and the poet tells us : “ He beheld Krishna of the hue of a blue 

cloud, sitting on a large sofa adorned with gold and getn9. Attired 
in yellow silks and decked with celestial ornaments, his body blazed 
with splendour like a jewel set in gold. On his breast ho wore the 
Kaustabha gem, and looked like the Udaya mountain decked with 
the rising sun. So beautiful did he appear that thore was nothing to 
compare him with in the three worlds. Approaching him 1 udhish. 
thira asked him if he had passed the night happily, telling him 
that it was through his grace that they had been victorious in 
battle. But Krishna did not reply till his meditation was over.” 
(Santi Parva, Chapter 40.) In another place we read of Krishna 
being waked at dawn by bands of choristers and sweet sounds of 
music. After rising from bed he went through the ordinary offices 
of nature, and taking a bath recited the sacred mantras, poured 
libations to the fire, dressed and worshipped the rising sun and 
made presents of gold and other things to BrPhraanas before going 
out on his mission. 


The dress of that period was the ordinary dhoti , but probably not 
ac/iadar for theKshatriyas, who wore short-sleeved 
Brens, lionsas jackets as we see iu some ancient sculptures in 
and cities oi an- India. They wore crowns (raukuta) on the head and 
cleat India. decked themselves with ornaments. The Ri&his 

clad themselves in barks and skins and wore clot¬ 
ted hair on the head. In the Rig Veda (J . 160 -10) we read of Maruts 
“ holding in their manly arms many goodly, things, gold chains on 
their chests, aDd glistening ornaments, and deer-skins on their 
shoulders/’ The dress of the women, a.<3 far as it can be known, 
was only one piebe of cloth known as the sdri. Palaces and well- 
built houses were common and gorgeous descriptions of these 
are met with both in the Vedas as well as in the epics. t» tho 
Rig Veda reference is made to kings sitting “in their supretn- 
est homes, the thousand pillared firmly based.” (IT, 41, 5.) Rut 
it is in the epics that the descriptions are most elaborate. Das- 
ratha’s capital, Aycdhya, is described as 12 yojanas in length 
n ,nd ten in breadth, abounding in spacious roads well laid out, full of 
shops stocked with all kinds of goods, containing stately edifices 
adorned with Hags, and having theatres, gardens and mango-groves, 
enclosed by a wall and surrounded by a deep moat, inhabited by 
merchants from various countries, and adorned with mountain-like 
palaces, glittering with jewels, abounding in paddy and rice, and 
ever resounding with sounds of musical instruments. (Valmikl 
Ramayana, 1-5.) The description of Lanka Havana’s capital is even 
more gorgeous. It was <{ situated on the top of a mountain filled 
with splendid white palaces, surrounded by a golden wall, abounding 
in bouses resembling.cliffs of mountains, splendid highways and 
noble gateways, and walls guarded all round. The houses were seven 
or eight storied, studded with crystal and costly gems, the highways 
were well divided, and houses were joined together with ornamental 
arches. They were marked with the thunder-bolt and the hook.'’ 
(Valmiki’s Ram&yan Sundar Kunda, Chapter 2.) Yudhishthira’s 
Sabha, as described by Vyasa, was as splendid. It was of 
great beauty, consisting of columns of gold and occupying an 
area of 5,000 cubits. It was so spacious, delightful and refresh¬ 
ing, composed of such excellent materials and furnished with such 
golden walls and archways, and adorned with so many varied pic¬ 
tures, that it surpassed in beauty the palace of Brahmfi, himself. 


There was in it a peerless tank, full of fishes of golden hue and 
adorned with a staircase made of crystal. Its banks were overlaid 
with slabs of costly marble set with pearls, and round it were arti¬ 
ficial woods, containing trees full of dowers emitting delicious fra¬ 
grance. (Mababh&rata Sabha Parva, Chapter 3.) Inside the pa¬ 
lace was a place built of such pur* crystal that King Duryodhana 
once mistook it for a lake of water and drew up his clothes to the 
great amusement oi the bystanders. In another place he mistook 
a lake of crystal for dry lane and fell into it, exciting great laugh¬ 
ter among his companions. Much of this is poetical, but it gives us 
a glimpse of the India of that period. 

The epics also tbro.v some light upon the state of the 
people in those clays. There were no per- 
The state of the sons in Ayodhya “ who were atheistical, or of a 
people in ancient crooked mind, or given to Inst or not having 
India. their senses under control, or unlettered, or 

iins^htly, or who did not light the sacrificial 
fire, or who did not perform sacrifices, or v\bo engaged in 
improper occupations ” “ The Brahman as o f i hat place were of sub¬ 
dued senses, always engaged in the performance of their own duties, 
freely giving away their money in charity and studying and receiv¬ 
ing gifts with discrimination. None of them was atheistical or un¬ 
truthful, or slenderly read in the Vedas, or addicted to slander, 
or incompetent or illiterate. There was no Br&hmana who was 
not versed in the Vedas or the Vedangas, or who did not observe 
his vows, who did not give away by thousands, or who was poor- 
spirited or of unsound mind or afflicted. And no man or woman 
was devoid of beauty or grace, or lacked reverence for their mon¬ 
arch. Vnd the four orders with Br&hmanas at their bead contained 
persons serving the gods and their guests, and endowed with gra¬ 
titude, munificent, heroic, and possessed of prowess. And the 
men were long-lived and ever adhered to truth and duty, and lived 
in that best of cities, always surrounded by sons and grandsons 
and wives. The Kshatri.yas were obedient to the Brahmanas, the 
Vaishyas followed the Kshatriyas, and the Sudras, occupied with 
their proper vocations, ministered unto the three orders.** (Val- 
miki R&mayana Biilkanda, Chapter VI. , verses fi to 19.) Those who 
were outside the pale of Aryan civilization were also men of learn¬ 
ing, and Ravaua the King of Lanka, was as much known for bis skill 




( ) 

in arms as proficiency in the v edas, and his capital resounded every 
morning with the sound of Vedic hymns, sung by the learned. 
( Vakniki’s R&muyana Sundar Kanda). 

Administration.— The administration of the various petty king¬ 
doms into which the country was divided in ancient times, was con¬ 
ducted by kiog,v assisted by a number of counsellors, generally 
seven. They were the governor of the citadel, the commander of 
the forces, the chief judge, the general inferior in command, the 
chief priest, the chief physician, and the chief astrologer. They 
were all required to be capable of “ giving advice* ever intent upon 
the good of the king, learned yet modest, true to their word, 
never committing wrong either from passion or avarice, and, 
adepts in their intercourse with the people.” In audition to these 
tno great rishis not only passed their time in contemplation, but 
also visited kings’ court*, now rebuking the vicious and the fool¬ 
ish for their folly and vice, now comforting the distressed, now 
imparting the highest knowledge and now acting the part of public 
critics in the most fearless and outspoken manner. Fully aware of 
the temptations of power, they always cautioned kings against them. 
For instance, weiind Narad a asking Yudhishthira “ if be was free 
from the fourteen vices of kings, viz., atheism, untruthfulness, an¬ 
ger, incautiousness, procrastination, keeping evil company, idle¬ 
ness, restlessness of mind, taking counsel with only one man, con¬ 
sulting unwise persons or those unacquainted with the science of 
profit, abandonment of a settled plan, divulgence of counsels, un¬ 
accomplishment of beneficial projects and doing things without 
proper consideration, telling him that >y these vices kings even 
firmly seated upon their thrones were ruined.” (Sabha Parva, 
Chapter 5.) Kings were great patrons of learning in those days and 
learned Brahrnanas were always mantained by the rajas who then 
ruled the country. Their courts were also resorted to by Brah- 
manas and risbis of other portions of the country, and at all Yaj- 
nas the Br&hmanas engaged in discussions, making by well-chosen 
arguments “ the worse appear the better reason,” aad “falling 
upon their opponents, like hawks dartiDg at meat thrown out Into 
the air." (Sabha Parva, Chapter 36.) The people and the subor¬ 
dinate chiefs and vassals were always consulted by kings on im¬ 
portant occasions, and the relations between the subject and the 
monarch were generally happy. Even in times of war, the rights 




of the subject were scrupulously regarded and constant fights be¬ 
tween the chiefs, did not affect, the people. Change ol ruler* was 
common, but the.people did not seem to feol it. 

Sacrifices.— 1 be number of sacrifices in those times, and the 
amount of wealth given away to Br&hmanas on such occasions, 
show that either the resources of the country must have been 
enormous or that the descriptions were of an ideal rather than an 
actual state of a if airs. For instance, King Bharat performed a 
thousand sacrifices and a hundred B&jsuyas. In the sacrifice of 
King Dilipa the sacrificial stakes were made of gold. King Yayati 
built sacrificial altars upon the whole earth up to the sea shore, 
the distance of each after being measured by throwing logs of 
wood. King Gaya subsisted for a hundred years only upon the 
remains of sacrificial food, and, while he gave away his wealth, 
he prayed that he should have regard for only truth and 
virtue. Rantideva used to feed the Br&hmanas in vessels and 
plates of gold. In his palace a hundred thousand cattle used to 
be slaughtered every day, and, while feeding the guests, the cooks 
used never to say they had not enough. Sagara is said to have 
given to Br&hmanas mansions containing gold columns. King 
Prithu, after whom the earth is named Prithwi, gave unto Brah- 
manas SI piles of gold, each measuring 400 cubits. This may be a 
poetical exaggeration, yet there is this truth in it, that the kings of 
those days were very rich and coula afford to make large and 
costly gifts to Brdhmanas. And yet even a sacrifice, accompanied 
with the costliest gifts, was not held to be equal to the sacrifice 
made by the poor of their hard-earned and paltry subsistence. In 
the Mahilbhdrata it is said that a Rr&hmana, his wife, his son, and 
his son’s wife, who had been starving for many days, at last got a 
prastha of barley. They pounded it and were going to eat when a 
guest entered their abode. The Br&hmana Offered him his own 
share of barley. but the guest’s hunger was not satisfied. His wife, 
son and daughter-in-law each then gave up his or her portion also, 
a lfchough they had had nothing to eat for so many days, preferring 
starvation to leaving a guest hungry. And it is said that it was 
the gift, made with a pure heart, of things acquired lawfully and 
o-iven away with faith and devotion that secured all three a seat 
in heaven. ' It was not in the costliness of 1 sacrifice, but in the 
spirit in which it was performed, that the merit lay. # 


Food —The articles of food of those times were also fewer and 
simpler than of these days. The rishis of the Vedie and the Epic 
periods were flesh-eaters, and in the former Soma juice, the only 
intoxicating liquor known to the Aryans, was largely drunk In 
the Epic period flesh-meat began to be discarded, and in the 
Mahabh&rata we read of Bhisrna telling Yudhishthira that “though 
nothing upon earth was superior to flesh-meat in point of taste, or 
bringing strength to the weak or the development of the body, yet 
•because it led to ckielty and wanton sacrifice of life, there was 
nothing meaner for man than to increase his own lie 3 h by 
sacrificing the life of another living creature. There was not 
nor will there ever be a gift superior to the gift of life, and 
abstention from cruelty is the highest seif-control,, the highest gift» 
the highest penance, and equal in merit to all other sacrifices, 
gifts and ablutions ip sacred waters. The use of animal food wus 
therefore to be deprecated. 1 * (Anusasana Parva, Chapter 116.) In 
another place it*is said : “ Wine, fish, meat, honey, alcohol . . . 
have been introduced by knaves. The hankering after these in 
sacrifices is due to error of judgment. The true Brdhraanu 
realizes the presence of Vishnu in every sacrifice and sacrifices 
to him with agreeable preparations of milk, and fruits and flowers, 
and dedicates to him all worthy acts with a pure heart and with 
a knowledge accompanied with holiness. 11 (Santi Parva Moksha 
Dharma? Chapter 255.) 

Position of Women. —Such a condition of society could alone 
have produced women like Viswara, a lady of the family of Atri, 
who composed a hymn in honor of Agni, (Etig Veda V, 28,) or a 
Maitreyi, who received instructions in Brahmvidya from Yajna- 
v&jkya, her husband. The wife was always reckoned as one of the 
18 members of a sacrifice, and the dictum of Manu that “where 
women are honoured, there the gods rejoice, and where the hus¬ 
band is pleased with his wife and the wife with her husband, there 
dwells all prosperity 11 was not an ideal, but a description of au 
actual condition of society in India. All heroines. of Indian 
epics— Sita, Sawitri, Draupadi, Sakuntaia, Dainayanti, &c. — were 
never helpless when placed in situations of difficulty ; on the 
contrary, they were as strong in prosperity as in adversity. 
Draupadi declares that “ the eternal virtue of a woman is based 
on devotion to her husband. The husband is the wife’s god and 


her refuge. Indeed, there id no other refuge for her.” (Mahd- 
bh&rata Vana Parva, Chapter 233, verse 37.) And yet, when 
occasion demanded it, she courageously assisted her husband 
with advice aud managed his affairs in a way which will bo 
creditable to the best superintendent of even the largest modern 
e.-tablishment According to her own account she had the charge 
of the whole of the enormous household of King Yudhishthra. 
There she had to feed every day eight thousand Brdhmanas in gold¬ 
en plates, and eighty thousand SncitctJcct Brahman as with thirty 
attendants attached to each, and ten thousand Yatis. She had 
also the charge of a hundred thousand maid-servants whose names 
and dresses were all known to her, and of a hundred thousand 
elephants and horses, framing rules regarding them. She was fully 
aware of all the income and the expenditure of the kingdom, and 
took her onerous duty, cheerfully and out of love for her husband. 
(Mah&bh&rata Vana Parva, Chapter 233.) Aud yet, when placed 
under the direst adversity, she did not forget her duty and repulsed 
the advances of the evil-minded Jayadratha, king of Sauvira. Says 
Draupadi: “ Well known as I am, T cannot demean myself before the 
King of Sauvira. T have not been false to my lord even in 
thought, so that by that merit t shall see thee dragged and 
vanquished by the sous of Prithd. Thou canst not, cruel as thou 
art, frighten me by seizing me by violence.” (Vana Parva, 
Chapter 263, verses iA and 22.) The charge of Kunti to her sons 
is even more forcible than that of the Spartan mother to her 
sou: “ The time has come for that for which a Kshatriya lady 
brings forth a sou. They that are foremost among men never 
become cheerless when they incur hostilities ” (Mahabharala. 
Udyoga Parva, Chapter 136 ) Women in those datya not only 
appeared in public, but their advice was also sought for on matters 
olstate, as was that of Gandhari on the eve of the proposed war 
between Kurus and Pandavas. The denunciation of women met in 
later writings is therefore due to a corrupt and not a healthy state 
of society. 

The men of that period could not also be otherwise, and 
the Sastras tell us of householders devoted to 
The householder the path of virtue and fully cognizant of their 
Of ancient times. duties, attaining to the highest end of man even 
without relinquishing family life. For all high- 


souleil householders, heaven was ordained and the Sastras declare 
that by self-control a man easily acquired innumerable worlds. 

What need has a man of restrained senses for a forest ? 
bimilarly, O Bharat a, what need of the forest is there to him who 
has no self-control ‘ J That is, a forest where a man of self-control 
dwells, and that is even a sacred asylum.” (Mah&bharata Santi 
Parva, Chapter 150, verse 36.) The Aryan householder was 
enjoined not to destroy life, nor to appropriate what did not 
belong to him, nor to visit other people’s wives. He was to avoid 
evil conversation, uttering harsh words, publishing other peoples’ 
faults and speaking falsehood. Ho was not to covet the possessions 
of Others, nor to do them any injury, nor to disregard the in¬ 
junctions of the Vedas, nor to do evil by act, word, body or 
mind. He was to establish his own household fire, to keep a 
Store of grain lasting for either three years, or one year, or for 
a clay only, or not even that, the last being the most meritorious 
way of living. He was to cook no food for himself only, but to eat 
after he had sacrificed to the gods, fed all his guests, relations and 
servants (Vigh asAshi), He was not to indulge invice, to be chaste in 
and thought deed and not let anybody in his household remain, unfed. 
He was not to eat more th m twice a day, was to show due reverence to 
his father, mother and preceptor, to respect the wishes of his wife 
and children, to treat his relations with consideration, and to live 
peaceably in his family. Good conduct (sad dchara) was the key¬ 
note of the system and was declared to be the root of all prosperity, 
the prolonger of life, superior to all branches of knowledge, and 
the most efficacious mode of propitiating the deities, and it was 
said that no worship of Go*d in the three worlds was equal to com¬ 
passion for all creatures, friendly feelings towards all, charity and 
sweet words. 

Every member of the twice-born classes performed his five great 
sacrifices (the punch mahd yagya) in order to 
The five great save himself from the live sins incidental to 
sacrifices. family life, the live annas , or the places where 

animal life is sacrificed, viz ,, the mill, the fire¬ 
place, the broom, the pestle and the mortar, and the water-place. 
These five sacrifices consisted of (l) reading and teaching the Vedas 
called the Brahinayagya, (2) oblations t > the forefathers, called the 
Pitriyagva, (3) sacrifices to the gods, called the Devavagya, (4) 



distribution of food to living creatures, called the Bhutayagya, and 
(5) the feeding of the guests, called the Manushyagya. 

How vastly different its now-a-days. The first of these sacrifices is 
either not known or properly performed by many of the mem¬ 
bers of the first, second and third order*, and where it is per¬ 
formed it is simply in the shape of the Sandhyd, accompanied now 
and then with reading a portion of the Sastra, except where a 
Br^bmana has pupils to teach. The Pitriyagya is performed 
mostly at the pitripaksha in the month of Aswin. Sacrifice to the 
gods has now given place to throwing a little food in the fire be* 
fore commencing the morning meal, while the Athitiyagayu is per¬ 
formed by feeding guests, if any happen to be in the house, and 
not by giving food to chance-droppers before taking one’s meal. 

Contrasted with the old how artificial and how devoid of faith 
and love is the new mode of life in India ! 

Contrast between Among Br&hmanas there is either an absence 
the old and the new of learning or piety or even both. Among 
mode of life iu In Kshatriyas there is generally little or no dis- 
dia. position to perform their duty in life. Among 

the Vaishyas, who have benefited most by the pre¬ 
sent condition of things, there is generally a disposition to waste 
their wealth iu unmeaning shows and pomp, and want of realization of 
the true meaning and object of charity. The arfcizan cl ass is gradu¬ 
ally declining under foreign competition. The great industries of 
the country which once made it famous throughout the world, are 
all going. The agriculturist has now to face a famine eveu every 
five or at the utmost ten years Population has increased without 
any increase in the people’s means of subsistence. Old wants have 
not only increased, but many new and artificial ones have been 
created. Indulgence in articles of food and drink which are en¬ 
tirely unsuited to Indian constitutions, and adoption of foreign 
manners and foreign dress, are even move popular among the 
Hindus of to-day than among their predecessors a few years ago 
Diseases and vices which were quite unknown to our predecessors, 
even in the immediate past, not to speak of the remoter periods, 
are cuttiDg off the flower of the nation in its prime and amidst its 
career of usefulness. The higher classes, blessed with education, 
wealth or power, not only show little or no sympathy to amelio¬ 
rate the condition of their poorer brethren, but hold themselves 



aloof in ^ manner which is sometimes worse than that of even 
some foreigners Litigation is being indulged in as a pastime as 
If people had nothing better to do. Religion is being followed 
more as a matter of form than in the spirit in which it was followed 
in ancient or mediaeval India. Nob content with 33 millions of 
gods, there are parts of the country where Mahommedan "akira and 
even low caste people, have come to be worshipped as saints. Tim 
gods of the Hindu tribe command less worship than and J’anch 
p; r aL this is due to ignorance both among men as well as 
women. The statistics of the last census show that put of every 
10,000 persons only (592 in Bengal, t,028 in Madras, 830 in Bombay, 
541 in Punjab and 437 in the United Provinces were literate. Educa¬ 
tion of women has made some, but not much progress of late years, 
and it was found that iu Bengal one woman out of 200 was able to 
read and write against one male in every ten. In the United Pro¬ 
vides it was found that for every 10,000 males, only 393 females 
could read and write. An other noticeable feature presented by the 
statistics of education is that, the Brahmin caste which used to 
stand foremost in point of education is now being outstripped in 
the race id some parts of the country by castes whom it used to 
look dewu upon. The Kay as Bias, the Jains and the Vaishyas are 
everywhere coming to the front as against Brahmins. It is this 
want of education which has resulted in the present condition of 
our society, and yet degenerated as it is, it will even cow compare 
favourably in many respects with other societies of the world in 
point of simplicity and sobriety, peacefulness of disposition, and re* 
n-avd for law and author!'y. The ordinary Hindu who firmly be¬ 
lieves iu the law of Karma, and to whom future life is a matter of 
more immediate concern than present enjoyment, will not do 
things which those to whom the world is a reality, do. ” Says 
Valmiki. " He, O Kama, only lives who lives for others.’ 
Truth, duty, energy, charity, sweetness, service of the twice-born, 
the gods and guests are the path of heaven, so have the good de¬ 
clared.” (Kdmayan Ayodbya Kanda, Chapter 109.) Thoughts 
like these are still powerful with our people. Their religion may, 
as it usually is, be based upon superstition, but they are better 
than those whose religion is confined to present enjoyment. The 
shopkeeper or the husbandman who repeats the name of his favour¬ 
ite deity in the morning, goes to bathe in the nearest tank, 


lives There was no litigation nor written contracts, and famines 
were rare. The arts oi life were in a nourishing condition, and 
people used to wear tine muslin dresses, embroidered with gold and 
silver threads. 

This was up to 300 B.C. Then came Asoka, who ruled 
his subjects like the few great rulers whom India has produc¬ 
ed. His dominions extended up to Nepal, Cashmere, Swat, 
Scindh, Biloehistan, and parts of Afghanistan. The king was 
ail-powerful, hut bis despotism was tempered with wisdom and 
mercy. The country was divided in four divisions, each under 
a governor appointed by the king. Below him were certain 
officers called Kajuks, corresponding to commissioners. Below 
the Rajuks were district officers, called the raahamatras, and 
below them were certain instructors of religion, called the dkarma 
mahamatras. The army was managed by departments regularly 
organized, and properly supervised. The king took a fourth of 
the produce oi the land as land-tax. His capital, Patliputrai 
was 9 miles long and 11 broach It was surrounded by a wtoden 
vail, sixty-four gateways and five hundred and seventy watch- 
towers with a deep moat around. The government of the city 
was entrusted to six departments, each composed of five per¬ 
sons. The first looked after trades and manufactures, the se¬ 
cond, after the wants of visitors to the town, the third, after 
births and deaths, the fourth, after commerce and weights and 
measures, the fifth, after, the arlizana, and the sixth, after the 
collection of taxes The language of the period was the Pra- 
krita, and the accounts of As oka’s reign which have comedown 
to us', prove that the people regained some, if not much, of their 
former vigor and truthfulness. 

The period which followed may he said to be the darkest in 
the history of India- But even then kings, like Vikramaditva 
and Bhoja, kept the country from sinking down lower in the scale Of 
civilization. This is the period of sectarianism, worship of many 
., od8 ivn a goddesses, and exaltation of one deity at the expense 
of others. Many of the ideas of the Vedic and the Smriti 
periods did even then continue to he current among the people in 
influencing their lives and conduct. But that healthy regard 
for truth, that love of duty, that recognition of merit, which 
we find in the former two periods, do not meet us here. Basts, 


required. The arts of life had greatly declined among them. But 
religion and philosophy never left their hold upon the nation 
and kept its dying spirit alive amidst persecution and repression, 
The Vanprasiha and the Sanyasa.— Having passed the second 
portion of his life as a householder, the Aryan 
(a) In Ancient retired from active life to seek union with 
India. Rrahra. When he found his body declining, 

and his hair turning grey, his sons and grand¬ 
sons settled in life, he betook himself to the third A.sra f ma ) known 
as the V anprastha. He did not leave his household fires, nor hie 
sacrifice to the gods, but made his vows of abstemiousness 
stricter, eating only once a day what remained after feeding his 
guests, living upon vegetables and wild grains, exposing himself 
to heat and cold, sleeping on the bare earth, and owning no other 
furniture except a mat of grass. Thus, gradually lessening his 
wants, he learnt to sacrifice personal ease and comfort till, in the 
fourth period of his life, from the age of 75 to .100, he was ready 
to adopt the Sanyasa (renunciation) with which his true life was 
said to commence. The life of a Sanyasin was the goal of the best 
intellects of the country in the palmiest days of its civilization, and 
Vyasa, Vashishtha, Narada, Yagyvalkya, Parasara, Suka, San¬ 
kara and others who have left their mark upon Indian thought, 
were all Sanyasins. Bhishtna the great Kuru. warrior, Krishna the 
hero of the Mahdbh&rata, Janaka and others who ruled kingdoms, 
made wars, led armies or acted as guides to kings and chiefs, were 
also in reality, though not outwardly, life-long Sanyasins. Some 
adopted Sanyasa after they had done their work in life, others did 
so from their earliest years. Unattached to all objects of the 
world, finding his pleasure within himself, relinquishing every kind 
of work, which was in the least calculated to distract his mind— 
having pledged the vow of harrnlessness to all creatures, divested 
of desire, free from deluaion, giving up even his sacred thread and 
his love of study, eating little and that also once a day, without any 
fixed habitation, clad in rags, living in perfect solitude, entering a 
village only once for the purpose of begging food, indifferent to 
praise and blame, the Aryan in the last portion of life waited for 
death, like a servant, awaiting the command of his Master. Even 
then he was a true Br ihmana. This is the dictum of the Sa&tras. 
v The gods , u it was said in the Mah&bbnrata, “ know him to be a 


is to soe themselves in all things and all things in themselves, 
and destroy all sense of difference and separation. Some of 
them are men of not only the highest culture, but also 'of the 
loftiest character and most earnest seekers of Br&hm. I need only 
mention the instance of the late Swami Bhaskaranand of Benares, 
who died in August 1899 at the age of about 70, and whose death 
was so universally regretted by not only natives, but by some of the 
Anglo-Indian community also. The Swami was born inaBrdhma- 
na family in the Cawnpore district, and retired from the world at the 
age of eighteen as soon as a son was born to him. He then travelled 
throughout India, and finally settled in Benares where he lived for 
many years, devoting himself to doing all possible good to those 
who visited him, receiving every one without distinction of color or 
creed with equal kindness, and yet setting an example of the most 
rigid asceticism, combined with the greatest unselfishness. His asylum 
was the resort of all tourists both from India and foreign countries, 
and he was known not only as the holy man of Benares, but also 
as one of the highest* and the best of natives. Householders, 
princes and chiefs, as well as men who have received the highest 
education of modern times, derived as much pleasure »»nd found 
as great solace in his company as the recluse and the mendicant. 
Though not very learned, he had the clearest ideas on all 
subjects of religion and philosophy. But, above all, was the example 
he set of suffering manfully the vicissitudes of life, and what is 
known as the pair of opposites in the Sastras, that earned for him 
the respect of all who met him. Without even a blanket to shelter 
him from cold, with barely a mat to sleep upon, with not even 
a kamandalu (bowl) to drink water from, or a rag on his 
person, Bhaskaranand was as cheerful as ever, always having a kind 
word far every one who went to see him. His views were of the most 
catholic description. He did not, for instance, agree with Sankara in 
thinking Sudras to be disqualified from reading the Brahmavidya, 
for the Sastras never recognize such a distinction. With tears 
in his eyes he used to repeat that well-known verse of the Yoga- 
vashishtha, where Rama tells Vashishtka that though not sold to 
any one, we are yet sold as slaves to our own desires,, and though 
knowing all this to be false, are yet blinded by illusion. People 
ascribed to him miraculous powers ( Siddhis ), but he repudiated them, 
and declared the greatest Sicldhi to lie in the true performance of 


duty. His disciples, among whom are some of the best men of India, 
have built temples in his memory; indeed, he was an object of 
worship in temples even in his lifetime, which is seldom the case 
with any Sanyasin now-a-days. But it is the record of a pure 
and noble life, a life devoted to the most earnest realization of 
truth, which will ever live in the hearts of all who knew him. 

Among’ the unorthodox sects also, Sanyasa seems to flourish 
in real vigour. Among the Udasis and the Nirmalas of the Punjab 
will be found not only men of the highest culture, but of the 
greatest self-denial, and capacity for utfering also. Sound know¬ 
ledge of Hindu religious philosophy is becoming more common 
among them than even among the orthodox school, and up in the 
Himalayas will be found many a recluse, passing his days in peace¬ 
ful calmness, reminding one of the riakis of ancient India. But 
unf ortunately for the country a vast amount of counterfeit article 
is now passing for the genuine, and men whose only claim to recog¬ 
nition is their ochre-coloured clothes or their verbal utterance of 
Vedantic formula, live and fatten at the expense of the community. 
At the last Kurubk fair in Hardwar, where members of all religious 
sects assembled in large numbers, it was found with pain and dis¬ 
appointment, that those who were the loudest in preaching self- 
denial, were the keenest in practising self-indulgence, often of the 
lowest sort. Lust and lucre were decried in theory and cherished 
in practice. Costly feasts, showy equipages, and large and well 
ordered establishments, were the most common amongst some of 
the most eloquent preachers of renunciation. Cn one place a num¬ 
ber of lads without any pretension to learning, and who ought to 
have been at tbeir ploughs, were iD the course of one night invested 
with the a acred thread, absolved from their vows of studentship 
and initiated into Sanyasa, to feed upon the community. India 
instead of being the land of well directed charity, has now become 
the land of beggars. At the last census some fifty lacs of people 
oi*167 in 10,000 were returned as beggars, and the question naturally 
arises, whether such a large number of people, who live at the 
expense of others, can be con lucive to the well-being of the com¬ 
munity. That most of them are stout and well fed, and live in a style 
in which the ordinary Hindu householder can never pretend to do, 
goes without saying At Hardwar grand feasts were given by these 
Sadhus for months together to the members of their own fraternity, 
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the dishes served being ia all eases not- the beggars’ simple meal, 
but such as even a well-to-do Indian can seldom afford to eat. 
All this was done from money contributed by the pious and the 
charitable among the Hindus, and in this way thousands of rupees 
are collected and wasted upon shows on such occasions. That it 
is a gross abuse of an otherwise noble system of suffering, and 
renunciation, is admitted, even by the more sensible members of those 
orders, but when asked for a remedy they are unable to suggest any. 
Some people think that a law declaring it unlawful for a minor 
under 18 years of age to be enrolled as a mendicant, and making 
the person who enrolls or receives him as such, liable as an abettor, 
will greatly minimize the evil But l am afraid Hindu public opi¬ 
nion will be found to be greatly opposed to it. Go the other band, it 
may be made an engine of oppression against even those who take 
genuine students as mendicant Brahcnacharins. It has also been 
suggested that were many of these beggars put in work-houses 
as is done in other countries, the inducement to a life of men¬ 
dicancy will become much less. I do not, however, think that a 
poor law ia at all needed for India. Even in countries where it is 
in force, it has not been successful in stopping idleness and vice. 
India is nob the land of organized charity, and it would be doing 
violence to time-honoured tradition were we to stop the spring of 
private charity from running in the way it has always flowed 
here. The abuses of the present system can, on the contrary, b e 
more easily remedied by enlisting public opinion on our side 
and convincing the people of the necessity of showing greater 
discrimination in bestowing their charity and pointing out the 
evil of indiscriminately throwing away their money upon the 
undeserving. Let them but observe the good old rule of the 
Sttstras of not letting a Sanyasin touch money and honouring 
the good and pious with only gifts of food and clothing, 
and the number of beggars will soon be reduced. In my visit 
to Badrinath last year, I noticed parties of Magas going 
from stage to stage aad extorting money from shopkeepers in 
the name of charity, and maltreating those who did nob comply 
with their demands. It was proposed that the visits of beggars 
like these should bo stopped or regulated by passes issued at 
convenient centres n India, and that those who could not afford 
to pay their way up, should not be allowed to go. But the pro- 



posal was received with strong disfavor by the leaders of the com¬ 
munity and had to be dropped. The Census Commissioner tells 
us in his report that there were 6£ per cent, fewer of beggars in this 
census than at the previous one. And he attributes it partly 
“to the spread of education and consequently the weaker hold 
which the so-called ascetics have oh the imaginations of the people, 
and that it is much less easy than it was formerly for the members 
of the various begging fraternities to unloose the purse strings of 
the villagers.” (Census Reportfor India, page 210.) This is partly 
tru<\ but only of those among whom education has made some 
progress, The mass of people, especially the women, are still under 
the influence of the belief that one with a colored cloth, is capable 
of securing a seat in heaven and therefore worship him. 

With the spread of better and sounder ideas of religion and the 
duties of those who wear the cloth, purse-strings of our people will 
become hove tigtu; but this is for the Hindus themselves 
to do. Sad it is to see how even the leaders of these fraternities 
abuse thev privileges. At the last Rumbh a pious householder 
once^ked the leader of the Danrlin Sanyasins to a feast. He was 
tolcl that the great sadhu will honour his abode with some 400 of his 
disciples. He made preparations for the feast, but found to his sur¬ 
prise the number of disciples having suddenly riseniu one night to 
800. And yet this sadhu was looked upon as head of the Sanyasins. 
The invitation was cancelled to the chagrin of the great man, end 
it was some satisfaction to see men of his own order telling him 
that he only got what he deserved- It is not implied that there arc 
no good men and true among the Dandins or the other orders of 
Sanyasins now-a-days. I know of many among all sections o { ‘ 
these fraternities, and have always derived much benefit in their 
company. But they are unfortunately getting rare, and because the 
bad preponderate, the good keep themselves steadily aloof, and 
thus deprive both the laity as well as their own brethren of the 
good their presonce might otherwise do. 



IV. -THE SRADDHA. 


The last great institution of Hindu society, both ancient and 
modern, isthe Sraddha, or oblations in honour 
(a) In Ancient of the departed. Such rites were common in 
Times. other nations of antiquity also, but it is their 

elaborate character that constitutes their dis¬ 
tinguishing feature in India. The word Sraddha is not found 
in the Vedas. It is met with largely in Manu and the Grihya 
Sutras, and the Vedic mant.ras lecited at it are those which 
are recited for oblations of water ( tarpana) to the fo-'efatbers. 
These mantras are : “ Those of our forefathers who are. y^t in this 

world, those who are in the middle regions, and those wh-> deserve 
to drink amrita, may they all go to the higher regions. Those of 
the fathers who have assumed the form of prdna (vita? Mr), may 
they be purified, and may the fathers who are cognizant of truth, 
protect us in the w avdhana (invocation). May those of *>ur fathers 
who have just gone, and who deserve to drink the amrita, may 
those who are descendants of Angiras or Bhrigu, guide btfl intellect 
aright. May our fathers who are worthy of drinking the fcPExn*. 
juice, and who follow the rites enjoined in the Vedas and the Smritis, 
may they come by the path of the gods to this sacrifice, may 
they be satisfied with the Swadha, may they bless and protect me. 
O Amrita, thou that art produced from the nectar of (lowers, O corn 
ar.d clarified buter, which destroy all diseases and remove all ob¬ 
stacleO waters which carry oil' the three humours, may you be 
lavi to my fathers, may you give them satisfaction, Swadha, and 
Salutation to those of the fathers, grandfathers, and great-¬ 
grandfathers who have partaken of the Swadlni food. The fathers 
become pleased alter eating and drinking. May they satisfy me 
by giving me desired blessings. O fathers, be you purified by wash¬ 
ing your hands. Fathers who are living in this world with bodies, 
those who are not living here, those whom we know or those whom 
we do not know, Thou knoweet them, O Jatvedas (fire), do thou 
make tbom partake of the sacred Swadhfi. May the wind carry off 
honey, may it flow in the rivers, and may herbs produce it. May 
the night be sweet as honey, may the morning be sweet as honey, 
may the particles of* earth be sweet as honey, may heaven, the 
father of ns all, be sweet as honey. May the lord of the herbs be 


g>veet to mo, may tbe sun bo sweet to me, may our cows yield milk 
sweet as honey. Salutations to the spring which belongs to the 
fathers, to the summer, to the rainy season, to the sarcula (the 
autumn), to the hemmta and the sisira (the cold season). Saluta¬ 
tions to you, O Pitris, give us families. We give you coverings, 
your covering is a thread, do you wear it.” 

These mantras do not justify the opinion entertained by some 
European writers that the Aryans “ conceived of the souls of the dead 
neither as immortal nor as divine, but as dependent for their susten¬ 
ance on human ministrations which are rendered more in fear than 
in affection, and are colored throughout by the desire to deter these 
unwelcome guests from visiting the abode of the living.” No doubt 
after a Sraddha, as now performed, the ancestors are asked to return 
to their habitations, and the ground where it is performed is swept 
off. But the very basis of the Sraddha in Bindu society is belief 
iu the immortality of the soul, and every article offered at such cere¬ 
monies is offered in the belief that the person in whose name it is 
offered gets, or enjoys its use in the next world. Regions of the manes 
(PitrilokaH) are spoken of and recognised throughout by the Hindu 
Sastras as places where the souls of the departed dwell, Those 
regionsare said to be happier than those of the earth, and the souls 
of the good live there so long as the good karma which takes thorn 
there, lasts. After death, for a stated period (generally one year), the 
soul of the deceased is believed to be hovering on earth dopendeub 
upon the oblations given by those near anddeartoit for assumption 
of a body fit forth© pltrUoka . Hut. after the year is over, it goes to the 
regions reserved for it. The offerings are, moreover, always offerings 
of love, not fear, and the very etymology of the word Sraddha 
signifies that which is given with faith ( *9*frh) 

The value of the Sraddha lies more in the good thought which 
its performer sends forth, than in the articles he offers, and the 
Mantras no more sanction the worship of the father, the mother 
and other living ancestors only, as some reformers in India think, 
than they do the costly gifts of dresses, jewellery and almost 
every conceivable article of household furniture. All that they 
inteud is the iuvocatiou of the living and the dead in sacridoe. 
in token of love and affection. The institution owes its origin 
to the wish of men to live in. heaven wi£h the gods and not 
to be left behind as they had been, In the Mah&bh&rata it is 
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aid that, one Nimi, son of Dafctatreya of Atri’s race, happened 
to Jose a son. He conceived the idea of a Sraddha in his memory 
and got together and fed a number of Brdbmanas and offered cakes 
and sesamum seed to his son. But the rishi became filled with grief 
and thought he had done something not sanctioned by the Vedas, till 
ho was assured that he had performed a sacrifice in honour of the 
Pitris (Anusasana Parva, Chapter 91.) Thenceforward the Srad¬ 
dha became an institution of Aryan society. But whatever be its 
origin, its object is only to remind us of those to whom we owe 
our existence in the world, and the gifts we make at it, are intended 
as a loving tribute to their memory, serving at the same time as a 
means of encouragement of learning and piety. The Mah&bhArata 
therefor© forcibly enjoins that gifts on such occasions should only 
be made to “persons who are conversant with the Vedas, the Dhar- 
masastras, the Puranas, the Bhashyas, and the rules of grammar, 
who act up to the standard laid down in the Sastras , who are con¬ 
versant with the religion of emancipation and who are devoted to 
truth and to the practices of yoga.” It is also said that “ a man 
of intelligence should examine the Brdhmanas who are invited to a 
Sraddha as to their intelligence, appearance, birth, conduct, age 
and learning, and that the merit of feeding thousands of false 
B rah m anas is equal to that of feeding only one Brahman a who is 
versed in the Sastras.” (Mah&bh&rafca Anusasana Parva, Chap¬ 
ter 90.) Modern Hindu society cannot therefore do better than revert 
to the system inculcated by the Rishis of old and save not only its 
own money, but also put a atop to that premium to vice, which 
its present indiscriminate system of charitable gifts at places where 
Sraddha is usually performed, Gaya, Kashi, Prayag, &e., 
sometimes affords. 


V.-RBFORMS NECESSARY. 

From this brief sketch of some of our chief institutions, it will 
be seen that our society is not dead, but requires new life to be 
.infused into it, to enable it to rise to the level of modern societies 
in other progressive countries, as well as to make a nearer ap¬ 
proach to its own ideals in the past. 

Ancient India was essentially the land of the Brahmins, and 
after them of the Kshatriyas. The Vaishyas and the Sudras were 
of little account. The times have, however, now so vastly changed 
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that the Brahmins and the Kshatriy&s, at least in Upper India, no 
longer form the hierarchy of intellect or power in the country, and 
if they continue to he what they are, they cannot hope to retaiu even 
the little they have got of power or position. It is no uso shutting 
our eyes to proved facts, or to defend institutions which cannot be 
defended If t-he Bra!unin3 of the past made India what it was and 
have left us noble ideals to follow, let their descendants also place 
themselves in the van-guard of progress, and they will get the 
leadership of the nation as Orona did of the hosts of Duryodhaua. 
In the same way If Sanyasins, like Sankara or Sukara, have left for 
us noble religious ideals to follow, their successors who delight in 
their maths and paraphernalia of royalty shall have, like them,togo 
and work among the people, and show in life a noble ideal of duty, 
before they can expect the present Indian public to maintain them 
in their present ease and comfort. The past should teach us not 
only the lesson of what to adopt from its institutions, but also 
what to avoid. 


It tells us to adopt the ,old ideal of charity, love of duty 
truthfulness and simplicity to new conditions, while it tells 
us to avoid that distaste for manual labour, that neglect of arts 
and manufactures, that absence of a spirit of enterprize which has 
brought the country to its present level. No reformer can be a true 
son of India who fails to keep both these steadily in view. It is 
wrong to say there is no hope of regeneration for India. The situ¬ 
ation, though it seems disheartening, is not altogether so hopeless as 
some pessimists think it to be. There is yet life in the nation; only 
it requires to be regulated and guided in the proper channel. This 
depends upon how our public men act in the present. Now or 
never should be their motto. The choice hitherto has been between 
attachment to ruinous customs and a headlong rush after ideals 
which may also prove our ruin. What the country requires is, 
brave, clean hearts, fired with enthusiasm for all that is good and 
noble. If the result of so much activity is not a thousand, not 
even a hundred of such hearts, the sooner we retrace our steps the 
better.” * 

That there has been of late a great upheaval of the Indian 
mind, is undoubted, but whether it is in the proper direction, is 
questioned by many whose opinions are entitled to respect. The 
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old order cannot last. It must be modified to suit the changing 
circumstances of our society. Our ancient ideals will have to bo 
kept up, but if we are to take the place which should belong to us in 
modern civilized society, they will have to be adapted to the times. 
Our religion and philosophy are now being largely studied 
in the West, and the influence they are exercising on the thought 
of western countries is very considerable. But in the West 
they know what is good iu our past and what is not; what is 
practicable and what otherwise. We shall have to do the same. 
Our past is great, but the greatness of the past will not make 
us great, unless we resolve to be like those whose purity of 
life and steadiness of aims and loftiness of ideals made them 
achieve it. Not to move at all and merely sit, admiring the past, 
moans death ; to rush headlong into change in disregard of the 
past, moans ruin. To choose the mean between these two extremes 
means regeneration for India, and this ought to be the direction 
in which all reform ought to move.' 

The whole question is more of social and economic than ol‘ 
religious reform. This has been the aim of all reformers in India, 
and each and all of them have tried ..to lift society up from super¬ 
stition, dogma, priest-craft and trammels of caste. The modern 
Indian reformer shall also have to follow the same route. For in¬ 
stance, wo have seen that the life of the student in ancient India 
was marked by strict observance of the vow of chastity. The same 
ought also to be the case now. Marriage should now, as it was 
in those days, be postponed till the Indian youtb is capable of 
taking care of a family. There was then no extravagance in 
marriages, nor indulgence in shows as it is now, and a return to 
ancient methods in this respect will be productive of undoubted 
advantage. Women were then, and ought also to be now, educated. 
The Hindus of those times had fewer wants than their descendants 
of these days. They were not so mindful of personal ease or com¬ 
fort as of their duties bo society. Why should the same not be 
the case now also ? Vahniki has said : “ For those who live upon 
their lawful earnings and are devoted to their own spouses, who 
are self-controlled* and are dear to their guests, there is emanci¬ 
pation even in the midst of a family.” This should be laid to 
heart by all modern Hindus. We canuot revive the Aswamedha 
or the Rajsuya sacrifices prevalent in the Vedic times, nor the 


eight forms of marriages, nor the various kinds of sons mentioned 
by Manu or other Smriti writers. But we can usefully revive their 
rules about marrying at a proper age, bestowing gifts upon the 
worthy and every one having a thorough knowledge of the princi¬ 
ples of his religion and his duties in life, as well as being less 
exclusive on account of caste or family prejudices. 

Above all, it is necessary to have common ideals with a common 
national language. Sanskrit was the spoken 
Common Idealsanrl language of the higher and prah-ita of the lower 
Common Language, classes of Aryans. The various Indian verna¬ 
culars were apparently not in existence in 
ancient India. They cannot, however, be wiped off now. But they 
can be vastly improved, and the best and the most authentic 
teachings of Hiuduism brought home to the people through their 
medium. The question of a universal medium of expression is, it 
is true, one of great difficulty in a country like India. .English can 
not be such medium, because it not only fails to express the higher 
phases of Indian religious and philosophic thought, but lias even 
now permeated only 64 out of 10,000 of the Hindu population, while 
the various vernaculars are cot understood outside their own 
province, or by people who are trained to speak them in their 
infancy. It is otherwise with Hindi or Hindustani with whatever 
name it may be called. It is even now the lingua franca of India, 
and is understood by almost every one in every part of India. 
More than fifty millions of people have returned it as their spoken or 
written vernacular. But even those who speak the other dialects 
have no difficulty in understanding it. It is being improved, and 
ought soon to take its place among the more progressive languages 
of India as a medium expression of literary and scientific thought. 
A common language, with common ideals, and common aims 
shall soon make the country what it ought to be, and this is what 
is required now-a-days. 

High ideal in life is the great want of India of to-day. In Euro¬ 
pean countries, people have generally some ideal in life to approach 
to, whether it be public good or gratification of higher ambition, 
and the story of the soldier who used to say, ** I will be Marshal of 
France,” and lived to be one, or of the spendthrift who having 
lost his vast estate, determined to regain 'it and lived to do 
so, is well known. Their Carnugies, Bock fellers, Cecil Rhodes 
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Tarnish illustrations of what men lired by ambition can do both 
Tor themselves and their fellows. But here, in India, nine out of 
every ten men even, among the educated, will not be able to 
gay definitely what their aim in life is. In ancient India it was 
not so, and both rishis and rajas had some higher object 
in life than the mere gratification of personal wants. Truth 
(satya) and duty (dharma), the good old rule of not doing 
to others what was disagreeable to one’s own self, was held 
up as the ideal by the sages of those times and many tried 
to live it. And because we have lost that ideal, that we 
present the spectacle of a people rent asunder by mutual dissen¬ 
sions, divided into thousands of castes and sub-castes, sects and 
sub-sects, with all spirit of nationality crushed out, weak in body 
and mind, and slaves of circumstances. So vastly different is 
the India of to-day from the India of the past, that it is doubted 
by many if wo ever had the ideals we find in our Sastras, 
And yot they are there. The only course possible, therefore, 
is to try and make some approach to them. As Professor James 
says in his u Varieties of Religious Experience,” pages 272—‘J74, 

4 ‘ it is by making the spiritual emotion the centre of personal energy, 
by having a feeling of a wider life than that of this world’s selfish 
little interests, by a conviction of not merely an intellectual, but 
as it were of personal presence of an Ideal power, a sense of the 
friendly continuity of such power with our own life and a willing 
self-surrender to it, by a shifting of the emotional centre towards 
loving and harmonious affections, towards ‘yes,’ ‘yes,’ and away 
from 4 no,’ where the claims of the nonego are concerned, that 
true saintliness can be acquired. Such a saintliness shows itself 
in a feeling of positive pleasure, in sacrifice and asceticism, measur¬ 
ing, as it does, the degree of one’s ioyalty to the higher power, 
in strength of the soul where personal motives and inhibitions com¬ 
monly omnipotent, become too insignificant for notice and new 
reaches of patience and fortitude open, out, where fears and anxie¬ 
ties go and blissful equanimity takes their place, where with the 
accession of purity, comes the imperative necessity of cleansing 
of existence from all that is brutal and sensual in it, and where 
with the shifting of the emotional centre come charity, tenderness 
for fellow creatures;-and where the ordioary motives to antipathy 
which set ouch close bonds to tenderness among human beings 



are inhibited.” This is nothing but the karma yoga of India and 
those who have followed it, have left examples to serve in all times 
and circumstances. In proportion as we open ourselves to the in-tiow 
of the Divine Life, and recognize that Life to be the life of all, 
that we realize the fact, that harm to one means harm to all and 
good of one, the good of all. And it is because ours is now a 
fractional and not a whole life, that we are not. happy. The 
wisest arid the best in all times and circumstances have recognized 
the necessity of a high ideal in life, and to many it has been more an 
impersonal than a personal one, the realization of the living pre¬ 
sence of an unseen power, call it God or by any other name you will. 
But where personal ideals h ave been resorted to, they have also 
been those who have set before the world the noble example ol ! self- 
sacrifice, whether it be for the good of their nation or of humanity 
at large. If therefore we are to have high ideals, and that such 
ideals are absolutely necessary, is what I feel convinced of, we may 
havo them in the shape of devotion to duty and truth, or in the 
shape of those who lived the life of truth and duty. Tne history 
of India furnishes many such examples in its heroes, like Bhisrna 
and Hanuman in its kings like .Tanaka, Yudliishthira and 
Vikrama, in its avatars like Rama, Krishna and Buddha, in its 
rishis like Vashishtha, Vyasa, Suka, in its reformers like San¬ 
kara, Nanak, and Kabira, in its devotees like Tulsidass, Tuka- 
ram, Ramkrishna, and in its modern men like Rammohan Rae, 
Ishwarchandar Vidyasagar, Ranade. Of associations and socie¬ 
ties for reform we have enough. What we require is to live up 
to some high ideal, to approach to one whom we worship aud 
admire. In the next chapter £ shall describe some of those who 
can furnish such ideals for Tndia to follow. Here I conclude 
with the well-known verse of Vyasa as an ideal to aim at; “ Let 

your minds be devoted to Dharraa every day of your lives. That 
alone is the one friend of those going to the next world. 
Wealth and women, even though cherished by the wise, form no 
part of one’s self, nor are they stable.” 



PART II. 


RELIGIONS. 

Lead us from the unreal to the real; lead as from darkness o light; lead 
us fr f >m death to immortality. 

*v 

niTJ? ii 

wj^crrsft *rr i 

*rr$iNuf% IS 

x* Tjf^sq ^TK?rf gpaf i 

unr3«?t ^frisrfxitirf* mw*-. u 

Fix thy mind upon Me, be My Derotee , 

Sacrifice to Me , prostrate thyself before 
Me, and thou sluilt come even to Me. 

1 pledge thee My troth, thou art dear to Me. 

Benounciny all Dhdrmas, come unto me alone for shelter, 
sorrow not, 1 will liberate thee from all sins . 

^rtf ^ wrm si 

All that here is, is Ach.vuta (Vishnu), nothing else is, Fie is l ; 
He is Thou, He is all this, He is the Atma. Do thou relinquish all 
illusion of duality. 

I. -THE RELIGIOUS BELIEFS IN ANCIENT, MEDIEVAL AND 
MODERN INDIA. 

We have seen that HiDdu society of both ancient and me¬ 
diaeval India was a highly civilized society, possessing many an 
institution which deserves not only admiration, but also imitation in 
the spirit in which it was originally conceived. Dharma (duty) 
and Satya (righteousness), were the two moving forces of Indian 
society of the part. Sanskrit has no word corresponding to the 
word religion of Western countries. But the word Dharma in it 
means that which supports, not like religion, that which only binds, 
and the reason seems to be, that in the words Satya (truth) and 
Dharma (duty) of the Hindu Scriptures, was comprised all that 



binds man not only to his fellow-creatures, but also bo all that 
exists, as well as points out the relation la which he stands co 
God. 

The aim of the Aryans was to seek unity through truth and 
duty. Their religion was therefore Ekctm Sad 
Tlie Creed of the Viprafi Vahudha Vadanti , Atjnim, Yamam, Ma- 
Hlshis of the Vedas, tri S'avanam Aim. “ The wise call the one Sat 
in many ways ; they call it Agni, Yama, Matri 
Swil.” (Rig Veda, f. 104-46.) The rishis who sang of Prajapati 
or tndra, or Agni : as “ he alone who was God above gods,” or as 
the maker of all things, did not mean to eulogize this or that 
power of nature as theSuprerne Being, but to declare Him, manifested 
as Agni or Indra or Prgjap&ti, to be the Supreme Ruler of the uni¬ 
verse. Their goal whs to realize the Atm a (Supreme Spirit; as the 
Sovereign Lord of all beings. Sa eva ay am atm a , Savva ham 
bhutanam adhi-pati, Sarve sham bhutanam raja. (Satbpatha Brah¬ 
man a, XIV. 5, f>, 15.) “This self is verily the Lord of all beings, 
the Sovereign of all ” And we* read : “The Br&hmana who is 
wise and recognizes all things to be in the atma, who does not 
become bewildered when pondering upon it, and who recognizes the 
atma in every creatsc! thing, shines in heaven ” (Apastaraba 
Sutras, 1, 8, 23, 1.) The ideal of both ancient and mediaeval India 
was therefore essentially Vedantic, and for the enlightened and tlie 
cultured no better ideal than to do one’s duty unselfishly, in order 
to find his ultimate rest in the source and the innermost self of all, 
could be held up. Their object of contemplation was the Virata 
form of the Creator as manifested in the creation : “A thousand 
heads, a thousand eyes and a thousand feet has the Purusha. He 
encompasses all this universe, and is yet above it to the extent of 
'Ten fingers. All that is, which has been and which shall ever 
be, is verily Purusha. He is the Lord of immortality, and because 
He quits his true nature in order to appear as this manifested 
creation, therefore His manifestation, which is for the bestowal of 
fruit of their actions upon creatures living in the world, is not His 
real nature. All that has been, is or will ever be, is merely 
His glory. The Purusha is greater than it: all these creatures 
are merely a fourth part of Him. The other three portions, 
which are Immortality itself, are in flis own sclf*e(fulgent 
nature. This Purusha, with His three portions, is beyond this 
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universe, the product of nescience, unaffected by its virtue and vice. 
Only one portion of Hina is repeatedly manifested as this diversified 
world. He manifests himself as this creation with its gods, 
men, and beasts, pervades it, and Himself becomes all that 
is animate and inanimate ” (Purusha Sukta 1, 2, 3 and 4.) 
“ Jn the beginning arose H tranyagarbha, the one Lord of all be¬ 
ings. He upheld this earth and the heavens. What Cod is there to 
whom we shall offer our oblations? He is the Giver of life and 
vigour. His command all the gods obey. His shade is life immortal. 
His is death. To what God shall we offer our oblations? He by 
His might is the sole Lord of all that in the world breathes and 
winks. He is the Lord of men and cattle. To what God shall we 
offer our oblations ? His are these snow-covered mountains, His 
the sea and the river Rasa. His arms are these regions. To what 
God shall we offer our oblations ? Through Him is the heaven 
high and the earth steadfast, He holds firm the legions of the 
ether and the vault of the sky, by Him is the region of mid-air 
measured. What God shall wo adore with our oblations ? (Rig 
Veda X.—121-1 to 5.) 

“ One alone is Lord of what is fixed and moving, that walks, 
that flies, of all this multifold creation. Upon the ancient from 
of old I meditate. He is our mighty sire and father,” (Rig Veda.) 
“Of that V aishawacara Self, thehead is the Sutejas (heaven), the eye 
the Vishwarupa (sun), the breath Pirathagvarfcma (the wind), the 
trunk (Bahula), Akasa'ether). the bladder, the waters, the feet, the 
earth, the chest, the altar, the hair, the grass on the altar, the heart 
the Garhapatya fire, the mind, the Anwaharya fire, the mouth, the 
Ahavniya fire. ” (Chandogya Upanishad V.*—18-2.) 

This form of worship was not only current in the Vedic and the 
Upanishad, but also in the Smriti period, and the 
Religion of the Upanishads and the epics bear ample testimony to 
Vedic and Smriti the fact that while Brahm, without attributes (nir- 
periods. gmua), was enjoined to bo an object of realization 

through Samadhi or concentration of thought by 
the negation of all that is finite, Brahm, as manifested in creation, 
was enjoined to be an object of worship. This was clearly explained 
by Krishna to Arjuna when, in reply to his question as to now the 
Divine ought to be contemplated, he told him to contemplate Him as 
the Innermost self of all, as the beginning, middle andeml of all. as 
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the seed of all, as all that appears "to bo glorious, powerful or efful¬ 
gent. And Krishna’s manifestation of 0is divine power, the Virata, 
wa 9 to show that the manifested was only a port ion of the Divine 
glory (Bhagvatagita, Chapters X and XI), u The Heavens are Thy 
head, the earth Thy feet, the three worlds are pervaded by Thy 
might, Thou art the primaeval Purusha. The quarters are Thy 
arms, the sun Thy eye, strength is Thy vital seed. Thy seven 


senses fov the outgoing of the vital energy are restrained, O thou of 
immeasurable glory.’.’ (Bhishma Stava Baja, versos 98 and 99,) 



the epic period, however, vve lind Arjuna worshipping Siva, who 
is represented as fighting with him' iii the disguise of a Kirata 
(mountaineer), and the offerings; made by Arjuna to an image 
ol Siva going to the Kirata, References to places of gods (devayd* 
tana) are also met* with in the epics, but there .is nothing to 
show that idols were worshipped, in those times, in the same 
way as they are now. Hero-worship was, however, as great 
factor of the Hipdu society of that as of every other period. But 
the heroes wore also men who had acquired such a status by 
their work. The Sastras repeatedly enjoin their readers against 
image-worship, “ Natasya pratimd cistl yasya ndrna methad 
ymhah. There is no image of Him whose namo is Great Glory.” 
(Swetaswatara Upanishad, IV.—19.) God was not worshipped with 
incense and flowers, but with a pure heart, through universal 
benevolence, kind wordsand kind actions. “God,” saysVashishtha, 
j s no t the lotus-born Brahmd, nor the Lord of the thirteen 
classes of gods. Indra, nor the god of wind (Vayu), nor the 
sun, nor the moon, nor a Brahmana, nor a King, nor I, nor 
thou, nor the body, nor mind, nor any embodied being, nor 
any conception of mind, nor Lakshmi, nor Sarswati? God is 
the Parmatma, the Supreme Self, the ever blissful Siva.” (Yoga 
Vashishtha, Chapter 29, verses. 119 to 121.) 

In the Puramc times, also, the ideal of the Upanishads was 
kept up, though not so steadily as in the epic 
Religion in the period. Then man began to recognize his inabili- 
Puranic times. ty to realize the impersonal and turned to Bhakti 
or devotion, and we read in the Vishnu Purana 
■ of PrahlAda praying to Vishnu : “In whichever of thousands of 
births may I pass, may I, O Lord, always have unshaken devotion 


to Thy lotus-feet. That love which men of the world ever have 
for the objects of the world, may I ever have for Thee, 
alwavs remembering Thee.” Even the best of exponents of 
the religion of non-duality in later times recognized this, for, 
Sankara says: “Though all difference has ceased to exist, I arn 
thine, O Lord, not Thou mine. The billow is of the sea, not 
,he sea of the billow.” 

This fervent devotion to God has since been the distinguishing 
feature of religious life in India, and the wisest and best of this 
country have either been followers of the religious philosophy of the 
Upanisbads, or of the religion of faith and devotion of later times. ' 
Fetich-worship or superstition has never been the religion of the 
thinking and the cultured of India whether now or in the past, and 
modern India ought also to recognize the fact more forcibly than it 
has hitherto done, that it is by a return to purer forms of worship, 
recognition of the paramount importance of duty, and a com¬ 
mon ideal, that its progress towards the goal of all religion lies. “I 
conceive,” says Herbert Spencer, “ that the object of religious 
sentiment will ever continue to be that which it has ever been, the 
unknown source of all things. While the forms under which men 
are conscious of the unknown source of things may fade away, 
the substance of the consciousness is permanent. Beginning with 
causal agents conceived as imperfectly known, progressing to 
causal agents as less known and less knowable, and coming at 
last to a universal causal agent posited as not to be known at 
all, the religious sentiment must ever continue to occupy itself 
with this universal, causal agent.” {Essays, Speculative and 
Practical, 43.) 

The Sastras have throughout recognized two kinds of religion : 
the religion of action (pravriti) and the religion of ( nivriti ) ab¬ 
stention from action. The former secures heaven so long as the 
Karma which brought it lasts, the latter leads to moksha (emanci¬ 
pation) and freedom from return to the Sans&ra. The former 
is > however, recognized as a step towards the latter. Says the 
Mai^bhdrata, “ Two Brahmans (forms of Brahma) should be known, 
one L hat which is represented by sabda (word) and the other 
bevonq that. One who has known the Sabda Brahm , attains to the 
Supi'emn Brahm. Acts only cleanse the body ; knowledge, however, 
is the hipest end of man. When all impurities of the heart have 


been cleansed by acts, and tbe felicity of Brahma (Brahmananda 
is attained, the universe, though it appears to exist, does not iu 
fact exist. Subjugation of senses, charity and abstention from 
work, are the means of securing that felicity. It is, however, 
in complete renunciation and forgetfulness of the self that Brahma 
is attained.” This-is the coligion of the Hindus, as taught and 
practised by their risbis in the past. 

In later times Hinduism developed into a system of worship of 
many gods and goddesses, of powers of nature, of men who attained to 
eminence by their deeds and of objects both animate and inanimate. 

* Hero-worship came to be one of its chief features. Sects and cults 
began to multiply till truth was lost sight of in dogma and cere¬ 
monial. The principal gods and goddesses of the Hindu Pantheon 
were recruited from deified heroes and heroines, and Siva’s conquest 
of Tripura, Durga’s fight with Mahish and other demons, Vishnu’s 
exploits in subduing the Asuras and Rakshasas through the 
various incarnations of Varaha, Narsingh, Varnan, the adven¬ 
tures of Pvama, Krishna and Hanumana, etc., show bow the wor¬ 
ship of the great and the goodjsamo to form a prominent feature of 
Indian society. Vishnu, Diirga and Shiva may or may not bo 
believed to be historical personages, but there can be no doubt of 
the existence of Rama arid Krishna who are now the two chief 
objects of worship in India. Efforts were made from time t< time to 
purify religion by various reformers, but not with much success. 
We shall take a brief survey of these in the sequel ; we commence 
with Rama and Krishna. 

Valmiki, the author of the Ramayana, describes Rama as a 
contemporary hero, without deifying him. 

He commences with inquiring of the rishi Narada as to who in 
this world was possessed of all good Qualities, 
Rama was brave, cognizant of duty, of a grateful mind, 

firm in bis vows, just in his dealings, kind t r 
every creature, wise, powerful, alone most fair to all men's eye 3 ’ 
having his mind under control, devoid of anger and envy, 
of splendour and whom even gods fear in battle. And Narada te ^ 9 
him that though the qualities he mentions are difficult to be found 
in one person in this world, yet ho knew of one who possesse d t ^ em J 
and that person was Rama, a scion of the Ikshwaku famiU'* 


he was possessed of all these virtues, and he describes him as 
follows :— 

With soul subdued, a chief of might, 

In Scripture versed, in glory bright, 

His steps In virtue's paths are bent, 

Obedient, pure and eloquent. 

In emprise he wins success, 

And dying foes his power confess, 

Tall and broad-shouldered, strong of limb, 

Fortune has set her mark upon him. 

Graced with a conchshelFs triple line, 

His throat displays the auspicious sign, 

High destiny is clear impressed, 

On massive jaw and ample chest, 

Deep in the muscle scarcely shown, 

Embedded lies, his collar-bone ; 

His lordly steps are firm and free, 

His strong arms reach below the knee, 

All fairest graces join to deck 
His head, his brow, his stately neck, 

And limbs in fair proportion set 
The manliest form e’er fashioned yet. 

His plighted word he ne’er forgets, 

On erring sense a watch he sets. 

By nature wise, his teacher’s skill 
Has trained him to subduo his will: 

Good, resolute, and pure and strong, 

He guards mankind from scathe and wrong, 

And lends his aid, and ne’er in vain 
Tbe cause of justice to maintain. 

Firm as Himalayas snowy steep, 

Unfathomed like the mighty deep, 

The peer of Vishnu’s power and might, 

And lovely as the lord of night; 

Patient as earth, but roused to ire, , 

Fierce as the world-destroying fire: 

In bounty like the lord of gold, 

And justice self in human mould, 

(Griffith’s Valmiki Ram&yana, Canto I.) 


And the truth of the above is fully borne out by the exploits of 
the great hero, who was as great, in prosperity as in "adversity, and 
who never departed from the path of duty amidst tl>e strongest temp¬ 
tations. Gfreat was the trial when on the day appointed for his 
installation as heir-apparent, he was at once told by bi3 father to. 
go into the forest and lead the life of a recluse for fourteen years. 
“But,” says he to his step-mother, “Ido not wish to live in the world 
wedded to gain. Know me equal to the Kishis, devoted to the path 
of pure duty. Whatever agreeable things can possibly be done by 
me for my Lord, they are already done even at the sacrifice of life 
itself.” When Urged by Laksharaun to disregard the injunctions 
of his father, he replied, “ My father is truth itself, his word is true", 
his actions are true, ho is afraid of the other world. Let him be 
fearless on that account. Do not, O Laksharaan, indulge in grief ah 
the loss of fortune. A kingdom and a forest are to me equal, life 
in a forest is blessed.” 

Again, when after the death of Dasliratha he was pressed by the 
old minister JAbMi to return to Ayodhya and ascend the throne, he 
replied, ‘ ‘ I shall nob break the bonds of truth for gain, or from anger 
or from delusion. The wise have declared the path of the good to lie 
in adherence bo truth, duty, boldness in action, compassion towards 
all, sweetness of speech, worship of the twice-born, the gods, and the 
guests. Those who are attached to their duty, who associate with 
the good, who are possessed of splendour, who are prominent for 
their charities, who cause no injury to any one, earn respect in the 
world ; those whose impurities are destroyed, are worshipped asgreat 
Munis. ” (Valmiki’s R&fcndy*ana, Ayodhya Kanda, Chapter 109.)' 

In another place he tolls Lakshaman: “ I tell thee truly that 
virtue, wealth, and pleasure and the sovereignty of the earth I seek 
for your sake alone. To establish unity among brothers and for 
their well-being, I seek for kingly rule. I swear by truth and my 
arms It is not difficult for me to obtain the empire of the earth, 
but I do not wish for the position of Indra himself by unrighteous 
means.” (Ibid, Chapter 97.) And not only was he great in war, but 
I’eady to bury past grudges as soon as the object of the fight was 
accomplished in the subjugation of the enemy. Accordingly on 
the death of Rtivana, he tells Vibhishan, “All enmities cease 
with death, my object is accomplished. Do you perform his 
obsequies. He is the same to me as to you, n “The rule of 


Ram,” HamxajyUy is the ideal to which every other rule is 
referred. “ In his rule we read that the widows were not distress¬ 
ed, and there was no fear from voracious animals nor from diseas¬ 
es. People were free from sorrow and trouble. There were no 
thieves in the kingdom, nor did the old mourn for the loss of the 
young. All were happy and devoted to virtue And beholding 
Rama they did not envy each other. Under Ram’s rule people 
lived for thousands of year* and had thousands of children. The 
trees bore fruits and flowers perpetually, and the clouds poured 
rain in season, and the winds were pleasant, And the people hap¬ 
pily engaged in their respective duties grew pious and truthful, and 
were devoted to virtue. ” (Yudha Kanda, Chapter 130.) There 

may be some exaggeration in this. But that Kama was a model 
king is amply borne out by his exploits. The whole of this Btory is 
strongly human, and he is perhaps the only hero who was, as 
every one admits, nothing but goodness itself with a life which was 
one long record of devotion to truth and duty. 

The Puranas and writers, like Tula! Das, have deified him and 
made him an object of divine worship. But even as described by 
Valmiki, he furnishes a lofty ideal for India to follow, ft&m Ntim 
(the name of R&m), affords consolation to thousands Ram Charitra 
is read, acted and pondered upon everywhere. The beggar ask¬ 
ing foralmssays, ” Sita Rama, Rama, Rama,” iathe ordinary Hindu 
form of salutation, and Rama’s name is alone true.” (Ramnfuna 
Satya) is repeated when the Hindu is carried to the cremation 
ground. He has fewer and far less splendid temples than Krishna, 
and <n r en in Ayodhia, his birthplace, with the exception of the temple 
of Hanumangarhi, or one or two others, there is none to equal 
the graudeur or wealth of Krishna’s temples in Bindraban or 
elsewhere. But he lives in the heart of thousands. His birthday, 
the Ramnoumi, is celebrated in many places in India. His exile and 
invasion of Lanka, are acted every year in September-October under 
the name of Ramlila, in almost every place in Upper India; and 
the crowds of peopleshouting with one voice, ” Shri Raja Ramchand- 
ra ki jai ” (victory to Raja Ramchandra), shows how deep is 
the hold he has on the minds of the Indian people. The followers 
of all sects who worship him, though not learned, are usually 
men of good character, and some of great devotion als°, which can¬ 
not always be said of other sects of the Hindus. 


Another great, perhaps the greatest, Indian hero, after Rama, 
and an object of universal worship in India, 

Krishna. is Krishna, whom his devotees consider to 

be the perfection of humanity, God himself, 
as distinguished from other incarnations of Vishnu which 
were but a portion 6f the divine ( ). On the other 

hand,his opponents regard him as a grossly licentious and an unscru¬ 
pulous person, and doubt even the fact of his being a historical per¬ 
sonage. Krishna is the real hero of Vyasa’s great poem, the Mahd- 
bh&rata, and the importance assigned to him and his teachings 
and his actions throughout the work by Vvasa who was his 
contemporary, shows that he was not a mythical but a historical 
personage. With him stands or falls the whole of the history of 
the Mah&bh&rata, and if we doubt his existence, the existence of 
its other heroes, Yudhishtbira, Arjun, Bhima, Bhisbma, etc., also 
become doubtful. There is no warrant for this. 

The story of the Mah&bh&rata was extant in the time of 
Panini, the great grammarian, who flourished in the 12th or 13th 
century B.C., when neither the [Jpanishads nor the Br&hmanas of 
the Vedas are said to have been written. “ Qavi yiidhibhyam 
Sthimh * ’ (Panini, 8-3-95) !W refers to • Yudhishtbira. 

Striydm avanti Kunti Knrubhyahsch (41-70) ^ 

refers to Kunti, Yudhisfctbira’s mother. “ Y r am<Um Arjun,btiyam 
Bun ” (4-3-98) refers to Arjun and Vasudeo, another 

name of Krishna. The meaning of the last Sutra is ttmt the affix bun 
comes in the sense “ this is his object of veneration,” after the words 
Vasudeo and Arjuna. Tue fact of Krishna having killed Kansa, his 
maternal uncle, is also mentioned by Ratanjali in his Vykkarana 
Mahil Bhflshya. Kansa Badham achashtc KcCnsam 

ghatayati ” (Note on Panini, 3-1*26) and Jaghana Kansam 

kita Vasudtvah (Note on Pan ui, 3-2-11). The name 

of Krishna also occurs in the Chandogya Upanishacl (3rd Prapatha- 
ka, Chapter 17). Saying all this, Rishi Ghore of theraceof Angiras 
said thus to DevakPs son, Krishna: “ Bewho knoweththu*, should, 

at the time of his death, repeat these three Yajur Veda mantras : 
< O Thou art undecaying, Thou art unchanging, Thou,art the essence 
of true life (verse 6).’ ° References to Parikshita Arjun a’s grand¬ 
son, and Janmajey a, his son, are also found in the A i trey a Br&h- 
inana Pidjika (8-21), and 3atpatha Brahrnana (13-5-41). Krishna was 
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therefore a historical personage and lived sorae time between the 
15th and lfith centuries B C M anct bis worship is very old in India. 

But while a great portion of Krishna’s life Is founded upon fact, 
a still greater portion is based upon later additions, and fiction 
has now-a-days covered the fact so thickly as to make it difficult to 
separate the two. We shall, however, deal more with facts than 
with fiction, and try to show what Kr ishna really was Every 
reader of the main story of the MahfibhArata, shorn of all p metical 
exaggeration and later accretion, will be convinced of the fact of 
Krishna being the greatest person of his time. It was declared 
by Bhishma, himself one of the greatest warriors and sages of his 
time, in the assembly of Yuclhi Ajthira, when Krishna's claim to 
receive the first honour was disputed, that he combined in him, 
“knowledge of the Vedas and Vedaugas and great strength” 
“ Who among men,” said Bhishma, “ is greater than Krishna? In¬ 
deed, liberality, cleverness, knowledge of the Vedas, bravery, mo¬ 
desty, achievements, excellence, intelligence, humility, beauty, firm¬ 
ness, contentment, and prosperity, all eternally abide in Achyuta. ” 
(Sabha Parva, Chapter 38, verses 19 and 20.) And, indeed, through¬ 
out his life, whether in the court of kings or on the field of battle, 
in affairs of state as well as in those of every-day life: all these 
qualities were always prominent. His mission was to establish 
dkarma (righteousness) and destroy adharma , and be accomplished 
it. An exemplary child, possessed of almost superhuman strength, 
he cleared Vrindavana of the evils with which it was then infested. 
As a charioteer aud an athlete he was unsurpassed by any of his 
contemporaries. Even bis pupils never knew what it was to be 
defeated in battle, much less himself. His intellect was as clear 
as ever, in matters and situations of the gr eatest difficulty and 
danger. He was a man of keen perception, knowing everything 
whether it appertained to the a IT airs of this world or of the life 
to come, in the most thorough manner possible. Always devoted 
to his own atmri. (Supreme Self), finding his pleasure in himself, 
merciful and kind to the weak, ever ready to help the distressed, 
never sparing the wicked, even though they were his own kith and 
kin, doing everything without the smallest thought of personal 
ease or comfort, busily engaged in the affairs of the world and 
yet always above it, he was an ideal for his contemporaries, 
whether they were men of the world or hermits of the forest. 


<SL 



misTffy 



This is the Krishna of the Mah&bharata. He is first 
introduced to the reader at the Swayamvara of Draupadi in 
the court of king Draupada, where he pacifies the infuriate 
princes who were ready to fight the Pandavas for having won 
Draupadi in the disguise of Br&hmans. There is no reference 
to his childhood except in the Sabha Parva, Chapter 41, where it 
is said by Sisupala, when disputing his claim to receive the first 
honour, 44 Thou hast once more simply pained our hearts by 
reciting particularly the deeds of this one (Krishna), such as the 

slaying of Putana ..and others.If Krishna in his 

infancy slew a vulture, what is there remarkable in that, or in 
that other feat of his, O Bhishma, in his slaughter of Aswa, and 
Vriswa, both of whom were unskilled in battle ? If this one threw 
down by a kick an inanimate piece of wood, a car, what is there 
remarkable in that ? Bhishma, what is there remarkable in this 
one having supported for a week the Govardhana mountain, which 
is like an ant-hill ? While sporting on the top of a mountain this one 
ate a large quantity of food. Hearing these words of thine, many 
have wondered exceedingly. But O, thou who art conversant with 
the rules of morality, is this not-more wonderful still, that that 
great person whose food this one ate, was slain by him ?” 

We next find him assisting Arjun in clearing the Khandava 
forest and accompanying Bhima to the court of Jaraaandba, king 
of Magadha, and fighting him. In the great Rajasuya Yagya of 
Yudhitfhthira he takes upon himself the bumble duty of serving 
the Brahmins. When the sacritice was over, and the question 
arose as to who should receive the first honour, Krishna was 
recognized to be entitled to it. Sisupala, king of Chedi, dis¬ 
putes it, and is slain on the spot. After the sacrifice Krishna 
returns to Dwarka, telling Yudhishthira to cherishhis subjects with 
ceaseless vigilance and patience. Says he, 44 As the clouds are 
unto all creatures, as large trees of spreading boughs are unto 
birds, as he of a thousand eyes (Indra) io unto the immortals, be 
thou the refuge and support of thy relatives,” (Sabha Parva, 
Chapter 45.) When YndhUhthira has lost his kingdom and goes 
into exile, Krishna meets the Pandavas and comforts them in 
misfortune, giving them all the help be can. It is. however, when 
the question of peace or war with the Kauravas is being dis¬ 
cussed, that we find him displaying true statesmanship. He advises 



the Pandavas to obtain their kingdom by peaceful means, if pos¬ 
sible, and suggests the despatch of an ambassador to the Kuril 
court and is ultimately himself chosen as such. In the course 
of the debate we fiDd him applauding action a9 follows : — 

“ If anyone thinks anything better than action, I consider him 

weak and his words meaningless. It is by the virtue of 

work that the gods flourish. The saints shine in the 

other world by following a life of study, austerity and work ” (Ma- 
hdbharata UdyogaParva, Chapter 28, verses 8, 9 aud Hi.) “ The 
exertions of the wise are always associated, with virtue, pleasure 
and profit. If all three cannot be attained, men should follow 
virtue and profit. If these three are pursued separately, those 
who have self-control, chose virtue ; those who are neither good 
nor bad, chose profit, which is always a subject of dispi^, while 
the fools only chose gratification of desire. He who leeks profit 
and gratification, should, however, practise virtue, for neither profit 
nor gratification of desire is dissociated from 'virtue.** (Ibid, 
Chapter 124, verses 34 to 37.) 

In the Kurn court he strongly advises Dhritrashthra and his 
sons to compromise, hut unsuccessfully, and when Duryodhana and 
his adherents offer to entertain him, he declines the hospitality, 
saying that he had never departed from the path of duty from 
motives of gain, that only when there is love between the host 
and guest, is it proper for the latter to partake of the former s 
food, and that Duryodhana being addicted to vice, the food which 
he offered was defiled (Udyoga Parva, Chapter 40). When threaten¬ 
ed with imprisonment by Duryodhana and his followers, he laughs 
in scorn and tells them to do their worst, that if he wished he could 
punish them that very moment and hand them over to the Panel a- 
vas. but. that he shall do nothing from wrath or under the in¬ 
fluence of a sinful understanding. The embussy fails and both 
parties determine to fight. Krishna does not fight, but gives his 
array to Duryodhana and himself becomes the charioteer of Arjuna. 
At the field of battle he rouses Arjuna to action by preaohing 
the Bhagwata Gita. The key-note of his teaching is “do your 
duty without regard to the fruit thereof. Do not be inactive, nor 
trouble yourself about the result of work. Dedicating your 
thoughts and actions to Me (the Supreme Being), do you act 
your part In the world and you will be happy here and hereafter, 0 




As the great apostle of dharma he essentially combined in him 

all the best traits of humanity in their fullest development. If 

the substance of religion is culture, then Krishna was the most 

* . 

cultured, and therefore the most religious pewson of his age. 
Whatever he did was characterized by one thing, which was 
that he did it to the best of his power, according to the dictates 
of dharma, and having done it never troubled himself about it after¬ 
wards. Repeatedly has Vyasa said of him, Wherever Kris-na 
is, there is dharma; wherever dharma is, there is victory.” The 
BhagvataGita is Krishna, According to him, even for the person 
who had no wish for himself, performance of duty was necessary in 
order to preserve the bonds of society. “ There is for me,” says 
he, “ nothing to perform, nothing to attain, nothing un attained, 
and ye am engaged iD work. If I do not work vigilantly, 
others shall also fall in my ways. Tf I do not work, the world 
will suffer, and men will perish. As the foolish .engage in work from 
motives of rewatfd, let the wise engage without such motive in 
order to preserve the bonds of society.” (Bhagvata Gita, Chap¬ 
ter III, verses 22 to 25.) He was as dauntless in the held 
of battle as in hostile courts, and to his skill and foresight 
was clue the success of the Panelavas. In the thick of fight at 
Arjun’s bidding he unyokes the steeds of the car, and while the 
latter keeps the enemy at bay, Krishna “ smiling, and with the 
coolest assurauce as if he were in the midst of the women 
. . . . , leads the steeds into the hall of arrows created by Arjuna and 
grooms them, removes their fatigue, plucks out their arrows, waters 
them and yokes them to the car ” (Drona Farva, Chapter 99.) 

It is, however, thought by many that he cared more for the end 
than the means employed. For instance, when Drona’s death 
depended upon Yudhisht.hira’s telling him that his son Ashwatha- 
man was dead, Ktushna*urged him to say so. “ If Drona fights,” 
says Krishna, ‘‘filled with rage even for half a day, I tell thee, 
truly, thy array will be annihilated. Save us then from Drona, 
Under such circumstances falsehood is better than truth. By 
telling an untruth for saving life, one is not touched with sin. 
There is no sin in untruth spoken unto women, or in marriages, 
or for saving cows, or for rescuing a Br&hraana.” (Mah&bh&rata, 
Drona Farva, Chapter 191, verses 46 to 49.) The last of these verses, 
however, is not found in the Bombay but in the Bengal text only. 
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itii other occasion we road of Yudbishthira having charged Arjuna 
with cowardice in not slaying Kama, another great Kuru warrior, 
and telling him to give his gandiva (bow) to another person. Now it 
was Arjuna’s vow to kill at once the person who charged him with 
such an act of cowardice, but hero was his owu elder brother, whom 
he had followed through good and evil fortune, and whose death 
meant Arjuna’s own death. How to act, how not to sacrifice the 
life of one who was so near and dear to him, at the same time keeping 
his vow unbroken, was the dilemma in which Arjuna was placed. 
But Krishna came to his rescue and told him that no one was 
greater than a speaker of truth : “ Behold ! however,' ’ said he, “ the 
practice of truth is exceedingly difficult to be understood as regards 
its nature. Truth may be unutterable, and even falsehood may be . 
utterable, in cases where truth would become falsehood and false- { 
bood truth. In a situation of peril to life, and in marriage, falsehood 
becomes utterable. In a situation involving the loss of one’s pro- I 
perty, falsehood becomes utterable. On an occaskm of marriage, , 
or love, or when life is in danger, or when one’s entire property is I 
about to be taken away, or for the sake of a Brahman a, 
falsehood maybe uttered.” (Kama Parva, Chapter 09, verses 
31 to 34.) And Krishna illustrated it by the instance of the 
hunter who, although guilty of a cruel act in billing a blind beast, I 
went to heaven because of the latter being a source of trouble 
to others ; while a Rishi who had taken a vow of always speaking 
the truth, had to languish in hell, because of his telling certain 
robbers who were following a party of travellers as to where the 
party had gone, whereby the robbers killed them. He concluded 
by saying, “ Dliarma is that which causes no injury to any creature, 
and Dharma is so called because it upholds all. (Dharnaf> Dhar- 
mali .) Whenever, by an oath, one may escape from a gang of 
thieves aud robbers, or save his wealth from them, or from giving 
it to sinful persons, or where there is danger to life, or risk of de¬ 
struction of one’s entire body of relations and kinsmen, it is better 
to speak an untruth. The person who speaks an untruth on 
such occasions is not guilty.” (Ibid> Chapter 57, verses 64 and 
65.) Finally. Krishna advised Arjuna to keep his vow by address¬ 
ing his brother disrespectfully which was equivalent to death. 

How far modern casuists are likely to Kgree with Krishna, 
is left for the reader to judge. Many writers thin* both these 




portions of the Mah&bharata to be later interpolations, though 
Krishna's view, that thati3 truth which is consonant to dharmo^ and 
that is dharma which is conducive to the good of all, otherwise 
it is adharma, is founded upon a very old doctrine of the Hindus, 
«and has been followed by them from time immemorial. In the 
Mahfibh&rata it is said : <k Silence is better than speech; if speak 
you must, then it is better to speak the truth; if truth is to be 
spoken, it is better to say what is good ; and if what is good is to 
be said, it is better to say what is consistent with dho/pnnif 
(TJdyoga Parva, Chapter 35, verse 12.) In another place it is 
said There is nothing higher than truth. It is better again to 
speak what is beneficial than to speak the truth. I hold that to 
be truth which is fraught with the greatest benefit of all creatures. ’’ 
M&habharata Santi Parva, Chapter 330, verse 13.) 

Of the other incidents of the life of Krishna as given in the 
Mabfibhfirata, may be mentioned (1) his exultation at the death of 
Ghatotkaeha. son of Bhima, which he explains by saying 
that had Ghatotkaeha not been killed, Arjuna would have 
been killed instead, and the fate of the war would have been 
otherwise ; (2) his running at Bhishma to kill him in defiance 
to his vow not to fight, when he found the old Kuru warrior invin¬ 
cible; (3) his suggesting to Bhima to strike Duryodhana ou the thigh 
when he found the latter unassailable in every other portion of the 
body. All this is.explained by saying that all is fair in war, and 
that those who denounce Krishna would probably have clone the 
same under similar circumstances. 

’ The Mahfibharata concludes with the victory of the Pandavas, 
and Krishna was mainly the cause of it. Gandhari, the mother of 
Duryodhana, and other sons of Dhritrashthra who were killed in 
battle, however, denounces him as the cause or all this slaughter, 
and tells him that “ on the thirty-sixth year from this, he shall, after 
causing the slaughter of his own kinsmen, friends and sons, perish 
in the wilderness by disgustful means.” Krishna shows no agitation 
at this, and tells Gandhari that he had already known of it and that 
she had by pronouncing the curse only assisted him in his mission. 
The Pandavas are now installed in Hastinapur, and though 
Yudbishthira expresses to Krishna his gratitude for assistance and 
advice in their hour' of trial, and eulogizes him as the Supreme 
Being, the latter remains unmoved, and when pressed for an 



answer, tellsYudhishthlra that he was thinking* of 'he old Kurn 
).hero Bhishma, who was then lying 1 on abed of arrows meditating upon 
him. He then tells Yudhishthira that alter Bhishma had departed 
from the world, every kind of knowledge shall disappear, and advises 
him to question him about the duties of kings and of persons in 
various stations in life. Bhishma and Krishna who were both as 
gr at in war as in learning, were great admirers of each other, and 
while the former regarded Krishna as the Supreme Beiug Himself, 
the latter regarded Bhishma as “ having never transgressed 
the path of duty, as being the very embodiment of Dharma, a se¬ 
cond Markandeya and having even death under his command. 

Bhisbma’s advice does not assuage Yudhishthlra’s grief for the 
loss of his kinsmen in battle. But Krishna who was ever ready to 
assist the Pandav as, tells him that the time had now come when he 
should fight his own battle alone and single-handed, and through 
force of abstraction obtain control over his own mind. “ The word 
with two letters (W) ‘ mine,’ is death, and the word with three letters 
( j i not mine ’ is eternal Brahma. The consciousness that this 
or that is mine, or attachment bo worldly things is death and the ab¬ 
sence thereof i* Brahman. And these two Brahman and Mrtif/u, O 
King, have their seats iu the souls of all creatures. Remaining 
unseen, they, without doubt, wage war with each other. What 
matters the world to him who, even if he has acquired the 
sovereignty of the whole earth with its animate and inanimate 
creatures, does not become attached to it, or engrossed in its 
enjoyment ? On the other hand, if one who has renounced 
the world, and taken to the life of the recluse in the forest, 
living on wild roots and edibles, has, O son of Pritkd , a craving 
for the good things .of the world, and is attached to them, be 
may be said to have Mrityu in his mouth. Crookedness of heart 
leads to destruction, and rectitude to Brahm. This and this alone 
is the aim and object of all true wisdom ; what can mental distrac¬ 
tion do (to one who understands this) ? Thy Karma has not yet 
been annihilated, nor have thy enemies been subjugated, for thou 
dost not yet know the enemies that are still lurking within thy own 
flesh. The time has now arrived, when thou must fight the battle 
which each must fight single-handed, with his own mind. Therefore, 
O Chief of the Bharatfe race, thou must now prepare to carry the 
struggle against thy own mind, and by dint of abstraction and the 
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merit of thy own Karma , reach the other side of existence and 
overcome this mysterious and unintelligible (mind). In this war 
there is no need of any missiles, nor of friends nor attendants. 
The battle which is to be .fought alone and single-handed is now 
before thee. And if thou art vanquished in it, thou shalt find thy¬ 
self in the most wretched plight. Knowing this, O Son of Kunti, 
and acting accordingly, thou shall attain success ; knowing the 
destiny of all creatures, and following the path of thy ancestors, do 
thou duly administer thy kingdom,” (MaMbh&rata Ashwamedha 
Parva, Chapters 13 and 13 abstracted.) 

Krishna was a living illustration of what he preached, and 
throughout his life he never sought anything for himeelf, but 
essentially lived for others. Witness his refusing the throne of 
Mathura on the death of Kansa and making it over to Ugrasena, 
preferring to serve under him and prizing freedom above the cares 
of sovereignty. His teaching was that although the practice of 
virtue was essential for the purification of the soul, it should 
not be mistaken for the goal which lies in the complete sub¬ 
jugation of all sense of “I” and “mine,” complete freedom 
from action, and knowledge of that which is eternal and indestruc¬ 
tible. On leaving the Panelavas, on his way home he meets 
the Rishi Uttanka who is about to curse him for having 
brought about the Mah&bhdrata war, but Krishna laughs at the 
threat, and tells him that no one in the worlii was capable of 
injuring him and that he brought about the war when he could 
not avert the end by peaceful means. The X 3 andavas now prepare 
for the great Ashwamedha sacrifice and during their absence, the 
widow of Abbimanyu gives birth to a still-born child. The 
Pandava family would have become extinct and the course of 
Indian history entirely changed, but for Krishna who revives the 
child by swearing by his love of truth. “I never utter an untruth 
even in jest, never have I turned back from battle. By the merit 
of these acts let- this child revive. As truth and righteousuess are 
always established in me, let thi3 dead child of Abhimanyu revive 
by the merit of these. ” (Ashwamedha Parva, Chapter 59.) It was 
\-now thirty-six years after the great war, and Krishna knew that his 
unission on earth was over, and that his hour was come. Bis own 
family and kinsmen had become largely addicted to vice and he 
could not prevent their impending ruin. They go in a body to 




Prabbasa. at a short\ distance from Dwarka, where, under the 
influence of wine, theby kill, each other. His brother Bair an*! a 
throws himself into bh^ sea, and Krishna knowing* chat his hour had 
come, restrains bis setjses, speech and mind, and goes into Samadhl, 
when a hunter mistaking him for a deer, shoots him in the feeb. 

This is Krishna’s }ife as given in the JVIahiibharata. There is 
here nothing whicfct. represents him in the way he has been 
latterly presented to t\he Indian people, by the Puranas, and those 
who have followed them. Ij the Puranas are to be believed, ho 
must have been a grossly licentious person, guilty of violating 
the chastity of the milkmaids of Brija, stealing their clothes when 
they were bathing in the Jumna at Vrindavana, and having illicit 
connection with Radha, the wile of Ayan Ghosh, with whom his 
name is now inseparably associated. This cannot be true, nor 
did Sisupala, Krishna’s worst detractor, charge him with these 
crimes. All that he charged him with, was his murder of Jara- 
sandha, king of Magadha, in an unfair manner, which wa 9 not 
true, and with his having married Rukmini who was intended for 
Sisupala, which was no dishonour for Krishna to do. 

It is, moreover, incredible, in tbe case of a person who set before 
him the lofty ideal of establishing the empire of righteousness, and 
who professed to set an example to others. Even in the Pur an as these 
adventures are described in varying Jetails. They are less detailed 
in the Vishnu Purana than in the Bari Vans a. In the Bhagvvata 
they are described in greater detail, and in the greatest detail in 
he Brahmavaivarta Purana. But none of these has any historical 
jundation. There is nob a word about them in the Mah&bh&rata 
and in the Vishnu Parana, though there is ar account of Krishna’s 
sporting with the Gopis on a Sarada night, there is no mention 
of Radha, It is the same in the Hari Vansa also. In the fihag- 
wata, Radha is only once mentioned, while in the Brahma¬ 
vaivarta we have an elaborate account of Brahma performing 
Krishna’s marriage with her. The same is the case with 
the elothes-stealing adventure. It is not mentioned in the 
Vishnu Purana or the Hari Vansa, but only in the Bhagwata and 
the Brahmavaivarta. The ms lila, is mentioned in the Vishnu 
Purana and the Hari Vansa, bat not in the S8tne detail as in the 
Bhagvvata. The Bhagwata and the Brahmavaivarta worked up 
into detail from imagination the materials derived from Vishnu 



get them ? None of these four Purana9 give*,? a complete account 
of Krishna. The Hari Vaasa does not desort be the part he played 
in the Mah&bb&rata, nor his last days, nc^r the destruction of 
his family and kinsmen through vice and) mutual discord. It 
stops short at his visit to Pushakara to see Mb Rishis after he had 
killed all hi® enemies and seen his foster!father and mother in 
Brija. The same is the case with the accounts in the Bhagwata and 
the Vishnu Parana. This shows that noijie of them has any 
historical value. Regarding Krishna’s wives also, allthat the Hari 
Vane a says is that all the damsels who were kept in confinement 
by Narakasura offered themselves to Krishna after he had killed 
Naraka in battle, without saying that their number was 16,000. 
Subsequent writers make it that number, j Their accounts have 
thus unconsciously made one who was the apostle of dharma , 
who never relinquished it from fear or love or delusion, and 
who identified himself with the Supreme Brahma and exhorted 
Arjuna to fix his thoughts upon him alone, to worship him 
alone, to bow to him alone, and to seek him alone relin¬ 
quishing every other dharma (Bhagvad Gita, XVIII - 65), 
a gross debauchee at a very early age, and later ori a 

husband of sixteen thousand and one hundred wives! Writings 
like these, it must be said with great regret, have, instead 
of exalting* Krishna, brought him down lower than even what 
was required to suit the popular tastes of the time. Much 
of what goes under the name of the Vaishnavism of fcb 
present day, is due to this lowering of the great hero. T*. 
Bhagvat, the basis of Krishna.-worship in these times, as I have 
already said, is very good poetry, full of deep emotion and 
a literary work of great merit. But it is a very modern book, 
written not by Vyasa, but by Bopdeva in Bengal, after the advent 
of the Mohammedans about the fifteenth century, Ttcannot, there¬ 
fore, have any value as a history of Krishna, like the Mahabh&rata 
which was the work of a contemporary writer. Other Puranic and 
vernacular poets have simply elaborated the accounts given in 
the Bhagvat, and have therefore even less historical value. Even 
the author of Bhagvat was not quite sure of his ground ; for, after 
describing the Uaslila, he introduces King Parikshib questioning 
Suka as to why when Krishna bad Incarnated for the purpose of 
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establishing dharma, and suppressing vice, and when ho was the 
Lord himself, did he act directly in contravention of all systems of 
religion, by having illicit intercourse with the wives of others, 
why did he perpetrate such a deed ? And Suka is made to say, 
i( that those who are unattached to anything whatever, who are free 
from all sense of egoism, who arc the lords of all, incur no sin by 
acting contrary bo the dictates of conventional virtue. Their 
actions should not, however, be imitated by ordinary mortals, for 
if Siva drank poison and remained uninjured, it does not follow 
that ordinary mortals should do the same The words of guardi¬ 
ans of humanity, not their actions, ought bo. be followed. When 
those who devote themselves to the feet of the Lord become free to 
act as they chose, why could He who assumes diverse forms at His 
own pleasure, not do the same ?” {Bhagvata, Book 10th, Chapter 33). 
The writer has thus first invented a fiction and then sought bo jus- 
• tify it by the rule of the Sastras that one who is above all sense of 
separateness/is not affected by the rules of conventional virtue 
and vice. But he forgets the well-known saying of his own hero, 
that he did his work in life in order to preser ve the bonds of society 
as well as to set an example to others. Re did not also realize the 
mischief of the doctrine he preached in the mouths of the unlearn¬ 
ed, nor the premium it set to vice which it subsequently 
did. Attempts have also been made to explain Krishna’s amor¬ 
ous adventures esoterically, by saving that the milkmaids of 
Vrindavana represent the various Vritis, (modification of the 
human mind,) and Krishna the supreme self, in whom they find, 
their ultimate rest, that Radha represents the human soul, rnd 
Krishna the supreme soul, that the clothes-stealing allegory 
represents the attitude with which the human soul ought to seek 
the divine soul, after leaving aside all its wordly trappings. Su^h 
explanations are, however, not likely to carry conviction to those 
who seek the historical and not a fanciful Krishna, and for 
them the Krishna of the Mahabhiirata is quite sufficient* '^he 
popular mind to which the Krishna of the Bhagvata, or of 
writers, like Surdas, appeals more strongly than the Krishna 
of V'yasa, fail* to see in the former anything that ci* n be con* 
sidered objectionable, and thinks the modern view to be heterodox. 
But the truth is that Krishna, as described by these later writers, 
has been the chief cause of much of what has degraded Vaishuava 
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worship into sensualism of an objectionable character. But for this 
the actions of the Oosains of the BalJabhacharya sect would nob have 
beeu toleratedin any community to the extent they have been tolerated 
in India. Eadha Krishna , with all the poetry associated with the 
name, is good for fiction, but not foi exalting the mind or purifying 
the emotions. Bor them the teachings of the Bhagvad Gita, the 
Anugita, and the life of Krishna as given in the Mahabh&rata. are 
quite sufficient. 

Krishna, though a religous reformer, never founded any sect 
or cult. The tendency of his teachings was always towards 

• • 

freedom in thought and action. He recognized the distinction 
of caste not from birth, but from guna and karma (attributes 
and qualifications.) “This pleasant speech which the unwise who 
are devoted to verbal discussions about the Vedas, who think of 
nothing beyond, and who are attached to desire, utter for vbe 
purpose of attaining heaven and fruit of action, that speech which 
concerns itself wjth much action for thepurposeof worldly enjoyment, 
cannot lead to samadhi those whose hearts are wedded to it, not 
does it steady the intellect. The Vedas concern themselves with 
that which is made of three qualities {the world), be thou above the 
world, free from opposites, always abiding in thy true self, never 
caring for acquisition or preservation of what is acquired. When 
thy intellect crosses the mind of delusion, thou shalt be free of 
what is bo be heard and what has been already heard. ” (Bhagvad 
Gita, Chapter 11, verses 42-45.) His was the religion of the 
heart, not of ccts or cults nor of temple-worship, but of unselfish 
performance of duty, pure devotion and realization of one’s self as 
the Self of all, and had India followed it, it would not have wit¬ 
nessed the many religious and social revolutions it did later on. 

Krishna’s departure from the world marked the commencement 
of the Kali Yuga, not only in the popular, but 
Buddhism. also in the true sense, for, during the period 
which followed, we have superstition and dogma 
crushingtJhe nation beueath their weight, truths of religion com¬ 
pletely forgotten, Bratunavidya which was as much the property 
of the kshatriyas and the other classes as of the Brahmans, 
gradually declining and crushed by forms and ceremonies, and 
Brahmins asserting themselves as the custodians of the national 
;uuseicueo and playing upon it as they chose. This continued for 
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about 800 or 000 years oill Buddha appeared 'on the scene, and by 
his life and teachings once more infused new life into the dry 
bones of Hinduism. It is not necessary to describe his life in 
det ail, as it does not come within the proper sphere of a work 
like this. History affords no other example of a prince nurtured in 
the midst of luxury, full of life and vigour, with nothing to draw 
him away from the world, renouncing everything—a young wife, 
an only child, an aged father, a kingdom and ease and comfort 
and giving himself up to the severest asceticism, for ;;o other object 
but to find a path out of the misery of the world lor suffering 
humanity. There was nothing new in hip teachings. His four truths 
of the existence of suffering, the cause of suffering, the cessation 
thereof through cessation of desire and the path of attainment there*, 
of through right living, right thinking, and right acting, and his 
ideas about Nirvana had long been the possession of India from 
time immemorial. The Upanishads and the Gita sang no other tune; 
Vyasa expounded no other truth in the Mah&bhi-irata. Buddha 
oniy brought it home one more, both by example and precept, and 
purified society of superstitions which had stood in the way of their 
acceptance. The verdict of Rhys Davis that he was the wisest and 
the best of Hindus is, therefore, true to the very letter. In the 
Puranas and later Hindu literature, he is represented as an 
incarnation of Vishnu for the purpose of deluding mankind, an 
atheist and a perverter of religion So perverted had the intellect 
of the nation become! Modern Indian thinkers, however, look 
upon him as one of the few men who have appeared in India from 
time to time to uphold the cause of truth and purification of society 
from priest craft and dogma. His followers though more numerous 
than those of any other religion in the world do not now count 
more than M* out of every 10,000 of the Indian population. But 
the influence of his teachings survives, in the regard for life wb*ch 
now characterises Hindus. In Bengal some of the Buddhistic 
divinities are said to have been incorporated into the Hindu 
Pantheon, and Dharraa, the second person of the Buddhist 
trinity, is worshipped as a Hindu god. Many think the absence of 
caste distinction in the temple of Jagannath in Orissa to bo also 
due to Buddhistic influence, while in Gaya the pilgrim offers 
oblations at the place where Buddha attained samadhi. Before 
the advent of Buddhism there were no religious sects, nor monastic 




w rders in India, and their subsequent development may well be 
said to be one of the remnants of that religion, till we have now 
religious sects and maths by the thousand, each professing to 
have found out and living the life of truth, and yet each wedded 
mofj to externals than to the religion of its founder. 

Closely allied to Buddhism is Jainism, which is now the 
religion of more than thirteen lacs of people 

Jainism. in India, and whose followers form one of 
the wealthiest trading communities of this 
country rhe Jains are divided into two principal sects, the 
Swetambaras and the Digambaraa ; the former consisting of 
those whose ascetics and images are clothed in white, and 
the latter of those whose ascetics and images go naked. The 
sect was founded by prince Vardhmaua or Mahavira of Vaisali 
about 600 B.C. He was the twenty-fourth Tirthankara. The account 
->f his life as given in -Jain books, is similar to accounts of Buddha’s 
life and the Identity in the names of his family members may 
lead to the suspicion that they have been copied from Buddhistic 
books with slight alterations. Buddha’s former name was 
Siddhartha Mahavira’s father was Siddhartba. The story of his 
birth is as miraculous as that of Buddha, and gods and heavenly 
nymphs as-ist and rejoice at it as they do at Buddha’s. Mahavira 
loaves his kingdom to be governed by his brother, and adopts the 
life of an ascetic, observing frequent fasts of several months’ 
duration aud becomes absorbed in meditation like Buddha. During 
this period ho suffers all sorts of privations and persecutions 
at the hands of his enemies and aboriginal tribes of India. He 
continues unshaken, and even the powers of darkness eaunot 
assail him, just as they cannot assail Buddha Like Buddha h 
attains to Samadhi under a sal tree near Rijupalika aft. 
twelve years of asceticism, and receives the homage of the chie 
of the gods. His fame spreads and followers commence coming 
in from Brahmins and other castes. Mahavira, like Buddha, 
now goes about disseminating bis doctrines which are similar to 
Buddha’s scrupulous lovo of life, avoidance of falsehood, prac¬ 
tice of truth, avoidance of giving pain to others, observance of 
continence and avoidance of family life. He believed in the 
law of Karina, and declared it to be the soed of tho tree of the 
Sinsara. According to him ube Jim was not identical with the body, 
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in incarnation following Kurmit, whether good or 
bad. Bondage was dependence or connection with worldly act , 
liberation, detachDient thereof and independence affected by know¬ 
ledge. Re believed in the existence of the gods, heaven and hell, a 
future life, V irtue Sind vice. His Nirvana was the extinction of acts 
and synonymous vrtth mukshu or liberation. Malinviru s labours 

were confined mostly to Onngetic India, where he seemed to have 

gained a number of followers. At the age of 72 he departed t! e 
body through Samtidhi. 

The Jain? are mostly Vaishjas, and in some pat ts of Ue 
country they freely intermarry with Vaishnav* Vaishyas. In 
others they do not. Some of the Vaishyas, like tbeMef/isof Mathura, 
professed both Jainism and Vaisbnavlsm. As tlie late head of the 
' iii m said in one of his speeches at a caste conference, he looked 
upon both as his two eyes and could not afford to lose either, 
in other parts of the country there is much prejudice against the 
Jains, and a sloka of the Pursnas is cited as authority for facing 
a tnad elephant rather tbau visiting a Jain temple. Tlie.-e 
• prejudices are, however, fast disappearing, and Jans and 
Vaishuavas meet in the same conference. The lay portion 
of the sect are as scrupulous of life as the clergy. Fa sis 
of long duration, especially during the month of Bhadou. aie 
' very common. They do not eat after dark for fear of injut - 
ing life, at v d abstain either during the month of lihadon, or 
duriopf the whole of the rainy season, from oating green 
vegetables. Their mendicants tie a cloth round their mouths, and 
oacry a brush to sweep off ’needs before sitting. Their teiupies are 
splendid ediffees of marble, and are richly endo 'ed, and they have 
. ;a command of money for publle objects whhsh few communities in 
ndia have Their services are very simple, and their priests me 
not Jains but Brabmans, called Bhojakas. Their chief objects of 
worship are-the Tirthankaras, chiefly Parasnath and Mahavira. 
Their doctrines are contained in a large number of nooks which 
are now being made available to the public through the,.efforts 
of modern Jain reformers and their schools, pinjrapoles and home,, 
for ascetics are known all over the country, ’Most of them obsoivc 
both ordinary Hindu and Jain ceremonies us-suits the occasion, 
aud iu most parts of the country there is not much to distinguish 
hem from the latter* 

V 




and he believe 



Buddhism, wh’ch cn 


nip to be the State religion of India in the 


time ot As oka in the thuu century B.C., 
,J*evival of Hindu- succumbed to Brahminism shortly after. But 
Ramanuja, a ^ 80 became a lifele^a system and coa- 

t'nuedto besofor several centuries, till Sankara, 


the great exponent of udvt'iiiism (non-duality)* 
appeared on the scene, and once more infused life into it by 
restoring the living religion of truth for tbs dead religion of form 
and dogma. We shall speak of his work later on. Bp was followed 
by Ramanuja who brought devotion to the door of the poor and the 
owly. His work survives, though not to the same extent as Sankara'9 
His God is not nirquna (void of attributes), but mguna, havlrg 
all the auspicious attributes and assuming at times various 
forms for the benefit of his creatures. Four of such forms are 
well known in the Vai.shnava Sasfcras, viz., Vasudeo, Sankarsana, 
Praduyurona and Anirudha, corresponding to the Supreme Brah- 
man, the individual soul (Jiva), the mind and the principleofegoism 
of the Vedanta. His system 13 one of Visishtadwaita, or duality 
with a difference. He prefers love and devotion to God to wisdom, 
and declares that mere knowledge cannot bring about that which 
can be accomplished by devotion. This latter alone prepares 
the devotee for realization of the truths of the Planish ads 
God, in Fils suieshama or subtle form, is without passion, im. 
mortal, free from natural wanfc.s. of true desires and true resolves 
and the innermost se:f of all. He is worshipped bv cleaning his 
temples and images, providing flowers and perfumes for religious 
rites, presentation of offerings, repeating His names on the robuv\ 
and by seeking union with Him. This leads to setyugyu, salokyc 
and samipya, a condition of perpetual residence in Vaikuntha 
the abode of Vishnu, partaking of His essence, abiding near Him, 
but not merging into Him and retaining one's individuality. When 
man by merit of his good deeds done in many incarnations, 
washes off all bis impurities, he seeks refuge in the feet of the 
Supreme. Then through the teachings of his master he acquires 
daily the virtues of control of the senses and the mind, asceticism, 
forgiveness, rectitude, duly attends to the duty of his order and 
avoids what is evil. He then betakes himself to the constant 
nraebice of meditat 4 * g upon Him and hearing ITis praises, till by 
His grace he forgets everything in devotion to Him, 
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So followers of this sect are called Vaishuavas, ana they are 
largely found in southern as well as other parts of India. 
Ramanuja’s disciple was Ramanand. He has also a large number 
of followers in all parts of Upper Tndia where they are called 
Vaishnavas, Bairagis or Ramanandis. At the last census they 
numbered more than 16 lacs. Both mendicants and laymen can be 
Vaishnavas jVio^t of them are worshippers of Rama and 
repeat and salute each other with { Jay Rama,’ or ‘ Sita Rama’ 
or ‘ Rama Rama/ They are generally not a very learned class* 
though some of fc’ em arc great devotees. Their most popular book 
i’s the Rara&yana of TuUidasa, and they are vpry scrupulous 
in the matter of food, though many of the mendicant class are 
greatly addicted to smoking ganja and elianis, and are of a 
ragged and dirty appearance Any piece of wood or stone with 
a piece of cloth and tinsel is put up as an image of God to 
extort money from pilgrims, and one seldom feels any elevation 
of thought by attend ing their services. 

A r ter Ramanand comes Kabfr R&9. or Kabfr the well-known 
weaver reformer of Benares. According to 
Kabir. Mr.. Grierson, he lived in the fifteenth century 
A D , and was a disciple of Ramanand, and 
r.he founder of. the Ivabirpanthi sect. His followers are still 
more or less largely to be met with in almost all places in 
Upper India and the Central Provinces. They numbered about, 
seven lacs at the last census. Kabir was essentially a people’s re¬ 
former. and a very free and fearless exposer of all cant and dogma, 
an uncompromising auberent to truth wherever it was found, and an 
idealist who brought idealism from th^ pedestal of thought into the 
life of the people. He respected neither caste nor sect, and a* 
freely denounced what seemed to him apart from truth in the 
practices of the Hindus as in those of the Mahoramedans. His 
Sabda, Sakhi and Sukhuidhrf.n are all popular works in Hindi 
literature, and he seems to have largely influenced the views 
of the great Sikh reformer Nanak. Says he: “The mind is 
one, you may apply it either in devotion to God, or towards the 
vanities' of the world. If thou wishest for Me, be like Me, leave off 
the vanities of the world. Thou hast everything in thy own self. 
There is no enemy in the world. Leave off thy egotism, make 
thy mind peaceful, and the world shall all be kind to thee. Make 
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thy mind steady by every means in thy power, whether it be by 
devotion, or knowledge or meditation. Neither M&y& dies, nor 
does the mind ever die. Desire and hope never die, only the 
body dies again and again, so says D&s Kabfr. O, Brothers, such 
is the sweet nectar of Bari’s love that by drinking of it, one 
becomes immortal, Dhvu drank of it, Prabh&da diankof if 
Mfrabnf drank of it, the Saint of Balkli and Bokhdrd drank of it, 
gi ving up his kingdom. The nectar of Hai.i*& love is, however, 
<K'u* in price and only the few who have no glasses in their 
houses can drinkof it. Man runs towards everything but, says Kabfr 3 
hear, O wise men, it is Hari's love alone which purifies There is 
nothing like Hari. Every one wishes to go there, but I do not 
know where Heaven ia. Thou knowest not thy own innerseif and 
merely talkestof Heaven. So long as thy heart yearns for Heaven, 
so long it cannot yearn for the feet (of fciari). No moat nor rampart 
of Heaven do I see, Says Kabfr, it is the coir pany of the wise 
alone which is Heaven. All thy life has been wasted in mere talk, 
without thinking of Krishna. At the age of five thou waat an inno* 
cent child, at twenty and twenty five thou travelledest in various 
countries in search of wealth, at thirty thy thirst of wealth was 
burning hot, till thou collectedeat lacs and crores and wet t not 
cclient. In old age thy powers became dull and thy throat choked 
with phlegm. Thou never visifcede.st the wise, but hast spent thy 
life in vain pursuits. The world is selfish and ail is vanity, says 
Kabir. O Fool ! awake, why art thou beguiled ? 

These earthly kings of yesterday, are 7aiuly showing themselves 
off. But thy servant never wanders about. He is roaster of the 
three worlds. O my foolish heart, awake and engage in the service 
of God ; no one who spreads forth his hand to ask for his gv ace can 
measure ifc. Says Kabfr, all doubts and delusion disappeared, 
when Hari favoured Dhru and PrahMda. O wise men, this moment 
Ms hour shall never return even though you give millions for it. 
A human incarnation is most difficult to attain. The bee (soul) has 
no friend nor companion, but leaves the world alone and friendless. 
Wbv arc you sleeping, get up. Time is flying fast, says Kabfr, 
sing the praises of Govinda, all this show is false. See how 
insane I am, that I am hankering after life. Time has destroyed 
even Siva, Sanaka, Brahma and other Munis ; even gods and 
demons who wielded the sceptre of the three worlds, have been 
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destroyed. Time ate them all, but oven it was also destroyed. The 
physician is sent for and speedily he comes and says something, 
holding the arm of the patient; but no one has ever given snob a 
medicine as made thebody immortal. Vedas, Puranas, the Koran, 
books, Panclits^and Mullahs have all been questioned, but none has 
made me a jot leSs or more. T have wandered over all the world, 
and rans icked every place ; but, says Kabfr, the only medicine for 
the evils of life is singing the praises of ITari.” So popu¬ 
lar was Kabir with both the Hindus and the Mohammedans, 
hat each claimed him to belong to them and on his death half 
his remains wore burnt by the Hindus and a place still known 
as Kaihr Ckaura dedicated to him by the then Raja of 
Benares, while the other half were buried by the Mohammedans at 
Maghar, near .Gorakhpur, whe^e he died. Kabir’s sayings and 
songs are still In every body’s mouth, and the services of his 
followers are often characterized by deep devotion and religion* 
feeling, and most of them are men of good ch&racter and lead 
pure lives. 

Nabhaji. the author of Bh tkta Mai, who according to some 
was a contemporary of Akhar and according to others flourished 
two centuries earlier, has given us a good account of these people’s 
reformers, Kiid after Kabirwe n nice Mira Bai one of the greatest, 
devolves and tho only poetess of Northern India. 

Mira Bai. She was the wife of Raja Kumbha Karana of Chit- 
tore and flourished about 1420 A. D. Tradition says 
tliat her devotion lo Krishna exposed her to much persecution on the 
part of her husband and his relations, but she remained firm, and 
that wher a cup of poison was brought to her to drink, she drauk 
it off like Socrates cheerfully, repeating the name of her favor¬ 
ite deity. Some of her songs are very popular among Hindus, 
a.d she is reckoned as one of the greatest devotees of Krishna. 
For sweetness and depth of feeling Mira’s songs occupy a high 
pla^e in Hindi literature. “ l have thrown away like water the fear 
of the world or of the family. Do you hide the women of your 
own household, I am another’s. I have been pierced through th * 
hexrt with the dart of Krishna’s love, Mini is dancing before the 
’ Lord and is clmging (jo his feet.” 

“ [ a n mad for Krishna, no one knows my disease. It is only 
the wounded who knows the trouble of the wounded : my beloved’s 





chamber is on the cross, how can I reach it ■ Mird s Lord is 
Girdhar. He is verily her physician.” 

«< Mine is verily Girdhar Gopal, no one else. He who has the 
crown on his head, the conch, the discus, the club and the lotus in 
bis hands, and a. garland over his neck, is my Lord. Father, 
mother, brother, relations have I none. I have left off my family’s 
fear, what can any one do to me. I have lost all fear of the world 
In the company of the good. Now the report has gone forth and 
every one knows of it. I have nourished the creeper of love with 
tears. Mira is the slave of her beloved Girdhar, come what may.” 

Thu last two songs are very popular in Hindu society. 

L)adu, the cotton-carder, reformer of Samhhar 
Daffix in Rajputaaa, who lived about 1600, was also a 

people’s reformer, and the Dadupaulhis are 
still found in large numbers in Marwar, Ajmere and other parts 
of Rajputaaa. Their chief place is Naraina ; they carry a rosary 
and wear a peculiar kind of cap which each one must manu¬ 
facture for himself. The Nagas of Jaipur who number many 


thousands and are a formidable lighting class of people, belong to 
this sect. Oadu’steachings weresimllartoKablr’s. “O foolish man, 
Cod is not far from you. You are ignorant but He knoweth every¬ 
thing and is careful in bestowing it. Oh, my friend, recognize that 
Being w ith whom thou art so intimately connected ; think not that 
God is distant, but believe that like thy own shadow He is ever 
near thee. : 1 The services of the members of lh is order are full of de¬ 
votion, and they are generally men of good and pure characters. 

About this time Bengal also witnessed a great revival of Krisbna- 
worship under Sri Chaitanya who flourished 
(fluff any a. in Navadwip between 1485 and 1533. ChaitaDya 
is believod by his followers to be anincarna 
tion of Vishnu and his teachings still exercise a vast influence over 
a large portion of the Hindus of Bengal. Chaitanya was origi¬ 
nally called Nimai and was a groat Pandit, but gave up all pride of 
learning and loft off everything for devotion to God. His earliest 
companions were two of his fellow-students, Mukanda and 
Canga Dhara. They were joined by Sri Bas, a Pandit and 
a great devotee, and Nityanand, an ascetic, who had come to 
him on hearing of the depth of his devotion. Those men be¬ 
came mad with devotion, and persecution did not daunt their 
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spirits. The party of Cbnitvraya- wow "Inferos wl in u umbers 
and people from alt ctai m to ,uH3 M' hV4m A-'ohao> 

medans became followers of thd . c?».vv ^ ^Uvri 

Dass was a Mohammedan. J>vaf and MtuUnr, Wer« Brahmins 
who had been discarded from all roo/ elefty ou ik count of 
their crimes. Keshav BhWet! «« an old rWlic. who had ini¬ 
tiated Nimai into the mysteries of Sanyas* AJI these becan-fi 
his devoted followers, Kbnfti .-as aowkno 1 ' a* Sri Ghaitsnya. 
He then went to Orissa *h,l coni rted *a»y a Bbawrac, Pandit, a 
great Vedantic scholar, J/>nd Rain mand K-i the ,ij: of Orissa. 
On his way to Brindraban he coti> arted i'two o' the most powerful 
ministers of the Nawnb of Bengal, Rirkhds and DeUirkhas, who 
thenceforth became great Baibhnftvas tn* wor$ kibwu as Rup and 
Sanatan. His folWora b-.d t.ovr !y increeseu in numbers and 
he reached Mathura .••eowpanio'. by a large p&'rtj. He then re¬ 
turned to Bengal and passed the vemfetnUig years of his life In 
Orissa and died at tbdage of SS. fWfvtbg to tl. - w >r1d an example 
of fervent, dovotlon sold- -r, met with in -el i ..ions history* 

Chaitanyi left oQ writtuf *, e 4-*pt a few verses known as the 
Sliiksbashat ukam. I Ive stow e ytr acts from them. 

“Singing th glory of h'r>slu- i. polishes the mirror of the heart, 
quenches the tec olo fire of the w »rR makes the flower of good for¬ 
tune open, give: life to be br i o of wisdom, makes the ocean of 
bliss full, Alls at evfer.v step thr’ ulod with the ambrosia of happi¬ 
ness, and leads to-nnlty with the- self of all. He who is moaner than 
a blade of: grass, who bafe-s. s, ; ; and ever more than all like a tree, 
who does not himself, art- for VtonOuf, but gives honour to others, 
he should at way. «.ng the pra *es of Harl. I do not, O Lord, covet 
friends, wealth. * own, or *m>. Lev mo have unselfish love of 
God in every birth. I am neither a Brahmin, nor a ruler of men, 
nor a Vau-hya, ao a SudtfK, nor a student, nor a householder, 
nor a forest rectuse, I-it the slave of the slave of him who is de¬ 
voted to the feet of Sri Krishna, the ocean of bliss." 

It is 'bought by serve Ifuropefcu writers thpi Cbaitauya by 
Ignoring 'sste, .•irphlW*’ the use of animal food and sacrifices 
and t<mcM»g Kc< v.tl as the road to mancipation-reflected 
the spirit of f H 1 'am. His life does not, however, show 
that he had tiol y > dntaev w.th Buddhistic influences. 
He way '*., ■ of 'i f s terveat natures which burn with devo- 


tipa,-* and by the fovc#*vt faith in God attract 

mankind to then.-. Some of hie followers who were found in 
Nav^'lp (Nad!*) and <**ur Mathura) observe caste, 

while others who are Vaiskfrilrs to distinguish them from 

Vaishuav aft, do The dividing tide between Saivism and 

Vaishnavas; if not wo tr xm he worshtr of Vishnu on the part 
of the latter, and <yf Ourga on the part of the former, as 
scrupulous avoidance of animal rood and strict observance of 
purity, if,..this respect some of the Vai.*1\navsis present a noble 
example, hot only ih. Brlndraoan, bat elsewhere also are 
met men of pure and lofty character, and grieafc scholarship among 
the followers of CUaitan^a. In Mathura arid Brindraban, where 
Krishna-worabip in the \chief feature, although la the great 
temples you Only fcftf costly thovrs and empty ceremony, it is in the 
quiet haunts of ' >o“• ai?dha;tiu, Radhakund, ^andgrara and Bar- 
sana, which itill remind *he pilgrim of the Brajf of old, that 
a true Vaiahnftva is found here and there. Borne of these teen 
have relinquished all for dWotiou to : <r shna, and present a 
pleasing contrast V.> the h religious tend etude- of many of our 
educated people va. the one hand, and superstitious beliefs of the 
generality of the masses on the tyihar* 

The great Sikh reformer S.lna.Jc,, vrho Htnx Vhe 1 between 1460 and 
1539. amt *ho* o groat work, the Granth Sahib 
Kanak. or the Adigran&h, is the canonical book of the 
Sikhs, comes n^xt, Hia saying, ‘ N&nak dukhiA 
aab sansdra, jo sukhif so n&tna }&dh(O NAnakj every one in 
this world is unhappy, it is only tb»* nance of the Ail-supporter, that 
is happy),■” is in the mouth of tn >ry Hindu. Whatever he has 
written or said i» marked by the doe.?jest piety -md the most fervent 
devotion. Says he, * v His name is Truth, the Creator of all things 
fearless, void of enmity, the timeless t>n oxy, not born from a womb, 
self-existent. In Eternity Truth was, in the beginning of the Yugas 
Truth was, Truth now is. Truth O NanaV, shall eve* be. By 
repeated meditation, even though X meal Hate r hundred thousand 
times, I cannot attain Him. He is not by abstraction 

even though I persevere Is it. Thf ' -uger of the hungry is not 
appeased, even though Urn wealth a the universe is brought 
together. Nor, a thousand dexterj|^i y nor even a foui-dmd thousand 
avail. How can X become he XVuVb, how <> * the veil of 
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error? We should walk in obedience to the command of the 
Almighty, and in accordance with what is written. Form is by 
His decree, His decree cannot be otherwise. . . By His command 

are high and low. By his command are happiness and misery. 
By His command one is saved, another wanders forth. Every 
one is under His command, no one is beyond it. He who reflects 
upon His command cannot, O N&nak, utter ‘1.’ I have only 
one request to make, O Lord, O Thou Fountain of Wercy, muke 
me the servant of the good. Every morning let me serve the 
feet of Thy devotees and see Thee. Lei. my body and mind 
be devoted to the service of others, and my voice sing the praises 
of Hari. Let mo at every breath remember ray Lord, and remain 
always in the company of the good. There is verily only one 
refuge for me, N&uak, go to it. The wind is the guru, the water 
is the father and the broad earth, the mother. The days and nights 
are two nurses who fondle the world. Good and evil come and 
go. The actions of every one overtake him, whether far or near. 
Those who meditate upon the Nttraa (name), cross the ocean of 
misery, N&oak. they arc purified and released. The most sacred 
Dharma is to repeat tho name of Hari, the be3t action is to seek 
the society of the good, which wipes off all evil thoughts, tho bee-’ 
determination is always to repeat the name of Hari, the best 
speech is to sing the sweet, praises of Hari, and the best place ia 
whore the name of Hari is uttered.” 

.« yogis find Him through Yoga, the wise through knowledge, 
but Niinak finds Him who is the abode of mercy, through devotion. 
Neither saints nor ascetics nor men of wisdom know the ways of 
Him who in a moment makes a king a beggar and a beggar a king, 
makes void fulness and fulness void, assumes various forms, and 
is yet above all, beyond the reach of thought, the All-powerful 
Creator of all. Those who do not obey the directions of the true 
Guru ore miserable in .all the four Yugas. See how foolish they 
are, that they do not know the person in their house (self in the 
body!. In spite of this they are beguiled by their own egotism. 
Those who are cast off by the true guru are never honoured else¬ 
where. Alas! they never utter the true Word which fulfills all 
desires. O my heart, always see Truth within thyself. If thou dost 
so, thou shalt be released from all trammels of birth and death, 
and shalt see the Word pervading all. Innumerable are the 




creeds, sects, observances and books ; counties:' are those who. 
devote themselves to Yoga, sing the piaisea of the Lord, or betako 
themselves to asceticism of diverse description. Countless again 
are those who walk apart from truth and commit various crimes. 
Countless are the names of God. I am tired even of saying the 
word countless. That alone is good which Thou approvest of* 
Thy glory is indescribable. Thou art the ever-abiding formless-' 
One.” 

The teachings of Nanak culminated Into the great Sikh move¬ 
ment, and the spirit of martyrdom which Mahom- 
S ikhism. mod an persecution aroused in some of their 
leaders, is unparalleled in Indian history. 
N&nak was merely a preacher of purified Hinduism, and it was 
reserved for his ninth successor, Guru Govind Singh, to cut 
the Sikhs off from Hinduism by discarding the sacred thread, 
and the rules observed at the births, marriages and deaths of. 
the Hindus and from Mahommedanism by insisting upon their 
not wearing a cap. nor eating meat killed in the Mahommedan 
fashion and forming them into a close fraternity. T hey were . 
to have their hair uncut and eschew tobacco. What the . 
result of this organisation was, every reader of Indian his¬ 
tory knows. At present persons following the Sikh creed in its 
entirety are rare, even though there are more than two millions of 
Sikhs in India. The most zealous S.ikht3 are the Akulis , while the 
others either observe the chief ordinances of Guru Nanak and 
Guru Govind Singh, and avoid the use of tobacco or cutting the 
hair, or while professing a devotion to the tenets of the Guru, stilj 
Observe the usages of the Hindus. The story of the martyrdom of 
Guru Teg Bahadur Singh, who was summoned by the Emperor 
Aurangzeb in 1732 and offered much inducement to embrace the 
creed of the Prophet, but stoutly refused to do so, is very popular 
in the Punjab. Teg Bahadur was put in prison and cheerfully bore 
the horrors of prison life. There he repeated the following verse . 

“ Be anxious for that which comes to pass unexpectedly. Such is 
the way of the world that nothing bore is stable. r l hat which js 
born, must die to-day or to-morrow. O, Nftnak, sing the praises oi 
God, leaving off everything as a snare ! My mind is devoted to 
the lotus feet of God. If it turns towards evil, let it be brought 
back by the Sabda of the Guru. If you take hold of one by the 



arm, do not forsake him, but give your life for him. Says Guru Teg 
Bahadur, let the body fall, but do not forsake duty.” Other in¬ 
stances of martyrdom in the history of the race show what sacri¬ 
fices these men made in the cause of Hinduism, how a father and 
son vied with each other for sacrificing their lives when bringing 
the corpse of Teg Bahadur out of the prison, how the two sons 
of Guru Govind Singh and others preferred death to renouncing 
their ancestral faith. A recent writer has summed up the tenets of 
Sikhism as follows: “ It prohibits idolatory, hypocrisy, caste 
exclusiveness, the concremation of widows, the immurement of 
women, the use of wine and other intoxicants, tobacco-smok¬ 
ing, infanticide, slander, pilgrimages to the sacred rivers and 
tanks of the Hindus ; and it inculcates loyalty, gratitude for all 
favours received, philanthropy, justice, impartiality, truth, hon 
esty, and all the moral and domestic virtues known to the holiest 
Christians.” It would be difficult to point to a more comprehen¬ 
sive ethical code. It is, however, doubtful if the ordinary Sikhs 
follow such a strict code, and Sikhism is ordinarily not very dis¬ 
tinguishable from Hinduism. 

The clerical or monastic portion of the Sikhs consists of 
Nirmalas, Udasis, Suthra-shahis, &c. The Udasi sect was estab¬ 
lished by one of the grandsons of Ndnak, and has still a large 
number ot followers in its ranks They never beg nor give up 
dress altogether, and are often well oft*. Their services consist 
of recitations from the Grantb Sahib, singing of songs com¬ 
posed by N&nak, Kabfr, Surdas, &c. The chief object of worship 
is the Granth Sahib, and one often feels highly pleased, and 
sometimes leaves a better man after attending thoir meetings- 
Some of them have now set up as expounders of orthodox 
Hinduism. But the great majority are Vedantins. The Nirmalas, 
observe their vows more strictly than the Udasis. Many of 
them are even greater Vedantic scholars, and have written 
several important works on Hindu philosophy. The Udasis are 
not above pomp and show, but the Nirmalas have none of either. 
It is to the select few of these two classes of Hindus that the credit 
of setting au example of practical philosophers in these days of 
superstition and form, may be said to be largely due. The Sikhs 
of the Guru Govind Singh sect, are also very numerous, forming 
51 per cent, of the whole Sikh population, and they profess to keep 


up the traditions of their founder in both social and religious 
matters. 

• • 

Of the other Hindu sects the Charandasis and the Gharib- 
dasis only deserve mention. Charandass was 
Other Hindu Sects.! a Dhusar, who lived In the reign of Shahjahan 
in a village called Dahra, near Kewari, in the 
Punjab. He was a great exponent of Krisbna-worship, and his 
Bio arp day a t a treatise on the regulation of the breath, is very 
popular. His Bhagtisag&r is also good, and contains some 
beautiful songs. The followers of Gharibdass are generally 
mendicants only in name, and are often men of wealth. All these 
sects are a mixture of the devotion of Kablr and Rainanand, and 
the Vedantism of the Upanishads and Sankara. 

These are some of the principal H indu sects flourishing in Upper 
India now-a-daya. Between Nrfnak and Bam Mohan Boy, the 
founder of the Brahmo Saraaj, there were no religious reformers, 
though, from time to time, poets and thinkers who set noble ex¬ 
amples of devotion or sought to impress upon the people the value 
of pure religion, were not wanting. 

The great master of Hindu song, Stir D&s, the blind bard of 
Brija, was one of them. He lived at the court 
Snr Das. of Akbar in 1560 A D , and his songs exercise 
an inliuence over the lives and thoughts of the 
people of Upper India, which is as lasting as it is deep in charac¬ 
ter. Men, women, and children are all heard repealing or singing 
them, and from the palace to the cottage Stir Dtis is upon every¬ 
body’s lips. In fact, he is the founder of the Krishna-worship 
among the people. He made a vow of composing a lac and a 
quarter of songs in honor of Krishna, but when, as the tradition 
tells vs, he was struck with blindness before finishing his task, 
Krishna himsolf came and completed it. These latter songs all 
conclude with Stirshytim aa the name of the composer, while Stir 
Dtis’a own compositions conclude with the word “Stir’’ only. 
There is, however, no doubt of the fact, that Stir Oils was 
one of the greatest masters of the art of singing. For depth 
and originality of feeling, fervent piety and an ever present 
sense of and the purest attachment to the object of his worship, 
he stands unrivalled among the worshippers of Krishna. For 
rhythmistic flow of verse and gracefulness of etyle, he was 



[jar excellence the foremost Hindu musician of his age, and in so 
great a veneration is his memory held, that the little hut where 
he is said to have lived in Brindraban, is still preserved and visited 
by thousands of pilgrims every year. Though it is not possible to 
preserve tho beauty of the original in the translation, yet I venture 
to give a few of his songs: —“All days are not the same. Fast 
actions give their fruit O, my foolish mind, give up all sorrow. 
One day there Is a pile of wealth equal in height to Meru in the palace 
of RAjA Harisbehandra, tho next day he is the servant of a Cban¬ 
ti Ala, receiving the cloth covering corpses carried to the burning- 
ground. One day Kama goes about with JAnki in the Pushpaka car, 
another day he wanders about in the jungles weeping for her. One 
day Yudhishthira is on the imperial throne with Sri BhagwAn 
(Krishna) serving him, another day his queen, Draupadi, is in the 
hands of the Kaurava Dushasana, pulling her by the hair. One 
day the bridegroom goes to marry his bride surrounded by pomp, 
another day he is being carried as a corpse to the crematorium. 
When residing in the womb of the mother, mau got his future all 
marked out for him. O, SurdAs, exertion is useless, what fate has 
ordained is true.” 

“ Hart is my refuge. No other ceremonial or meditation is 
there for this Kali period. NArada, Suka, Sankara and others 
found only this much butter after churning all the Srutis. Actions 
and attributes are ail spread like a net in every direction. But, O 
Stir, it is singing tho praises of Hari alone that lightens all earthly 
burdens. So long as the True One is not meditated upon, so long 
the mind wanders forth in search of the necklet which is over its 
own neck. The fool sees his own dirty face in the mirror, but 
ohioks the mirror to be dirty and tries to clean it. There are the oil, 
the lamp, the wick, and the fire, but not till the lamp Is lighted, is 
there light, nor is darkness destroyed. When the pure thought 
comes, the past U regretted. The blind does not know the splendour 
of the sun, till his own vision is restored. Let one wander in ever 
go many births, but let him always have love fox" Thy lotus feet. 
May he hear Thy praises, like the peacock the roaring of the 
clouds, may he drink the nectar of Thy name, like the cliatdka bird 
the precious drop from heaven, may his eyes see Thy splendour, 
like the chaknr bird, the full moon. May faith reside in the lotus 
of bis heart. May his nose always smell the fragrance of Thy 


glory. May his actions bo always devoted to Thy service. OLord, 
give to Sur lo ve for singingThy praises. The she Her of Rama’s name 
is great. The Lord destroys the sin of those who seek Him and 
extends to them His grace. Tn His presence the high aud the low 
become equal. Do not, O Lord, consider my faults. You are 
called Samdurshi (seer of all as equal). You can extend to me Your 
grace if you chose. Some are styled strea<ms, some streamlets, full 
of dirty water, but when they all become united in one, they assume 
the name of the divine stream of Gaoga (Ganges). One piece of iron is 
used in the pi'ya, another by a butcher. But the philosopher’s stone 
knows no distinction and turns both into pure gold. Do you 
remove all this net of M.Vyd and carry me across the river of life, 
otherwise it is being wasted. Save me, OLord, this time. You 
are the Lord of Lords. You are called the Great Giver. Who is 
there meaner than me, who devoid of good actions and blind from 
birth ? You are the protector of the three worlds. 1 am Your slave. 
You have saved the high and the low, do you extend Your grace to 
me also. I am the lowest of the fallen. My sins are so heavy that 
Ajdmil’s sins count nothing against them. Dharnia disappears on 
hearing the mention of my name Hell is wide open for me. I have 
no place to go to, do you take care of Your slave. Do you not now 
turn away from me. I, Sdrdds, shall only consider Yon true if 
You save a sinner like me.” 

A very large portion of Stird&s’s songs deal with Krishna’s 
boyish sports in Brija, but be has also left some songs of pure 
divine love which bear witness to the fact that his creed was a deep, 
pure and abiding faith in Krishna as an incarnation of the Deity. 

The next great master of Hindi literature, Tuloi Das, also called 
Gusto Tulsi Das, may be said to be the founder 
TuistBa*. of the worship of Rtoa in Upper India. He 
lived in the time of. Sbahjahan, the Mogul King 


of Delhi, about 1600 A.D., and was a resident of Rajpur in the 
Bauda district. His Ram&yana is more popular among the masses 
of Upper India, than is the Bible among the masses of Europe, As 
he says ho did not follow V&lmiki only in writing it, but also took 
his materials from the various Puranas, the Sa9tras and the 
Vedas, and composed it in Hindi for his own satisfaction. 
The Rarmiyauais a great, perhaps the greatest, work in Hindi liter* 
ature, and it is read everywhere, iron the palace to the cottage 


Tulsi D& 9 ’s other works also breathe the same spirit as the R4m&- 
yana, and he often rises to the loftiest strains of thought, breathing 
the purest spirit of Hindu philosophy. I give a few extracts from 
his works 

“ O, Scion of the Raghu race, you are the friend of .the distressed, 
the ocean of bliss, and the mine of mercy. Hear, O Lord, my heart 
is burning with three kinds of fever, and is running mad. Now' it is 
bent upon Yoga, now upon worldly enjoyments. Now it pines for 
separation from a beloved object, now under the influence of delu¬ 
sion, it cherishes feelings of revenge. Now it is all compassion, now 
a. poor miserly beggar, now a proud monarch, now a tool, now a 
conceited learned man. Now a man of wisdom devoted to virtue, 
90 W it sees the world full of wealth, now of enemies,^now of women. 
This delirium of the worLd, which causes intense pain, is not 
destroyed without the grace of Hari. The control of tbe senses, 
the various regulations, repetition of mantras and performance of 
penances, are all good medicines for this disease, known as the 
san 3 ara, but none of them can eradicate it thoroughly without tbe 
grace of R&raa’s feet. 

“ I have fixed my mind on Thy feet, knowiug that the Pur&nas 
and the Srutis have sung Thee alone as the disinterested friend of 
Thy devotees. I have met with many a father, mother, wife, son, 
relations and frieuds, wherever I was born. But they were all 
devoted to their own selfish objects and loved me from impure 
motives. None taught me to sing the praises of Hari. Gods, 
munis, men, demons, serpents, klnnaras, whom have I not bowed 
to after assuming this body? But though I have been burning 
with the three descriptions of fever on account of my sSins, none 
gave mo relief by destroying thorn. In return for unceasing efforts 
for pleasure, I always got pain, because I did not serve the feet 
of the Lord. Now I staad like a boat in tbe dry bed of a river, 
aurrounJed by the sorrows of the world. Consider, O Lord, this 
condition of mine, which is due to my having forgotten Thee, tbe 
source of all happiness. Now do not be angry and extend Thy 
grace p mo. Tulsi Das is at Thy feet. 

“ O my heart, thou wilt repent when the time is pact. Having 
attained this human body, which is so difficult to attain, serve the 
Lord with act, word and thought. Kings like Sahasrab4.hu and 
Rawaua did not escape the powerful destroyer. Time. They collect- 


eel money and built palaces, saying, 1 1, ’ ‘I,’ but bad to leave 
the world empty-handed. Know sons and wife bo be devoted to 
their own ends, do not be attached to them. They will leave thee 
in the end, why dost thou not leave off attachment to them even 
now? Now be attached to the Lord and relinquish all bad desires. 
O Tulsi l Desire is never quenched by enjoyment, like lire by 
clarified butter. 

“ This is the essence of all religions, O my heart, this is the 
true mantra to be learnt by thee, be devoted to Kama. In the 
regions of the serpents, of men or of gods, whether king or beggar, 
whoever repeats the name of li&ma, crosses the ocean of life. The 
various fasts, penances, and vows enjoined by t.he Vedas, are never 
equal in efficacy to repeating the name of Rifona. Shambhu, N&rada, 
Vy&sa, Brahma, Ganeshh, Bfcuehanda the crow, andJatJ.yu the 
vulture, all sing his praises. Say s Mahadeva to Parvali, “Keep 
the name in thy heart.” O Tulsi D&s. It is its power which 'ashes 
off all impurLies of Kali. 

u There is no difference between God with attributes, and God 
without attributes. So say the saints and sag<is, the Vedas and the 
Farinas. That which is without attributes, without form, beyond 
the reach of thought, becomes associated with attributes out of love 
for his devotees. But how can that which is without attributes 
become associated with attributes ? Just as water crystallized into 
ice is not different from water. But how can one whose name, like 
the sun, disperses darkness, become associated with delusion? 
H&raa, who is the sun of truth, intelligence and bliss, can never be 
touched by the night of delusion. In the Lord, whose nature is 
light, there can bo no cloudiness of understanding Joy, sorrow, 
knowledgo, ignorance, are ail attributes of the individual soul 
possessed of the sense of ‘L ’ K&ma is known in the world as the 
all-pervading Brahma, all bliss, the Lord of all, and the ancient 
(Punisha).” 

<* Fools do not know their own delusion, but senselessly afctri* 
bate delusion to the Lord, like foolish people who, seoiag the sky 
clouded, say that it is the sun which is dim ; or, seeing the moon 
through their own fingers,* a ay that it looks double. O Uro&, 
delusion is attributable to R&rna, in the same way as darkuesa, smoke 
or duat to the sky. Inanimate objects, the senses, individual souls 

3 ,ncl the gods possess various degrees of intelligence, But he who 
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illumines all, ami Is above all, Is the eternal Kama, .the L>"d of 
Avatlh. The world Is the object, and H&rna the Lord of the Mdyfi 
and the abode of all attributes is the Sun which enlightens it. > By 
his Power, this delusion, though unintelligent, appears to be 
Intelligent, under the influence of Mflyfi. Just as themother-o’-pee.rl 
appears to be silver, or as the rays of the sun cause the mirage, so 
is this delusion ; but though false In the past, the prosont and the 
future, it can never be got rid of. In this way the world depends 
upon Bari, yet though unreal it causes pain, just as one seeing liia 
head cut off in a dream is in pain till he awakes Ho whose grace 
destroys this delusion is verily, 0 Glrjfi, the merciful Lord of the 
Etaghu race. It is He who a beginning and end no one ever knew. 
The Vedas sing of Him according to the limit of their comprehen¬ 
sion. He moves without feet, hears without oars, acts variously 
without hauds, tastes without a mouth, without a tongue ; he is the 
ablest of speakers, touches without a body and sees without eyes, 
and smells without a nose. In this way are all his actions 
beyond the ken of men ; his glory no one can describe . . He 
Is the Sovereign Lord of all creation, animate or inanimate, my 
Lord Raghubar who resides in all hearts. By even un intentionally 
mentioning his name, man washes off sins of many lives. What of 
him who remembers Him with reverence V He crosses the ocean of 
life easily like a puddle on the road.” (Tulsi Dds’s Rdmdyana 
Bdlkand.) 

“I speak with certainty, and my saying Is not otherwise, that 
those who always sing the praises of Rdma, crosses the ocean of 
life which is so difficult to cross. You may extract <M out 
of watev or oil from sand, but no one can get out of the Sansat a 
without devotion to Bari. This is the established truth.” Tula! 
Das's influence on the mind of a’l Hindus of Upper India is as 
great as it is lasting. A vernacular poet calls Sur the Sun, 
Tulsi, the Moon, and ail other poets mere fireflies. Lis style 
is peculiar to himself, and he has found imitators but few to 
surpass him in the thuupai metre. 

Sundar Dds of Mewdr, who lived in l«pO, was also a great 
religious writer. His SundarKavyais largely 

Sundar Das. read by every one in Hindu society.—“ Know my 
friend, thy enemy is in tby house (within thee). 
Thy wife, sons and relations aie all preying upon thee and caijrg 



iip thy resox* : froiB •'. ', , : dei. $$w.* ■ mrU to thee sweet words 
and surrlWm ft •• |jut in iSrtH'fy «<# will be thy friend, and 
they will Sill iib •i.ppaar. Th'imlore.- *ijr* &nndar, all this world is 
a vanity mi di# xp-poah* 'like & : * 

Gtrdhvfr Kabhray* o\'th & N tv. R, iX»&b, who was born in 1713, 
v, as another ^reiit poet of Hindi. His Kand all- 
Qlrdhari Kabiraya. yas are deservedly famous. Says be : u Do not 
be proud of your wealth even in a dream. It is 
fickle, like water, which never .stops in one place. Wher wealth is so 
tickle, earn good repute while you arc in the world, speak sweet 
words to all and be humble. Says Girdhar Kabir&ya—Every 
one shall beo,v witness to the fact that wealth is a thing of a few 
days.” 

* Forget the pa, 9 t and look to the future. Fix thy mind in what 
thou oanst perform easily. Fix thy mind in what thou canst per¬ 
form lest the evil-minded should laugh at tbee and thou mayest 
have to fall back. Says Girdhar—Just think of what will be for 
future good, let bye-gones be bye-gones.” 

“The moment thou forgottest thv own self, thou becomes* 
miserable; an object of dishonour and be • eft of glory. Bereft of 
glory, thou art driven from house to ne.../ Itfow goes* thou to 
Keclar, now run nest to Mecca. Say® Gird bar Kfebiivvys— Swing¬ 
ing iu the cradle of infidelity, thou t Jtet nonnenae and forgotten 
thy own wealth. M 

In the Deccan alao poets ahd devotee*, 
Religious revival Jlke Tuka Ram ami XIatn Deo, did what Tnlei 
li ihe Deccan. Das and S&r Dug* did in Upper India. 

Says Mr. R&nade : “ Roughly speaking, we BttaW lh*.i $0 
history of this religious revival cfev w a period Of nearly Svo 
hundred years, and during this period -me fifty sa lt\n »nd pro¬ 
phets flourished in this land, who left their mark upor the oottory 
and its people so indelibly as to ju^tU.y M&hlpaM in including 
lihem in his biographical sketches. A few of the.ve saihts were 
women, a few were Mohammedan convjjm ♦;» tjmdulam, nearly hi; 
of them were Brahiwhile there wev^ epro? entatives hi the 
other half from among all the other cauueB. Maraidias, kir/ibis■ 
tailors, gardeuer®, potters, goldsmith. ,epentant prostitutes and 
■ si ave-girls, even the cuteasfe Mahers. Much of the interest of this 
religious upheave! is centred in the fact we ha v 0 noticed above, 'v 9 




they indicate plainly that the in fluence of higher spirituality was 
not confined to this or that class, hut permeated deep through all 
strata of society, male and female, high and low, literate and 
illiterate, Hindu and Mohammedan alike. Those are features 
which the history of few other countries can match or reproduce, 
unless where the elevating influence is the result of widespread 
popular awakening* In Northern and Eastern India, a similar 
movement manifested itself much about the same time. Nanak 
stirred up the Punjab to rise, and made a supreme effort to re¬ 
concile Hinduism with Mohammedanism. Chaitanya, in the Par 
East, sought to bring men back from the worship of Shahti 
and Kali to the faith of the Bhagwat; while Ramanaud and Kablr, 
Tulsi Das and Sur Das, Jyadev and Rah Das contributed each 
in his o wn way to the work of spiritual enlightenment. This influ¬ 
ence has no doubt been great and abiding, but it cannot be com¬ 
pared with the work done by the saints and prophets of Mah&rftsh- 
tra. The names of Changdev and Dnyandev, Nivritti and Sopau, 
Muktabai and' Jani, Akabai and Venubai, Namdev and Eknath, 
Ram Das and Tukaram, Shaik Mohammed and Shanti Bahdmam, 
Damaji and Udhao, Bhanudas and Kurmdas, Bhodlo Bawa and 
Santoba Powar, Keshav Swami and Jayararn Swami, Narsingh 
Saraswati and Rang Nath Swami, Chokhamela and the two potters 
Kalahari, Sonar and Savatia Mali, Behiram Bhafc and Gaoesh 
Nath, Janardanpant arid Mudhopant, and many others that might 
be cited, furnish an array which testifies to the superior efficacy of 
this movement in Mah&r&shtra. The Brahmans in these parts fur¬ 
nished a much larger proportion of saints and prophets than was 
the case in any of the other parts of India, where the Kshatriya and 
the Vaishya caste furnished a much larger contingent than the 
Br&hmans.” (Ranade’s Rise of the Marabha Power, pages 146-148.) 

Namdeo said “ There is none high or low with God. All arc 
alike to Him. Never entertain the thought that I am high-born and 
my neighbour is low or high. The Ganges is not polluted, nor is 
the wind tainted, nor the earth rendered untouchable, because the 
low-born and the high-born bathe in the one or breathe the other, 
or move on the back of the third. 5 (Ibid) page h>3.) 

“ This religious movement gave us a literature of consid¬ 
erable value in the vernacular language of the country. It 
modi fied the strictness of H e old spirit of caste exclusiveness. 



It raised the Sudru classes to a position of spiritual power and 
so6ial importance, almost equal to that of the Brahmans. It 
gave sanctity to the family relations, raiaei- the status of woman. 

It made the nation more humane, at the same time more prone to 
hold together by mutual toleration. It suggested and partly 

carried out apian of reconciliation with the Mohammedans. Ifc 
subordinated the importance of rites and cercmcnies, and of pil¬ 
grimages and fasts, and of learning and contempt a tiou to the higher 
excellence of worship by means of love and faith It chocked the 
excess of polytheism It tended in all these ways to raise the na¬ 
tion generally to a higher level of capacity, both of thought and 
action, and prepared it in a way, no other nation in India was 
prepared, to bate© lead in re-establishing a united and native power 
in the place of foreign domination. These app< ar to us to be 
the principal features of the religions of M obdrdshtra, which saint 
Ram Das bad in view when he advised Shivaji s son to follow in his 
father’s footsteps and propagate this faith, at once tolerant and 
catholic, deeply spiritual and yet not iconoclastic.” (Ibid, pp. 
171,172.) 

We now come to the religious reform movements of the last cen¬ 
tury. The name of Raja Ram Mohan Rai is farai- 
Tip* Bralnuo liar to all students of Indian reform. He was 
Samait born in 1774, learnt Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian and 

English, filled various posts under Government, 
and wasDewan of the Collectors of Bhagulpur and Rargpur. In 
1813 ho retired from service and devoted himself to the social and 
religious amelioration of India. Bengal was’, at the time the victim 
of immorality and corruption of the Saktas (the worshippers of 
Sakti). Vaishnavism had vastly degenerated. Suttee, female 
infanticide, and other evils were largely -prevalent in Hindu 
society ; ignorance and superstition were rampant, and education 
was at a very low ebb. To remove these evils, Ram Mohan Rai 
addressed himself. Ho proved that the Vedas inculcated the 
unity of God, and discarded idol-worshtp. In 1830 he establish¬ 
ed the Brahmo Samaj, and shortly alter left for England as an 
ambassador to tbe king to Delhi, and died at Bristol in September 
1333. As Max Muller says in his biographical essays, “Ram Mohan 
Rai was a true prince, a real Raja, for Raja also like Rex meant 
originally tbe steersman, tbe roan at the helm.’’ RamMohan tfp-Ps 


work did not die with him, but bore fruit i i saving many an In H an 
from the destructive hand of other religions. Hfe religion profess¬ 
ed to be a universal religion, but it was reserved for his great 
follower Keshab Chandra Sen to make it so in practice. Keshab 
Chandra Sen’s life is too well known to need detailed notice. He 
w&3 born in Calcutta in 1338, studied in the Hindu College there 
from 1845 to 1858, devoting himself chiefly to the study of mental 
and moral philosophy. Be joined the Brahmo Samaj in 1857, and 
after serving as a clerk in the Bank of Bengal, devoted his life to the 
service of the Samaj. His lecture on young Bengal was the 
means of saving many a young mau from the pitfalls of Western 
education. He then took missionary tours in various parts of 
Bengal, North-West Provinces, Ceylon, and Bombay. The effect 
of his eloquence was electric. In 1865 Keshab seceded from the Adi 
Brahmo Samaj and established the Brahmo Samaj of India. In his 
lecture upon Jesus Christ, Europe and Asia, he showed that Christ’s 
influence swept away the impregnable strongholds of error and the 
accumulated corruptions of centuries. In 1870 he*,went to England, 
where he delivered a remarkable lecture ou England’s duty to India, 
He had an audience with the laie Queen and returned to India in 
1870. He now introduced into his Samaj the asceticism and the reli¬ 
gious devotion of the Rlshis of old The marriage of his daughter 
with the Maharaja of Cooch Behar led to a revolt among his follow- 
ers, resulting in the establishment of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, 
Keshab had in the meantime been brought under the influence of 
Paramhans Ram Krishna, and in 1881 doclared his religion to be 
the religion of the New Dispensation. 

He died on the 8th January 1884. The Indian Mirror newspaper 
which he established in 1861, is now a power in the land. But the 
Brahmo 1 Samaj is fast dwindling down. In the last census there 
were only 3,171 Brahmos in Bengal, but some of them are very 
influential men, and comprise some of the best men in the country , 
They believe in the unity of the Godhead, the brotherhood of man, 
and direct communion with God in spirit, without the intervention 
of any mediator. The Adi Brahmo Samaj is essentially Hindu in 
character and does not allow inter-caste marriages. The church of 
the New Diapensation, now under the leadership of the Venerable 
Pratab Chandra Mozumdar, allows inter-caste marriages and as¬ 
similates the teachings of Hinduism, Christianity, Islam and 
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Buddhism, while the Sadharaa Brahrno Samaj rejects the system 
of caste altogether, recognizes and permits intor-marriagos be¬ 
tween castes and discards the purdah. It is like the New Dispensa¬ 
tion eclectic iu its teachings. 

Swami Vivekananda and through him the late Professor Max 
Miiller have made Paramhans Ram Krishna of 
Later religious Dakkhinoshwara known to the world. He was 
Ballmers born in 183(5 and died in 1886, and his teachings 

Ka " exercised much influence over all who were 

brought within their good influence. Says he, “ when man realizes 
one of the following, he becomes perfect. All this am I. (3) All 
this art Thou. (3) Thou art the master and I the servant. 
Humanity must die before divinity manifests itself. But this 
divinity must in turn die before the higher manifestation of the 
blissful mother takes place.” 

Ram Krishna believed that all religions were true, and though 
each of them took account of ono aspect of the undivided eternal 
essence, knowledge and bliss (sachchidananda), they all seemed 
to him to indicate the way of arriving at Him. He founded no 
sect but has left his mark upon the minds of not only man., in this 
but'in other countries also. His disciple Vivekananda's name 
is too well known, both here and in Europe and America, to need 
detailed notice and for bringing the truths of Hinduism home to 
western minds, his speeches and writings stand unrivalled. Viveka- 
nand died in 1903, but tho work he started, flourishes and pro¬ 
mises to bear fruit as time goes on. 

The movement which next claims attention is the Arya Samaj, 
founded by Swami Daynaud Sarswati. He 
The Arya Samaj. wa 9 born in Kathiawar in 1827, left home at the 
age of 21; first devoted himself to the study of 
Yoga philosophy and then studied under Virjaoand of Benares. 
He” commenced his missionary work about 1863, and held 
groat public discussions in various parts of fndia, and established 
the Arya Samaj in 1875. He undertook a new Commentary on 
tho Vedas professing to give a monotheistic interpretation of tho 
Sanhita portion, and completed the one on theYajur Veda. Tho 
Commentary on the Rig Veda was left Incomplete. In his chief work, 
the Satvartha Prakasha, he explained the principles of his religion 
and enunciated ten principles which to this day are the articles of 


faith of his followers. He was a dualist aod believed God to be All. 
knowledge, Iuftnite, Almighty, Just, Merciful. Omniscient. Immor¬ 
tal, The soul is also incorporeal and unchangeable, but distinct 
from God, and Moksha (release) is the state of release from pain 
and subjugation to birth and death, and life, liberty and happiness 
in the immensity of God. The Mantra portion of the Vedas is 
inspired. The Brahmans and the Upanishads are not inspir¬ 
ed, and the Puranas ar8 mythologies and stories not entitled 
to any weight. Heaven and hell are states of the soul, periods of 
happiness and misery, not the places where it dwells. The five 
sacraments of the Sastras (the Pancha Mahayagya) and the sixteen 
Sanskaras are not only retained, but their performance is also 
insisted upon. The movement ha,s not of late gained much in num¬ 
bers, but is doing very good work in social and educational reform. 
There are altogether 92,419 Aryas in India. Of these we have but 
few in Bengal ; in the North-Western Provinces we have 65,282, 
and in the Punjab, 9,105. The movement is neither numerically nor 
otherwise strong in Southern India. 

It has now split up into two sections, one consisting of those 
who do nob object to the use of meat as food, and the other 
of those who do. The latter are numerically stronge* than 
the former, though one of the most successfully managed institu¬ 
tions in the Punjab, the Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College, is due to 
the exertions of the former. This section counts amongst its 
members some of the ablest and most self-sacrificing men of the 
Punjab who have relinquished all or nearly all their prospects in 
life, for devotion to the cause. The other party is also active in 
the cause of education, and have established a Gurukula near Hard, 
war, where students are taught much, if not entirely, after the old 
Hindu method. Great stress is laid upon the study of Sanskrit and 
the Vedas, their angasand upauagas (grammar, etymology, philoso¬ 
phy and cognate sciences) are all required to be studied. The medium 
of instruction is either the Vernacular or Sanskrit, and the hoys 
have to live in th 3 institution from eleven to twelve years for the first 
section and six for the sec >nd. They enter at the age of eight or ten, 
and are allowed a year’s travelling at the close of the course. Eng¬ 
lish is either dispensed with altogether or retained as an alterna¬ 
tive course, and Government examinations are avoided as far as 
possible But how far this institution is likely to be successful in 


these days of examinations and English education, is a question. 
The experiment is rather bold, but if it succeeds, it may produce 
something like the Brahrnacharis of the good old times. 

(Jolike Hinduism, the Arya Samaj is a propaganda, and seeks 
to bring into its fold not only the orthodox Hindus, but the -lover 
classes and men of other persuasions also. Only the other clay 
it converted a Mohammedan teacher in the Punjab to its faith. 
But how far this will be tolerated by those of its members who 
still retain caste, or whose friends belong to the orthodox 
party, remains to be seen. The Samaj’s opposition to idol-worship, 
shradhas, pilgrimages to sacred places and gifts to Brahmins has 
excited the enmity of the orthodox party, and any reformer who 
goes beyond the pale of the most conservative Hinduism, is nick¬ 
named by the latter as an Arya Saraajist H has, however, put 
orthodoxy on the defensive, though the latter in trying to defend the 
old order, often shuts its eyes to proved facts and circumstance* 

A movement known as tho Oharam Mahamundal has thus sprung 
up of late years, headed by some of the princes and chiefs of India, 
But it wants the organization and the spirit of the more progres¬ 
sive reform association, and has not been able to 4° more than 
flatter the vanity of those who are wedded to the past by appealing 
to Dhartna, irrespective of tho altered circumstances of Hindu 
society. It may be, that the Arya Samaj is numerically nothing 
as compared to the orthodox party, but it is a force to be reckoned 
with. 

Another movement of modern times is the Uadlia Swami sect, 
founded by Swami Sheo Dyal Singh of Agra, 
The Radha Swami better known as the Radha Swami. In his 
Sect. lifetime the sect did not gain much in num¬ 

bers, but in the leadership of his disciple, Rai 
Sailgram Bahadur, late Postmaster-General of the North-Western 
^Provinces, it made much progress. Its followers numbered about 
16,000 at last census. It is an eclectic sect recognizing the teach¬ 
ings of former religious reformers, like Nanak, Kaolr, Dadn, 
Tulsi Das, Maulana Rum, etc. It, however, places Radha Swami 
above all. Its first division of the universe is the Radha Swami 
Pesa, the abode of pure spirit unconnected with matter; its 
second division is spirit existing in combination with pure 
matter, the Suddha Sachidananda of the Vedantists, the Nirvana 


of the Buddhists, and its third di vision is whore matter predominates 
over spirit. This is the God of most religions of the world But 
neither the Vedantists nor the advocates of Nirvana will concede 
the position assigned to Brahma or Nirvana which is expre&sedty 
declared to be spirit entirely uncontrolled by matter, and is nothing 
more than the first divisions of the Radha Swainis, How far the 
followers of other religions will accept the positions assigned to 
them by this sect, is also doubtful. The Radha Swamis believe 
in Sabda and Sruta, two very familiar practices for all students 
of Yoga. The Guru is supreme, and nothing is too goodor great for 
him. His leavings of food, and the water in which he has bathed or 
which he has drunk, are ali sacred, and are distributed as Mahd- 
parsad. This has brought some strong opposition to bear against 
the sect on the part of the orthodox Hindus, and they have been 
nicknamed as ICurapanthis, or those who eat leavings—a thing 
looked down upon by all Hindus, 

This i 9 a brief sketch of the religion of the Hindus as taxight in 
itK original sources, of how various reformers have, from time to 
time, tried to restore it to its pristine purity and of the success 
they have met in this direction. We shall now take a cursory 
glance at {1) the popular Hinduism of the present day, (2) at its 
re mb upon the lives and thoughts of some of its best followers 
in times past as well as in times present, and (3) at the ideal to bo 
aimed at. 


IF.—Popular •Hinduism of the Present Day. 

The five principal gods of the orthodox Hindu of to-day 
are Vishnu, Siva, Saktl (Durga), Surya (Sun) 
Vislmu. and Ganesh. Below them come others—all 
evolved either from the impersonal gods of the 
Vedas and personified aud invested with ail the attributes of 
humanity, or brought from some of the non-Ary an deities and in¬ 
corporated into the Bindu Pantheon. Vishnu ismontioned intheRig 
Veda asthe “All-pervading, All-encompassing Deity” “Through 
all this world strode Vishnu, thrice he planted his foot and the 
whole was gathered in the dust of his footsteps. Vishnu the 



guardian, whom no one deceiveth, made three steps and established 
the dharraaa. Look ye upon Vishnu’s works, where he, the closely- 
allied friend of Indra, has let his holy ways be seen. That is the 
supreme abode of Vishnu which the wise always behold, spread as 
lb were, like an eye in heaven. That supreme abode of Vishnu, the 
most sublime, holy singers, always vigilant, sing.” (Rig Veda I - 
22., 17 to 21.) The three steps of Vishnu seem to bo no other than 
the three worlds : the gross, the subtle, and the causaland his sup¬ 
reme abode his own true nature -Brahm-—without attributes. (Nir- 
guna Brahman.) In the epics and the Puranas, however, we find him 
invested with various forms and descending upon earth from time- 
to time for the restoration of dharma. The Ram&yana mentions 
Rama as^in Incarnation of Vishnu, how the gods distressed ab 
Ravan’s increasing prosperity, implore his aid, and how he prom¬ 
ises to go on earth in the form of Rama to destroy the iniquitous 
king of Lanka. In the Mah&bh&rata these incarnations are mention¬ 
ed in greater detail, and in the Puranas they are described in all their 
fulness. The first incarnation was the Var ah or the Boar in which 
Vishnu raised the earth which was underneath the ocean. Here 
he was called ‘‘the body of sacrifice (yagyanga)." The second 
was the fish (Matsya), in which ho saved king Satyavrata, the 
seven rishis and their wives from being swallowed up in the uni¬ 
versal deluge. The third was the tortoise (Kurma) in which he sta¬ 
tioned himself at the bottom of the ocean, and allowed the Mandara 
mountain’s point to be placed upon his back, to serve a.s an axis 
in which the gods on one side and the demons on the other with 
the mountain for their churn and the serpent Vasxtki for their rope, 
churned the waters for the Amrita (water of life). The latter appear¬ 
ed with the Dhanwantri, the physician, carrying it, and when the gods 
and demons began to fight for it, Vishnu assuming the form of a 
beautiful damsel, however, so stupefied the demons that the gods, 
with the exception of two demons who had smuggled themselves 
among their number, had the whole of it. The fourth incarnation 
was the Narsingba (rnan-lion) in which Vishnu delivered the earth 
from the tyranny of Hiranykashipu and sprang out of a pillar where 
the latter had tied his son Pralahada. The fifth was Vaman (dwarf) j 
where he solicited from king Bali, who had become very powerful, 
as much earth as he could cover by his three steps, and on his re¬ 
quest being granted, covered the heaven and the earth with his two 



steps and placing bis foot upon the head of Ball, drove him 
into the Patala, where he was allowed to reign. The sixth was 
Parusharam in which he cleared the earth of the Ksh&triyas, thrice 
se ven times, and gave it to Kasy apa The seventh was Kama in which 
he destroyed powerful Rakshasas, like Ravan, Kumbh Havana, 
and Indrajit. The eighth was Krishna or Bair ama for the destruction 
of Kansa and other powerful and eyil-minded Rakshasas. The ninth 
was Buddha for spreading the net of delusion among the enemies of 
the gods 1 The tenth Kalki, is yet to come, mounted on ahorse, 
drawn scimitar in hand, for the purpose of destroying this present 
world of impurity and restoring the age of purity. In addition 
to these chief avataras iftpila, the founder of theSankhya system, 

Vyasa, the compiler of the Vedas, Dhanvantrl, the founder 
of the Hindu system of medicine, the two great rishis, Nara and 
Narayana, who lived in the Himalayas, and were known for their 
realization of Brahman, king Prithu after whom the earth is called 
Piithvi , —in fact all that is glorious, effulgent or powerful, is looked 
upon as aa incarnation of Vishnu, or as partaking of hi9 essence. 

The description of his person, as given in thePuranas, is a comely 
body of perfect shape, and dark hue, a high forehead, eyes like the 
fuil-blown lotus, a smiling face, a neck like the conch, a broad chest, 
four arms reaching the thighs, a navel falling iri graceful folds, well 
knit thighs - the embodiment of power, might and loveliness. Decked 
with a crown on the head, ear-rings in the ears, the Yaijayanti 
garland on the neck, the kaustbhagem resplendent on the chest, the 
coDch, the discus, the maco and the lotus in his four hands, and wear¬ 
ing a yellow robe Vishnu 90 contemplated gladdens the heaits of 
his worshippers by smiles and benevolent looks ” This is the form 
in which he is to be meditated upon by the pious and the devout. 

These incarnations seem either to present in an allegorical . 
/orm the process of evolution from the lowest to the highest forjg^ 
of life or to d'escrtoe varfohb' -ifr iiry&n Society in 

Us struggles with the aboriginal races of India The fish evolves 
into a tortoise, the tortoise into a quadruped, the quadruped 
into half man half animal, the partial man into dlmln t %\ vk man * ‘ 

the diminutive man into man with passion in full for.: .-he rrnuV 
of passion into one with good predominating, he into one who 
is above both good and evil, the same in all conditions, the 
Jiw&n mukta ; and finally he into one who would have no release 


for himself till all the world is saved. The wise aad the learned in 
India have, however, always been the worshippers of Vishnu, in his 
impersonal aspect, “ He is the one Creator, Preserver and Destroyer 
of the U niverse, as the Timeless, the Spaceless, the Causeless Entity, 
the Primeval Puruaha who resides in the hearts of all, as the Truth, 
Infinity and Bliss itself. In the Mah&bh&rata, Bhishma in reply to 
Yudhlshthird’s questions as to what religion was the foremost of all 
religious, what god was to be worshipped of all gods, who was the 
supreme refuge of all, who saves mankind from the evils of life, 
tella him that it is by worshipping Vishnu, meditating upon 
him, Hinging his praises, sacrificing’ unto him that man reaches 
the supreme. And Vishnu is the ‘ self of all without beginning ot 
end, and free from passion, delusion and enmity .* The Sastras say 
that ‘Vishnu is Siva and Siva Vishnu. Vishnu worships Siva and 
Siva Vishnu, 1 and the meaning ls not that one worships the form of 
the other, but the Divine essence of the other. That Vishnu was 
not so much an object of personal worship as impersonal worship, 
is also proved from the fact that while we meet temples of 
&aru and Krishna in large numbers everywhere, and one or two of 
Narsingb, Varah also, there is none dedica ed the great god as 
such. Seers are called Vaishnavites or Saivites, but the tem¬ 
ples are always of Vishnu’s one or other Incarnation. Vishnu- 
worsbip as inculcated in the Sastras is the worship of the Deity 
in the heart, not with bells and gongs in temples, nor with costly 
feasts or grand festivals or processions in his honor, nor of 
heads of sects called after his name, but of the meek and the humble 
who serve him by serving humanity as partaking of hU essence, 
The words lilwjvan Vo.and (j mean He in whom dwell sovereignty.., 
right-, glory, splendour, whe! >cn and nou- attachment, In all 
raeir fulness, who known the origin ‘.mi cud of all, w ho is fcaw 
/’dgc itself.'who Is above. a<33oiaaee'(& vidyit)> who dwelh- in all 

V^rbnavk . is the mast popular of all aysteo&a of worship 
h.\ Cmlia, ippe&Ung a > V doe*, equally strongly to the layman and 
t/to auohoyioe. Vishnu Subsranam.'i (thousand names of 

\ hibnn) U read by every pious Hindu every day, , and many are the 
V: of the exploits of the great God current in popular literature. 

Ohru the son of kin*, Uttanpada. is taunted by his step-mother as 
to his not being the heir to the throne, and therefore not entitled to 



sit in his father’s lap, leaves homo and meditates upon Vishnu, who 
gives him the highest place in heaven. Prablada is persecuted by 
his father Hiranyakashipu for being a devotee of Vishnu. I ho 
father makes various attempts to kill the son by tire, poison and 
sword. Bub Prablada always comes out safe. Ho is now tied to 
a pillar, and the father asks him to point out his Deity whom 
he believe* to be omnipresent in the pillar, and Vishnu comes out 
of the pillar in the form of Narsingh and kills Hiranyakashipu. 
An elephant, who is attacked by a crocodile in a river, appeals 
to Vishnu and is saved. Many of these stories, like the story 
of Dhru and Prablada, have been dramatised, and are pro¬ 
duced upon the stage to the instruction of the people. Prahla&a, 
Narada, Bhisma, Hanuman, Udhav, Arjuna, Yudhishthira, Mira 
Bai are all held up as models of devotion, and many are the 
song 9 and legends of special interventions of'the favorite Deity 
for warding off the troubles of his followers, Tulsidas and Sur 
Das Singh of Draupadi, the wife of the Pandavs, having been 
saved from dishonor by the lengthening of her cloth when her ene¬ 
mies were pulling it by the intervention of Vishnu ; of Ajamila, a 
sinner, having been saved by remembering Him in the hour of dea'h ; 
of Krisbn having accepted the poor faro in Vidura’s house as a gift 
of love in preference to the costly entertainment of king Duryo- 
dhaua. Vishnu-worship is thus a religion of love and devotion 
( Bhakt. i and Prera), and though it has much degenerated of late, 
yet If followed in its true spirit it is a religion immensely calculat¬ 
ed to raise its follower.* to the loftiest heights of spirituality. 

The next great object of popular worship is Mahadeo (the 
great god), also called Siva, Maheswara, 
Siva Rudra, etc. fn the Rig Veda, there is mention 

of Rudra as “ the wise, the conqueror, the god 
with the firm bow, who thinks of beings of the earth, who com¬ 
mands all heavenly beings. ” He is invoked for saving his wor¬ 
shippers and their progenies from injury. “ Slay us not, nor 
abandon us, O Rudra ; let not thy noose, when thou art angry, seize 
us, preserve us evermore with blessings ” (Rig Veda 1-46.) ‘ ’ In 
the Yajur Veda he is mentioned as living on the mountain (glrish- 
anta), as the supreme declarer of truth (adhivakta), as the chief 
of the gods (daivayah), as the healer of all (bhishak), as of a pale 
hue and blue-necked, endowed with all the six attributes of power.’’ 


(Chapter 16.) These descriptions were more of the sun, than of Siva 
of later mythology, and yet they have come to be applied to him. 
In the K&mrtyana there i9 no mention of Siva, except in i,ho 
Uttar ale and a where Havana worships him and sings his praises, 
v. ibh eight hundred holy nnraes, But the portion where this occurs 
(TJttarakamla, Chapter 17) is apparently an interpolation, in the 
hymn which Havana addresses to the great God, there is a mixture 
of the personal and the impersonal, which is scarcely In keeping 
with the ideas of worship current in those times. In the Maba- 
bh&rata Siva becomes a recognized god of the Hindu Pantheon. 
But the descriptions given of him seem to show that he was a 
non-Aryan chief possessed of great might, a. master of Yoga, 
and greatly venerated by hi9 contemporaries, both for hie yoga 
prowess as well as for his feat of arms. When invoked by Arjuna 
for imparting to him the Pashupata weapon, in order to destroy 
his enemies, he appears disguised as a Kirata (Bhil), and holds the 
great Pandava hero down in combat, till the latter sots up an image 
of Siva and worships it, only to find the offering going to the 
Kirata In the great conflict Siva is said to have guarded Arjuna 
and Krishna in an invisible manner. 

His retreat was in the Himalayas in a beautiful spot resound¬ 
ing with the chant of Vedic hymns, and surrounded by persons 
devoted to asceticism. The great God here lives surrounded by 
a ghastly company of spirits with the daughter of Rimvafca by 
his side. Of white hue, like the full moon, with matted locks, a 
snake for his sacred thread, a tiger-skin round his loins, clad in 
the same garment, at once causing fear to all by his fierce aspect, 
and dispelling fear by his mild aspect, he is described as having 
four or five faces (the various quarters), three eyes, the sun, the 
moon and the fire, blue throat on account of his having swallow* 
ed the halhal poison, a bull to ride upon, and more fond of 
the company of the dead than of the living. From him the 
master of Yoga the latter descended to successive generations of 
men He is the first originator of music and grammar and is ever 
absorbed in his own seif. 4s the very embodiment of the know¬ 
ledge of Brahman, he says, 11 He who placing his self within 
himself, is free from ill sense of mine, who walks about without a 
covering for bis person, along the pith of heroes, of righteous¬ 
ness and penances, who lives fa the practice of goodness, having 



renounced everything*, who has his senses under control, he at¬ 
tains to regions which are reserved for heroes. ’! (Mah&bh&rata 
Anusasana Parva, Chapter 142.) In the Puranas and the Mah&bhd- 
rafca, he is also mentioned as having destroyed the sacrifice of the 
patriarch Daksha. But while in the Mah&bhilrata there is no men¬ 
tion of Virabhadra, his agent, having killed Daksha, orSatihis wife 
having given up life by yoga process on soeing him dishonored, 
the Puranas mention both those facts andeven say that when solicit* 
ed by the gods he placed a goat’s head on the body of Daksha 
when restoring him to life. This tradition is largely current 
in Hindu society, and is believed to betruo. His next great exploit 
was the conquest of Tripura—the triple city. It was a city of iron) 
silver and gold, encompassable by gods and mortals. But Siva 
destroyed it by oue shaft shot from his terrible bow, the Pinaka. 
The allegory represents the gross, the subtle and the causal body, 
and its conquest by the efforts of the individual self through Yoga in 
order to find Its rest in the Supreme self. Siva makes the earth, and its 
forostshisbattle-ca *, the four Vedas hisfour steeds, the supplementary 
Vedas tbebridbbita, theGayatri and the Savitri the reins, the syllable 
Ora the whip, Brahma the driver, Vishnu the shaft, Agni the arrow¬ 
head and Vayu the wings of the shaft. At one stroke he pierces the 
triple city and destroys it, and is next seon as a child with five locks 
of hair on the lap of Uraa. Indra wishes to strike him with his 
thunderbolt, but his arm is paralyzed. The meaning, of course, is 
that the conquest of the self caa only be accomplished with the 
aid of kuowledge of the Vedas, and constant meditation of the Om, and 
the single shaft is that final stage of Samadhi where the yogi de¬ 
stroys all sense of the phenomenal, aad rising above it, is thence¬ 
forth a child nursed by Brahmavidya. The waves of wordly pas¬ 
sion try to assail him, but are paralysed and secure he sleeps 
in the lap of his nur3e. This is the explanation of the allegory as 
given by Nilkantha,the commentator of the Mah&bh&rata. Siva is 
represented as aBrahraacharin (urdhciretas) ) with his vital seed drawn 
upwards, This, in later times, has come to mean the worsaip of his 
emblem the Phallus. As in the case of Vishnu, theSastras repeatedly 
declare him to be identical in essence with Brahman. Says Krishna : 
“ Ge is Agni, He is Rudra, He is Indra, He is the Moon, He is 
Time, He is the maker of all, He of Universal form, of 
immeasurable soul, sometimes manifesting Himself singly j 
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sometimes dividing Himself into various portions, He is the great 
god unborn.” (Mah&bb&rata Anusasana Parva, Chapter 160.) In the 
Suta Sanhita, in a beautiful dialogue, Siva explains the religion of 
fcbe Upaniahads, and says : “I am neither the body nor the vital 
breaths, nor the organs of sense, nor mind, nor the principle of 
egoism, nor the five elements, nor the five objects of perception, but 
Siva alone, bliss itself. Wonderful it is, that man, forgetting 
the supreme treasure within himself, wanders about like a 
child under the influence of delusion, drinking poison when there 
is nectar for him to drink.’? 

This is the real Siva of the Sastras, and those who follow him 
may as well go under the name of Vaishnavites as Saivifces. No 
sectarianism which causes all the difference and dispute was 
ever inculcated by Mahadeva, “I am a Saivite, you are a 
Vaishnavite,” was unknown either to Vishnu or Siva. Sectarianism 
arose when Siva-worship, like Vishnu-worship, became a matter 
of form than a realization of that goal of all religion which Siva 
and Vishnu taught. In Benares every street is full of Siva temples. 
Its famous golden temple attracts thousands every hour of the day. 
But here, as everywhere else in India, there is more worship by 
flowers and incense and verbal repetition of mantras, tban real 
worship of Siva in the heart. Saivism is the religion of Gyana as 
distinguished from the religion of love which Vaishnavism is and, 
rightly followed, it, like the other, leads its follower to the same 
goal. The greatest of Gyanis (the knowers of self), who have been 
followers of this religion, never recognized Siva and Vishnu as 
different. Sankaracharya, for instance, was as great a worshipper 
of the one as of the other, and this should be the spirit in which the 
two great aspects of God should be approached now also. 

The third most popular object of worship is Durga or 
Kali. In the Vedas there is no mention of 
Salitl. either Kali, Durga or Lakshmi. The Dawn is 

invoked “as the daughter of heaven—the world’s 
imperial lady” (VII—75-4); but there is nothing of the de¬ 
struction of the demons by Durga, or the goddess of wealth, being 
the wife of Vishnu. Savitri is worshipped, but she is the Gayatri, 
nothing more. In the two epics also there is no trace of Durga 
or Sakti. It is only in the Puranas that so much importance is 
assigned to her exploits. From the accounts given in these 
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different from Brahma. ” The very first verse of the Devi Bhagwat, 
therefore, describes the Devi as SuTva chaitawya ltupa—ths Universal 
Intelligence, as the Mydmvidydvi^ the primeval knowledge. Sakti- 
worship was thus originally a pure system of worship, and without 
any justification for the disgusting orgies of its later followers 
which have tended to degrade it. In Bengal the Durga Puja is a 
long-cherished institution of Bengali society. But in the Puja as 
ijow performed, there is less of the worship of the goddess, than of 
friends and guests with shows and entertainments of various descrip¬ 
tion. in the temples of Durga or Kali, both in Calcutta and else- 
where, animal sacrifice is common, though it is a question how far 
even the Puranas which inculcate Durga-worship sanction it. The 
allegorical character of the system is patent to even a casual 
observer. Durga is the Prakriti or nature who fights and conquers 
in the person of Mahishasura and other demons, the various powers 
of evil which stand in the way of her evolution, She is also the 
Brahmavidyd, who, enshrines herself into the heart of her votary, 
by driving out the demons of delusion, avarice and passion, and 
on finding herself incapable of conquering one state of the mind 
by another, drinks the blood of the demon (the lower mind) by 
nirbija samadhi (complete suppression of the mind). If this ex¬ 
planation is In accordance with the spirit of the Sastra9, as I 
believe it is, Sakti-worship ought to be given a higher meaning, 
capable of exalting the mind and purifying the emotions, before it 
can command any votaries in modern India. 

The worship of the Sun is also a very old Aryan institution. In 
the Vedas, ss we have already seen, they wcr- 
The Sun(Surya). shipped the Purusha within the sun, as “ I am 
Be n or “He is I.” This is the real meaning 
of the Gayatri mantra, and the Upanishads inculcate the same. 
In the R&m&yana the worship of the same Purusha is also repeat, 
edly enjoined. So it is in the MahdbMrata. “He is the eye of 
the Universe, the soul of all corporeal existence; the refuge of 
those versed in the mysteries of the soul, of those who wish for 
emancipation, as the embodiment of light and intelligence and 
knowledge, as the lord of the universe, as Brahmd, Vishnu, 
Prajapati, asthespbtle mind, as eternal Brahman.” (Vana Parva, 
Chapter 3.) F,ven the Puranas which inculcate the worship of the 
physical sun do not quite lose sight of the fact. He is there 
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invoked not only ss the deity riding in a car of seven steeds, 
with a resplendent body throwing his rays all round, decked with 
ear-rings of resplendent beauty, as the bearer of the wheol, as going 
from the Udaya to the Asta mountain, but also as tho “ self of the 
universe, as who resides iu the heart of all from Brahma.to ablado 
of grass, who regulates the affairs of the world, who is the indicator 
of time, the giver and taker of waters, who awakens this world 
from the sleep, as it were of death, and who makes it follow the 
path of the good.” (Bhagwata.) All Hindus worship him daily, 
and his worship is even now the purest form of worship iu India. 

The last but not the least popular of Puranic gods is Ganesha, 
There is mention of Ganesha in the Yajurveda 
Ganesha. (23-4) where he is invoked as “the lord of 
Ganas (hosts), as the sustainer of those who are 
dear to him, as the lord of happiness, as the Prajapati who is his 
votary’s protector like the universal self.” In the Mab&bh&rata he 
becomes the amanue nsis ofVyasa, and is called “the obviator of 
obstacles, the fulliller of desires, the guide of the gams." He agrees 
to write Vyasa’s work, provided his pen did not stop. Vyasa accepts 
it, provided Ganesha understood what he wrote. Ganesha begins 
the work, and while he is writing, Vyasa now and then brings in a 
difficult verse which sets Ganesh a-thinking, allowing Vyasa time to 
compose other verses. Ganesha thus signifies wisdom, and the fact 
of thePuranas having placed an elephant’s head on his shoulders, 
is unsupported by the older Hindu authorities. He is now invoked, 
as the remover of obstacles, and is worshipped as the first of all 
gods. Nothing can be done without first worshipping him, and 
whore there is no image, a piece of clay does duty for the occasion, 
and the mantras recited are the Vedic mantras mentioned above. 
The nara graha } or the nine planet9, are also worshipped at all 
Hindu ceremonies. These are the sun (Surya), 
The Nava Gr alia, the moon (Chandra), Bhuma-suta (Mars), 
Budh (Mercury), Guru (Jupiter), Sukra (Venus^ 
Sani (Saturn), and Hahu and Ketu. The sun has already been 
described. The moon is represented as “ white like a 
sankha , produced from the ocean of milk, and gracing the 
forehead of Mahadeo; Mars as bright like lightning, a young 
man armed with a spear, Mercury as dark like the blossom of th e 
Priyangu flower, and blessed with the attribute of serenity ; Jupi- 
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ter as shining like gold, the preceptor of the gods and the rishis, 
and the intelligence of the three worlds ; Venus as resplendent like 
the thread of the golden lotus, the preceptor of the demons and the 
teacher of all the Sastras ,* »Sani as possessing a shining body, 
dark like a blue mountain, and the son of the Sun and the brother 
ofYama; Rahil as having only half a body possessed of great 
strength, the destroyer of the light of the sun and the moon, and 
Kotu as red like the palasa flower and of a fierce aspect. Ail thes 0 
are worshipped with offerings of water, flowers, incense, sweets, 
dresses and money. 

Each Hindu has, however, one (favourite god) islit dcvta 
whom he places in the middle and the others on the sides while 
worshipping all. 

Ganga (the river Ganges) has ever been an object of great 
veneration throughout India. She is the ‘‘river 
The Ganges. of the gods ” (Sursarita), with three streams (the 
tripatha gamini), one going to the heavens, 
another to the earth, and the third to the nether regions. Her 
waters are universally believed to be the means of giving eman¬ 
cipation to those who bathe in them, drink them, or even touch 
them, and to this day it is the wish of every Hindu to lay down his 
bones on the banks of Mother Ganges. From long distances 
bones of the dead are daily brought to Hard war and other places 
on the Ganges and thrown into the river, in the belief that to do 
so secures the dead a seat in heaven. When the Hindu dies the 
water of the Ganges is poured down his throat. If a place is ren¬ 
dered impure, Ganges water purifies it. The best retreats of the 
learned, and some of the most populous towns of India of the past, 
have always been on the banks of the Ganges. Hardwar, Prayaga 
and Benares derive their sanctity from no other source. The risk of 
journeys to Badrinath, Kedar and Gangotri are cheerfully borne by 
the young and the old because of the sight of the magnificent river 
before their eyes. And, indeed, the water of no river in the world 
has such salubrious properties nor such fertilizing power. Mahomed- 
an kings who demolished everything Hindu, drank Ganges water 
broughtfrom long distances. European chemists declare that it is 
the one water which does not admit of multiplication of unhealthy 
microbes. The Gangbtic-Doab has always been the most favoured 
tract of India, and the Ganges has been the favourite theme of 
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Hindu bards from Kalidasa and Valmiki downwards. Tier descent 
from the Himalayas, typified as the foot of Vi9huu, her having 
been received by Sankara in his locks and allowed to wander there 
for years, representing her twists and turns in those regions, till 
king Bhagirath prayed for her descent and brought her to the 
plains, representing his making more a regular channel for her, 
her passage there from Hardwar to the sea, in order to carry the 
sons of Sagar, who had been burnt by therishi Kapila, to heaven, 
are all sung by .Sanskrit and vernacular poets Says Sankara : 

««O goddess, may I worship Krishna on thy banks, drinking thy 
waters, free from all longing for wordly objects. Thou de- 
stroyest all calamities, thou art the ladder of heaven.” Says 
Valmiki: “ O mother ! O daughter of the mountain who deckst 
the earth like a garland, who art the road to heaven, I bow unto 
the 9 . O Bliagirithi 1 may I always live on thy banks drinking 
thy water, enjoying the sight of thy waves, repeating thy 
name, may my body fall in this way.” Says Kalidass: “ O 
goddess! those who live on thy banks, who have no pride, 
who are wise, who have purified their bodies by scanty and 
well regulated meals, do not care for palaces, built by hundreds of 
kings surrounded by beautiful damsels and having all the enjoy¬ 
ments of the world.” The day of Ganga’s descent on the earth, 
the 10th of the light half of Jeth, and the day of the full moon of 
Kart-ik are observed as festivals throughout India, and the crowds 
who go to bathe in the river on such occasions and the religious 
spirit which animates them, show how great is the hold upon the 
popular mind of this most sacred river of India. At Lachman Jhula 
or Badrinath with the river now rushing in torrents, now running like 
a smooth lake with Us clear blue waters reflecting the rays of the sun, 
with the air of stillness all round, and the birds of the trees for his 
companion and the Himalayas frowning above, one feels that the 
risfiis of India were not wrong in calling the Ganges the ladder of 
heaven, for here, by contemplation of the grand mysteries of nature, 
and man, the world with its troubles and Borrows, its trials and 
competitions, disappears from the view. 

So strong is the popular belief in the spiritual efficacy of 
the Ganges that both in private life as v^ell as in the courts, 
people give up cherished claims on the other party denying 
them by holding Ganges water in his hands, or swearing by 
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the Ganges. la the M ah&bh&ttHa it is said that the “ GitA comprises 
all the sastras, Bari ail the gods, and the Ganges all the sacred 
places,” aud the same is the belief of the Hindus to this day. 
Therefore when one has done something great or difficult of accom¬ 
plishment, he says, “ I have bathed in the Ganges,’ 5 meaning his 
trouble is over. 

These are, however, all sastric gods Below them we have 
quite a medley of belief's and worship from 
The religion of godlings of nature, like the earth, water, 
the masses. fire, rivers, mountains; godlings of disease, 

like the amall-pox ; ghosts, spirits of the 
dead, departed heroes, trees, animals, suttis (women who have 
burnt themselves at the funeral piles), saints and fakirs, both 
Mabomedan and even of the lowest castes of Hindus ; tools and 
implements of trade; cattle used in agriculture; All these claim 
and obtain reverence from the Hindu according to the needs and 
exigencies of the hour. Local deities, however, command more 
worship from the masses than sastric gods. This is especially 
the case with Sitla (small-pox). Some of these deities have certain¬ 
ly been brought from Non-Aryan sources. Others are survivals 
of Vedic mythology. The two objects of universal rever¬ 

ence are still the Brahmin and the cow, and though the former 
have vastly degenerated, yet the ordinary Hindu cherishes 
the belief of gifts to Brahmins bsiag the only means of 

securing future bliss. The cow is everywhere held sacred, and 
commands divine worship now as it did in the time of the Vlahd,- 


bh&rata ; and a gift of a cow to a Brahmin is still looked upon as 
a very meritorious act. Recital of the Vishnu Sahsranama 
is a most popular means of propitiating the deity, and the 
Satya-Narayan Katha is recited by a Brahmin either on the 
day of full moon or as occasion requires for propitiating evil. 
Hardwar, Benares, Prayaga, Pushkara, Gaya, Jagannatb, and 
Badrlnarain aro all as great places of pilgrimage now as 
before. Prayaga attracts thousands of people to bathe in the 
Triveni in the month of Magh every year. Pushkara is looked 
upon as the king of all Tirathas by all orthodox Hindus of the 
present day. Gaya is specially sacred in securing bliss do departed 
ancestors, and thousands offer jiindas every year that make the 
fortune of its pandas. The tradition that Rama here offered obla- 
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tion9 to his ancestors and secured them everlasting bliss is largely 
believed. 

Badrikasrama has always been a sacred resort of the Bindus 
from the time cf the Mah&btnirata downwards, and although no 
temple is mentioned in that epic, the asrama of NaraNarayana which 
was there, and the sanctity of the place are repeatedly recognized. 
It is the land of asceticism ( tapobhumi ) of India. The temple of 
Jaganafeh is also not mentioned in the older Hindu sastras, nor even 
the Puranas, though attempts have been madeto trace the institution 
to the Vedas. The place seems from all accounts to bo an adapta¬ 
tion of Buddhism or Saktlsm, or both, to Vaishnavism. There 
is nothing to correspond to the images of Jaganatb, Balbhrdra 
and Subhadra in any of the sastras, nor is that absence of cast 
restriction and freedom in the matter of eating and drinking which 
forms such a unique feature of that temple, recognized elsewhere. 
The temple at Puri dates only from tbetwelfth century, and the first 
mention of Jaganath is in the fourth century. When I visited 
the place I tried to find out some more historical facts connected 
with the institution, but could not do so. And yet it is a wonderful 
institution, both for its wealth, its grandeur and its hold on the minds 
of the people. I do not think it is an adaptation of any non-Ary an 
institution or deity. On the contrary, from the fact that Durga has 
to be first worshipped in the temple before you can see the great 
God, it appears that the worship i9 borrowed from Sakta sources. 
The absence of caste distinction also points to the same conclusion. 
That this equality of all before the Lord of the World appeals strong¬ 
ly to the masses, and the poor outcast believes that there is at 
least one place in India where social inequality shall not place 
its ban upon him, is a sentiment beautifully put in in Volume X, 
page 438 of Hunter’s Gazetteer. But 90 far as 1 have been able to as¬ 
certain this is not the sentiment of the people. They do not hold Jaga- 
nath sacred because there is equality of caste there, but because they 
believe that he, as the Lord of the World, will give them moksha. 
The place is grand in every respect. Its feeding arrangements 
are such that 20,000 people are fed from the mahaparsad prepared 
there every day, and when there is a rush of pilgrims, as many as two 
lacs can be fed. It is visited by lacs of people every year. The reliefs 
inthe walls are very exquisite, though some of them are rather obscene^ 
thus also showing a Sakta origin. The income of the temple isesti- 
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mated to be about 4 or 5 lacs of rupees a year from landed property, 
buttbe offerings oi pilgrims make it tbriee as much more. It has a 
start' of 60,000 priests and servants, and the Raja of Pun is its 
sweeper, and one who has been to Jaganath is still looked upon 
with respect in Hindu society. 

Pasts and festivals also form a great feature of our daily life. 
Each festive occasion has its titular deity, and Shiva on Shivaratri, 
the Holika on Iloli, Krishna on Janaina Auhtlnd, Durga in Durgci 
1'aja, Lakshmi and Kali on Devali, and others are worshipped by 
all Hindus. The months of Baisakb, Kartick and Magh are spe¬ 
cially hold sacred for making gifts and bathing in sacred rivers. 
Local festivals in honour of tribal gods are also common. 
Krishna-worship is, however, the most popular means of satisfy¬ 
ing the religious instinct and gorgeous displays in the Dola Jatra 
InBrlnclraban, and the RusLila by specially trained people in every 
part of the country, always afford great delight to the masses. 

All classes of people are fond of hearing the Bhagvat 
Parana recited by Pandits, and at great bathing fairs or 
places of pilgrimages, the Saptah (repetition of the Bhagvat 
iu seven days, the period during which Suka recited it to 
Parikshata before he was bitten by the serpent' Takshaka) 
is looked upon as a thing of great sanctity. Thousands of 
men and woman sit for hours, listening to what they seldom under¬ 
stand, in the faith that by doing so, is the surest road to hap¬ 
piness Reciters of Bhagvat, who study to make it attractive 
by citing illustrations from life, earn large sums of money on such 
occasions. Among Brahmins also, so great is the faith in the 
efficacy of Sri Bhagvata as the purifier of sins, that some of 
them recite it in seven days in lonely places without any one 
to lister, to them. During such recitations both readers and the 
audience generally fast the whole day, and on their conclusion the 
readers are carried through the streets with much show and pomp. 

Pasts and abstinence are even now practised by men and worneu 
in a manner almost unknown in any other country of the world. Not 
only the Ekadashl (the 11th day Of each fortnight), or the day of the 
full moon, are observed as fasts, but duriDg the rainy season women, 
young and old, also show a spirit of self-denial which is truly heroic 
A girl of 14 would not touch salt or condiments or sugar for four 
months. An elderly matron would take food only every other day. 



Ono even more religiously inclined would give up all cooked food; 
another would keep the Chandrayana Vrata (taking food after 
seeing the moon) to secure future bliss. Girls and women tenderly 
nurtured, brave the troubles of a journey to Badrinath or 
visit the nearest stream in oho early hours of the morning in the 
coldest season of the year; all from faith in self-denial being the 
only road to bliss. 

The Tulsi and the Aswatha trees, are held in great veneration; 
aud people who have nochtldren celebrate the marriage of thuTulsi 
with the image of Krishna like that of human being3. Belief in 
astrology forms one of the prominent characteristics of Hindu life. 
No betrothal takes place till the stars of the boy and the girl 
agree. No ceremony is performed, no journey undertaken, no 
business done, till an auspicious hour for its performance is deter¬ 
mined by the astrologer. 

Thus, below much superstition and ignorance, we have a society 
pre emirently religious, and from the peasant athis plough and tlx 
beggar in the streets to the Raja in bis palace, religion forms the 
backbone of every one’s daily life. Modern education has shaken 
.the religious beliefs of some, but the mass of people, specially the 
womeD, in spiteof Iheirlow education, are asdteply religious as ever. 
Even the most ordinary Hindu on rising up in the morning 
repeats the name of Rama, or other favourite deity. If he has time, 
or i 3 so inclined, he goes to bathe in the lccal river or tank and 
performs some worship in a temple cloee by. In the day time he has 

always something to spare for beggars that come to him. In the 
evening it is common to see men of even the lowest classes singing 
religious songs in company. Those higher than they hear t uranas 
recited by Brahmins, or repeat Rama, Rama, or worship at some 
temple. To the ordinary ftndu money which goes in charity or 
towards building a temple, a bathing ghat or a well, ie money 
well applied, and “fruitful are the earnings of the good which are 
devoted to the service of God, n i3 his cherished belief. Nothing i9 
too good to secure future bliss. The great mass of our people are 
never atheistic. The law of karma and future life possesses for al* a 
reality never seen elsewhere. The Mabanirvana Tantra sums up the 
characteristics of the follower of this religion ss follows He 
U a speaker of truth, having his sence9 under control, devoted to 
the good of ( thers, .free from evil passions, possessed of good 




thoughts, free from malice and hypocrisy, compassionate, of a 
purified disposition, dutiful to parents, ever listening to Brahma, 
ever thinking of Brahma, ever bent upon realizing Brahma. His 
senses under control, his intellect firm, always seeking Brahma, 
never speaking a falsehood, not entertaining an evil thought, the 
follower of Brahma should avoid all intercourse with another’s 
wife. Always saying Tat Sat at the commencement of every¬ 
thing, he should say at the time of eating and drinking, ‘ let it be 
dedicated to Brahma.’ ” (1II-99-108.) This is the ideal of modern 
Hinduism. 

The code of morality, of even the ordinary Hindu of the 
present day, is not more lax than that of one in the same 
position in any other country of the world He is not less 
truthful, nor less mindful of duty or honor or chastity than 
his compeer elsewhere. Even in the courts he is not given to lying 
more than one with similar surroundings in any other country. 
In business, be is not less honest than any tradesman or merchant 
elsewhere, and those huge commercial frauds which now and then 
convulse the western world, are unknown in India. Before the 
advent of western civilization advertising was unknown in thiscoun- 
try and written contracts were rare. The books of a banker were 
accepted as true without enquiry, because forgery was never prac¬ 
tised. Contracts once made were never denied, and local opinion 
was much feared. Punch Parmesliwar , Punch Mil Khuda Mil> or 
five men constitute God's tribunal, are common proverbs in 
Hindu society, and a witness who would He in an English court 
would not do so outside it. Perjury, forgery, fraud, murder, 
rape are still looked upon with horror, even though Hindu society 
is not the simple and truthful society it once was, and self-inte¬ 
rest and faction often blind it to truth and justice. The mass 
of our people, though vastly degenerated, still possess many 
virtues and qualities which claim admiration, many a t.rait 
of character which might well be imitated by more civilized 
people of modern times. They are less selfish, less mindful of 
personal comfort, less dovoted to the present than the more 
highly educated of modern times. Drunkenness is unknown, 
except in the lowest classes of India. The standard of female 
honor is here as high as, even higher than elsewhere, and 
unchastity is looked upon with more horror both by men and 
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women than in other countries. We shall illustrate this by 
describing briefly the lives and thoughts of some typical Hindus, 
both in times past as well as in times present. 


III.—Hinduism Illustrated iN’PRACrioAL Life in 
Times Past and Present. 

' Foremost amongst kings stands Harish Chandra, the very 
embodiment of Truth, whose motto was that the sun and the moon 
may leave their places, but he shall never relinquish truth. The 
story of bis having given the whole of his kingdom to Viswamitra, 
and then sold himself and his queen as slaves to find the ddksldnd 
(fee for the ratification of the gift) for the Rishi, is familiar to all 
readers of the Puranas. Harish Chandra became the slave of a 
Chand&la, who received clothes covering corpses carried to the 
crematorium. His wife became the slave of a BrAhmana. Their 
only child died of snake bite, and the queen carried his oorpse to 
the crematorium to burn, but Harish Chandra did not leave his sense 
of duty even in this trying moment and would not let his own child’s 
corpse be burnt till he had received his master’s share of the cloth. 

Those who do not know Hindu life, might not appreciate self- 
sacrifice like this, and look upon Harish Chandra’s action as 
dictated by morbid sentimentality, and his asking his wife for his 
master’s due, a piece of foolhardiness speaking a deranged intel¬ 
lect. But while It may be so to others, to the Hindu the life of 
Harish Chandra appeals as the life of ono who was the embodiment 
of truth and duty. And the drama of Salya Haris Chandra is there¬ 
fore very popular on the Hindu stage. 

Ram’s life has already been sketched above. Yudhishthira 
was another typical Hindu. Says he : “I act 
Y'udhisMhira. virtuously not from the desire of reaping 
any fruits from virtue, but from that of 
not transgressing the ordinances of the Vedas, and because 
I see such to be the practice of the good and the wise. My 
heart. O KrishnA, is naturally inclined towards virtue. The 
man who wishes to reap the fruit of virtue is a trader 
in it. He is mean and ought never tc be counted amongst thevirtu- 
ous. He does not attain the fruit of -drtue. Nor does a 
man of sinful heart who, having accomplished a virtuous act, 
doubts its efficacy, obtain the fruits of his act, in consequence of 
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mand. So firm was his attachment to his vow that when, on his 


brother’s death, no male child was left in the family, and he was 
earnestly solicited by his step mother, the fisherman’s daughter, to 
marry and rule the kingdom, he replied, “ L shall renounce the three 
worlds, the empire of heaven, or anything that is even greater 
than that, bub Truth I shall never renounce. Earth may renounce 
its attribute of scent, water its attribute of moisture, light its attri- 
bute of exhibiting form, the air its attribute of being perceivable 
to the touch, the sun its glory, the comet its heat, the moon its 
cool rays, space its capacity of generating sound, the slayer of 
Vritra (Tndra) his prowess, the god of justice his impartiality, but 
I shall never renounce truth.’’ (Mah&bh&rata Adi Parva, Chapter 
103, verses 13 to 18.) And he continued not only true to his vow, 
but was always the most prominent figure in the Kuru court, both 
as a councillor as well a9 a general. At the field of Kurukshetru. 
he fought the Pandavas for ten days, causing great havoc in their 
army, and so invincible was he thought to be, that it was only 
when he yielded to Yudhlshthira’s repeated requests to tell him 
the time and manner of his defeat and death, that he told him both 
and fell. Even In his last days he did not depart from his Ksha- 
triya hardihood. Remembering that his father had given him the 
bwo boons of being incapable of meeting death in battle and choosing 
the time of bis own death, he allowed himself to fal 1 pierced through¬ 
out the body by the arrows of Arjuna. He did not, however, 
die, for the sun was then in the southern solstice, but waited 
till it came into the northern solstice. He would have no 
other pillow for his drooping head, but that of three keen shafts 
shot by Amiuna, nor any other water but whab came out of a jet 
pierced in the earth by Arjuna’s shafts. Hying on his bed of 
arrows, and surrounded by great Rishis, the old lion of the 
Kurus sang a hymn In the praise of Vishnu, which is truly styled 
the king of hymns. Its concluding portion is : —“ The two syllables 
Ha-ri (fft) constitute the sole provision of journey for those who 
have to pass through this wilderness, known as the Sansara. 
They alone destroy all worldly attachments, and constitute the 
only medicine for the sorrows and troubles of life. As truth is 
fcill*of Vishnu, as the universe is full of Vishnu, as everything is 
full of Vishnu, so let' my soul be also full of Vishnu, and my sins be 
destroyed.” (Mah&bh6rata Shanti Parva, Chapter 49, verses 94 
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and 90.) When asked by Yudbishthira and the assembled chiefs to 
advise them upon the duties of kings, of the various sections of 
society and of the four orders, upon the character of persons in 
distress and the means of attaining release from the Sansara, he 
showed himself as great in giving advice and discoursing upon 
questions of polity and religious philosophy, as in the art of war. 
Promptness in action and truthfulness in behaviour, he declared 
to be the essence of all duty, and that release from the Sansara 
was for him, “ who like the swan moving over water was yet not 
drenched in it, though living in the world was yet above it.” 
According to Krishna all knowledge expired with him. The closing 
scene of his life was marked by the same grandeur as the opening 
one. In his dying moments he was assured by Krishna that he was 
not guilty of a single transgression throughout his life. His last 
words to Yudhishthipa and his brothers were: “You should 
strive to attain truth. Truth constitutes the highest power. You 
should always live with Br&hmanas of righteous behaviour, devoted 
to penances, ever abstaining from cruelty, and having their senses 
under control.” (MahubhJirata Anusana Parva, Chapter 167, verses 
50 and 51.) His conviction was that one should “ always look 
cheerful and contented, engaged in mental recitation of the sacred 
mantras, silent and devoted to a life of renunciation, Beholding 
the repeatel formation and dissolution of his own body, and the 
senses that result from and resolve into their elemental essences, 
and observing also the repeated advent and departure of creatures 
he should learn to cast an equal eye upon all. He who is frugal 
in respect of bis fare and keeps his senses under control, achieves 
tranquillity of self by his own exertions.” (M&h&bh&rata Shante 
Parva, Chapter 278, verses 15 and 16.) 

Among the minor heroes of Vyasa’s great epic, the lives of 
Viduraand Kama aiso furnish the same lessons 
Kama aud VP of truth and duty. Vidura’s discourses on polity 
dura. are throughout marked by the prominence given to 

truth and righteousness. “ There is no peace,” 
says he, “ withoutjacquiaition of knowledge, performance of asceti¬ 
cism, control of the senses, abandonment of avarice. Let one be 
careful of his character. Wealth comes and goes : one deprived o 
wealth is deprived of nothing ; deprived of character one is surely 
lost. , He who wishes for success, should observe righteousness* 
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Success is as intimately connected with honest performance of duty 
as the nectar with heaven. Sacrifice, study, gift, asceticism, truth* 
forgiveness, mercy and contentment constitute the eightfold path of 
righteousness. The first four may be performed from motives of 
pride, bub the last four exist only in the truly great.” (Mahabh&rata 
Udyoga Parva, Chapter 34, abstracted.) 

Parana’s liberality has passed into a proverb. When engaged* 
in his morning devotions, there was nothing which he would refuse 
to one who asked for it, and it is said that Surya, the sun-god, 
knowing his liberality and, having learnt of the intention of indra, 
the king of gods, to go and ask for his ear-rings and coat-of~mail 
which had made him invincible in battle, came to him and warned - 
him against his granting' Indra’s request. But Karana was unmov* 
ed, and said: “ For persons like me it Is nob fit to save life by an 
unworthy act, Death itself is not fraught with such terrors to me 
as untruth. There is nothing which I cannot give away in charity, 5 ’ 
and true to his vow he gave his ear-rings and bbat-of-inail to Indra, 
though at the cost of being subsequently defeated in battle. There- 
fore, in native society, the early morning is styled the time of Kama 
(Kama Sarnaya), and to mention a raiser’s or niggardly person’s 
name is considered inauspicious. 

Another important figure in. Hindu religious and philosophical 
literature is Jauak& of MithilA, who was styled a 
(6) Janaka. Rajarshi, a royal sage. His court was, as we read 
in the Brihad Aranyaka ITpanishad, the resort of 
the wise and the learned ofthose days, both for receiving as well as im¬ 
parting instruction in Brahma-vidy a, and his discussions with Ydgy- 
valkya show that he was able to meet the rishi on equal terms. In 
theMab&bh&rafca also we are told that when Vy&sa could not convince 
his son, Shuka, of the truths of Vedanta, he sent him to Janakil for 
instruction, and the latter instructed him. Janak&’s doctrine was 
“My wealth is unlimited because nothing is mine, If the whole of 
MithilA is burnt, nothing of mine is burnt.” On another occasion, 
in answor-to the question of a Rishi lady Subabh&, who had applaud¬ 
ed a life of mendicancy and had pointed out to the king the many 
obstacles to happiness in sovereignty, JanakA said: <c J am free 
from attachment, though engaged in ruling a kingdom. If 
emancipation follows knowledge, it cau as well be attained 
by one holding a sceptre and wearing a crown, as by one 
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carrying a triple stick (sign of mendicancy). Those are mere 
outward symbols, having no value in the attainment of 
emancipation.” (Mahdbhiirata Mokshadkarma, Chapter 321.) 
Again, in reply tq a Brahman’s question as to what he con¬ 
sidered his kingdom to be, he said, “ Although a (large) in¬ 
habited tract is aubject to me within this ancestral kingdom of 
mine, yet I failed to find my dominion, searching through the 
whole earth. Failing to find it on the earth, I searched Mithild 
(for it). When I failed to find it in Mithihi also, I then searched 
for it among my own children. When I failed to find it even there, 
my understanding became clouded. After that cloud had passed 
away, I recovered my intelligence. Then I thought that 1 have 
no dominion, or that everything is mine. Even this body xa 
not mine, or the whole earth is mine. All conditions here have, 
in all affairs, been understood by me to be terminable. Hence I do 
not find that which can be called mine. (Considering) whose Is this, 
I thought of the Vedic text about nothing being anybody’s property. 
My understanding tells me that nothing should bo (called) mine. 
Depending upon this notion, I have got rid of the idea of anything 
being mine. Hear now what that notion is, upon the strength of 
Which I have come to the conclusion, that I have dominion every¬ 
where. I do not desire for my own self those smells that are 
before ray nose. Therefore the earth, the element of smell, is 
always subject to me. I do nob desiro for my own self the colors 
or light that appear before my eyes. Therefore the element of 
light is always subject to me. I do not desire for my own self 
those sensations of touch which are in contact with even my skin. 
Therefore the element of wind is always subject to me. I do not 
desire for my own self those sounds which are in contact with even 
my ear. Therefore the element of sound is always subject to me. 

I do not desiro for my own self the mind that is always in me. 
Therefore the mind is subject to me. All these acts of mine are 
for the sake of the deities, the Pitvis, the Bhutas, together with 
the guests.” (Mah&bh4rata Aswamedha Parva, Chapter 32, vers¬ 
es, 9—11 and 15—24.) 
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In mo dev a times the example of Vikramadibya of Ujjain may 
be cited as that of a typical Hindu, Not only 
VSkramaditya and Hindu writers but the Mahomedan historian, 
other Hindus of Farishfca also, praises his love of justice, his 
later times. treatment of his subjects like his own children 

and his ascetic habits of life. According to 
Farisbta the only furniture in Vikram's private apartment was a 
mat and a pitcher of water, and the whole of his time was spent either 
in the service of his people or of God, His exploits as describ¬ 
ed la the Siugha San Batisi are largely read by the people, and his 
Samvat era is current in a large portion of India. Later on, when 
Mahmud of Ghazni invaded India, the women of the rich, in the 
Punjab melted their ornafcaents, amLthose of the poor, spun cotton 
to find money for the war. Allauddin Kliilji’s invasion of Chittor 
in 1303 also called '^orth not only the bravery of the Rajputs 
who saved their king, but also the historical immolation of 
Padmani and her companions in the vaults of that unfortu¬ 
nate city to escape the clutches of the Mahomedan conqueror. 
The Rajput women, like the Kshatriya women of the past, • 
never looked at their husbands’ or sons’ faces if tlajey turned 
back from battle, and Rani Sanjogita in urging Pirthi Raj, her 
husband, to battle, tells him: “Man is born to die; every one 
likes to cast off old garments for nesv You should not care for 
your body, bub for life immortal, and sword in hand should cleave 
your foe and T shall be your other half in heaven.” The influence of 
Hindu ideas upon Akbar and two of his most trusted counsellors, 
Abul FazI and Falsi, is known to all readers of history. Abul Pa*;! 
describes the Hindus of his time as “ religious, affable, courteous to 
strangers, cheerful, enamoured of knowledge, fond of inflicting 
austerities upon themselves, lovers of justice, given to retirement, 
able in business, grateful, admirers of truth, and of unbounded 
fidelity in all their dealings. Their character shines brightest in 
adversity. Their soldiers know not what is to fly from the field 
of babble, but when the success of the combat becomes doubtful, 
they dismount from their horses and throw away their lives in 
payment of the debts of valour. Frequently they hamstring their 
horses to deprive themselves of the means of fight, and thus 
rendered desperate soon bring the battle to a successful issue. 
They have great, respeot for their Piters make no account of 




their lives when they can devote it to the service of God. 
They one and all believe in the unity of Godhead, and although 
they hold images in high veneration, yet they are by no means 
idolators as the ignorant suppose. I have myself frequently dis¬ 
coursed upon the subject with many learned and upright men of 
this religion and comprehend their doctrine, which is that the 
images are only representations of celestial beings to whom they 
turn themselves whilst at prayer to prevent their thoughts from 
wandering, and they think it an indispensable duty to address the 
deity after that manner.” (A* in-Akbari, Gladwin’s Translation, 
pp. 583, 564.) 

Akbar’s trusted counsellor, Todar Mai, whose system of land- 
revenue still forms the basis of assessment in Upper India was 
as great a financier statesman and general, as a strict follower of 
Hinduism, and even wrote a book on the principles of that relig¬ 
ion. Jehangir used to hold frequent discussions with Brahmans, 
and Tulsldass was granted some land by Shahjehan. Dara 
Shikob, his son, translated theUpanishads and the ^oga Vashlsh- 
tha in Persian, and great was the influence of Hindu ideas upon 
the Mohamedans of the period. When Aurangzeb levied the 
Jizia, the letter of protest which Ran a Raj Singh of Odey- 
pore wrote to the Emperor, shows the kind of men Hinduism 
produced in those days. Regarding this letter Todd, who 
had satisfied himself of its genuineness, says, “ On the pro¬ 
mulgation of that barbarous edict, the Jizia, the Rana remon¬ 
strated by letter in the name of the nation of which he was 
the head in a style of such uncompromising dignity, such lofty, 
yet temperate resolve, so much of soul-stirring rebuke, mingled 
with a boldness and tolerating benevolence, such elevated ideas of 
the divinity, with such pure philanthropy that it may challenge com¬ 
petition with any epistolary production of any age, clime or con¬ 
dition.,” “ If your Majesty,” says the letter, “ places faith in those 
books by distinction, called divine, you will there be instructed that 
God is the God of all mankind, not the God of Mahomedans alone. 
The Pagan and the Musulman are equal in his presence. Distinc¬ 
tions of colour are of hi 3 ordination. It is He who gives existence* 
In your temples to His name the voice is raised in prayer; in a house 
of images where the bell is shaken, still He is uhe object of adora¬ 
tion. To vilify the religion or customs of other men, is to set, at 
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naught the pleasure of the Almighty. When we defaco a picture 
we naturally incur the resentment of the painter, and justly has the 
poet |aidi l i Presume not to arraign or scrutinize the various works 
of power divine.” (Todd’s Rajsthau, Vol. I, pp. 3, s 351-'3o.) 

Sivaji, the founder of the Mahratta supremacy, is described by 
foreign historians as a robber and plunderer. Hindu writers, how¬ 
ever, look upon him to be as great in war as devoted to the principle* 
of religion. So great is said to have been his love of hearing 
the Mahdbhdrata and .the RUmdyana recited by Pandits, so fond 
was he of listening to the lectu res of Ramdass, that he often 
ehdangerod his life for the purpose. He was very strict in his 
observances of religion, and not only gave his subjects oi ail 
classes the fullest liberty of conscience, but when his own son 
Sambhaji oast an evil eye upon a Brahman girl, he immediately 
put him into prison. Ahilya Bai, the famous princess of Indore, 
who ruled that principality for a period of thirty years, from 1765 
to 1795, during one of the most troublesome periods of Indian 
history, also furnishes a good exam pie of what a really good Hindu 
ought to be. She was a, courageous in battle as wise in internal • 
administration. Her charitable in stitutions are found in almost 
ai , places of pilgrimage, and the people of Malwa still worship her 

as a goddess and a divine person. 

I need not multiply instances. The few that I have men¬ 
tioned will show that pure religion alone has inspired the best 
men of the country, both in times past as well as in times 
present, to deeds of philanthropy, patriotism, martyrdom and 
religious or social reform. Now-a-days also, our best men, like 
Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar and Ilanade, have also been 
most religious men. Vidyasagar carried his crusade against 
prohibition of widoiv-marriage, and Ranade his fight against 
social disabilities under no other impulse. Mahadco Govmd 
Ranade was born in 1816, graduated in 1868, and, aiter 
filhncr various offices under Government, ultimately became 
a Judge of the High Court, which office he lllled with great 
distinction till his death in January 1901. He was a Mahat¬ 
ma a great soul, in every sense of the term, one of those 
men who appear in a country at intervals to put new life 
into dead institutions, to rouse the sluggish to action and 
. - to show by «entle *lat pusislcnt effo.t is capable of 
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achieving. He was as wise as he was learned, as much 
a lover of everything good and noble, as persistent in urg¬ 
ing hii: countrymen to follow it. Says he: “Whether in 
political, social, religious, commercial, manufacturing or a?s- 
fchetioal spheres, in literature, science and arts, in war or 
in peace, it is the individual and collective man who has to 
develop his powers by his own exertions in conquering the difficul¬ 
ties in his way. If he is down for the time, he has to get up 
with the whole of his strength, physical, moral and intellectual, 
and you may as well suppose that he can develop one of these 
elements of strength, and neglect the others as try to separate the 
light from the heat of the sun, or the beauty and the fragrance 
from the rose. You cannot have a good social system when you 
find yourself low in the scale of political rights, nor can you be 
fit to exercise political rights and privileges, unless your social 
system is based on reason and justice. You cannot have a good 
economical system when your social arrangements are imperfect. 
If your religious ideals are low and grovelling, you cannot succeed 
in social, economical or political spheres. The inter-dcpendence Is 
not au accident, but is the law of your nature. Like the members of 
our body, you cannot have strength in the hands and the feet if 
your internal organs are iu disorder. What applies to the human 
body holds good of the collective humanity, we call the society or the 
state. It is a mistaken view which divorces considerations, politi¬ 
cal from social and economical, and no man can be said to real¬ 
ize his duty in one aspect who neglects his duties in the other 
directions. ” 

This ought to be the creed of our workers in all spheres of public 
life. An abiding sense of duty, an ever present love of truth, a 
determination to fight error and prejudice, and follow the right 
because it 13 right, in the face of ail opposition and discourage¬ 
ment, which is the common lot. of all reformers, can only come 
from a deep sense of religion. It is not any particular creed or 
sect, but the broad principles of Hinduism as sketched above 
which ought to exercise a potent influence upon the lives of all who 
are working for the amelioration of their countrymen. Misunder¬ 
stood, discouraged, scoffed at, many of them shall always be. 
But they must steadily go forward backed up by the example 
of their predecessors in the past. Those who aspire to achieve 
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great things must necessarily rise above pride in all its forms, 
pride of caste, of family, of connection, of position in life, and 
must follow the universal religion of satya and dharma. This is 
the ideal to be aimed at. The other 3ide of the picture— 

But along with the good influence of Hinduism upon the 
lives and characters of our people, there are also certain 
defects of national character which are thought by many to be due 
to its teachings. The Hindu’s disregard for things of this world, 
his morbid anxiety for future bliss, his unlimited capacity for 
suffering evil Instead of manfully fighting against it, his belief in 
the law of karma, —have, it is said, crushed out of him every incen¬ 
tive to active self-help, and have made him the victim of foreign con¬ 
quest, from the time of the Greek invasion downwards. Restric¬ 
tions of foreign travel, a morbid touch-me-not*ism, punctiliousness 
in the matter of food and drink carried to the extent of people not 
taking things cooked, or drinking water touched by members of 
their own family, a tendency towards taking things too easily and 
not trying to mend them, *to prefer idle speculation to verificatio n 
by observation of facts, to believe in stories and legends created 
by an ignorant priesthood for misleading a still more ignorant 
laity, and a general spirit of helplessness in situations of even 
the smallest difficulty, are represented to be defects of character 
which have made the Hindus the butt of nations more worldly- 
minded than they. It is certainly true that the Hindus have 
never been remarkable for their aggressiveness. Hive and let live 
has always been their motto. They never cared for foreign 
conquest, nor recognized those laws of competition and strife 
which play such an important part in the world of to-day. 
Nations and communities fighting for the smallest piece of 
earth, or for the smallest gain of commerce, the strong de¬ 
stroying the weak, and in their turn being destroyed by others 
stronger than they, have always been to the Hindus things 
hateful, resulting in misery and never conducing to happiness. 
The anguish and tears, the breakodown*, the unnatural deaths 
and the sorrow resulting from a life of strife and struggle, have 
never had any attraction for our people, and they have always 
preferred to leave these alone. Wave after wave of invaders 
from the north aa« the west have swept them off, till in the 
dark days of the Mahomed an regime, was left a nation 




bichbub for tho reviving influence it subsequently got from 
her western rulers, would have been left a nation in name. 
Ahinsct parmoh dharma (harmlessness is the highest religion), 
which was taught by the Rishi3 of India, was, however, not 
taught in order to make people victims of oppression. On the other 
hand, the history of India, even after the Mah&bh&rata, shows 
that though not enjoined to be skilled in the art of aggression, 
the Hindus were never deficient in the art of self-defence. Courage 
in war was never extinct among them. Only they did not realize till 
now the immense importance of corporate life. Faction, jealousy, 
discord, all due to ignorance, were what brought about their 
ruin, and even the efforts of indi vidual rulers of strong will, like 
Sivaji, could not make them a nation capable of presenting a 
united front to a foreign foe. It was not luxury and vice, which, 
like they did with many other nations, killed the Hindus. Their 
traditions wero fatal to a life of luxury. On the contrary, an 
ignorant priesthood playing upon the imaginations of an ignorant 
laity, and a disregard for those real teachings of religion which 
inculcated freedom instead of slavish adherence to form, proved 
their ruin. No doubt the sastras have throughout applauded a life 
of renunciation as the only life worth living. “Away with 
accumulation of wealth; all accumulation is fraught with evil. 
Contract your desires ; do not expand them. Contraction of desire 
is the only road to happiness,” is what they have taught us from 
time immemorial. But the sastras have also throughout re¬ 
cognized the value of exertion, and have never inculcated a life of 
sloth nor of indifference to evil. “ Do not grieve at evils affecting 
large bodies of men. On the contrary, if you see means of 
alleviating them, do so energetically. Thou hast been created 
by thy Maker for engaging thyself in work. Success springs from 
work. Thou canst not avoid work.’’ This is what our religion, 
rightly understood, tells us. The rishis believed in past kartna, but 
they also believed in the influence of past karma being destroyed 
by good karma in the present. It was a disregard of this which 
induced that spirit of fatalism and inaction which has proved so 
detrimental to us as a nation. Restrictions in the matter of food 
also, though met with in some of the sastras, wero never sanctioned 
to the absurd extent they are now inculcated. Foreign travel, as I 
have already shown, was never prohibited by earlier and recognized 



authorities. Speculation on the mysteries of life was never allowed 
to usurp the place of earthly duty, nor was a life of renunciation held 
up as the only life worth living for all, but only for those who were 
prepared for it. Accordingly in the Mahabhd.rata when Yudhishthira, 
after having conquered his foes in battle, did not care to rule the 
earth, Vyasa, Krishna and others all told him to do his duty towards 
his subjects first, and retire from the world when there was time for 
it. Of course our sastras never inculcate that fierce competition and 
strife which form such a prominent characteristic of modern nations* 
But they are keenly alive to the duty one owes to his country and 
his fellow-men. Had theirs been a religion only for the monk or 
the anchorite, it would nob have produced the heroes and states¬ 
men it did from time to time, even under the most depressingforeign 
regimes. The present shortcomings of our people cannot therefore be 
laid at the door of our religion as taught in its purer sources, but to 
the misapplication of Its principles by an ignorant and superstitious 
priesthood acting upon a slothful and ignorant laity. And the 
remedy lies not in relinquishing it for some other religion which 
may not, after all, be suited to our traditions, bub in improving upon 
it where necessary. How this can be done, I shall now try to show. 

IV.—The Ideal, to Aim At, 

We have seen that the efforts of various reformers from the 
time of the Rishis of the Upanishads to Sri Krishna downwards, 
were always directed towards the restoration of that religion 
of unity {eham eva advqUyam) (unity verily without dually), 
which, is the only true religion, of not only the Hindus, but also 
of the wisest and the best all the world over -the only road to 
happiness here and hereafter. They never believed in sects, creeds 
or forms. Distinctions of caste, superstition, dogma and isola¬ 
tion were all unknown bo them. “ Just as the waters of all rivers 
go to the sea, so does the worship of all the gods goes to the 
Supreme Being.” “Those who worship other gods, worship Me 
(The Supreme Being), but in an improper manner.” “ A heart 
free from passion, a tongue unsullied by falsehood, a body free 
from causing harm to others, constitute the true worship of God. ” 
This was what they taught, Why should not the same be followed 
by those who wish India to rise. It is a hard fight, but the prize is 
also great. Superstition, the growth of centuries, sects and creeds, 


error and. ignorance, do not disappear in a day, nor for tbe mere 
asking * On the contrary, as in the past, they are sure to find their 
advocates, not only among the ignorant but among the learned 
also. Like slavery finding its advocates among slaves, slavery to 
superstition and form will never be wanting in advocates among 
even the learned of India. Not only have we now amongst those 
who ought to know better, advocates of child-marriages and 
caste exclusiveness and prohibition of foreign travel, but also 
of every superstition that goes to make up Hinduism of the 
present day. Even those who have received the benefits of a 
modern education, not unoften stand up to flatter the vanity of 
our people by telling them that everything we have or are, is per¬ 
fect, and that every effort at reform or improvement is the result of 
a misguided imagination. Associations and societies where the 
claims of birth alone are held up as worthy of recognition, where 
all attempts at infusing a spirit of greater freedom of thought and 
action amongst the people are declared to be heterodox, are not 
uncommon. Teachings of history are disregarded and doctrines 
which have proved to bo mischievous, advocated in all seriousness 
by persons whoss motto is self. Twenty-five years’ experience in 
various spheres of public activity and study of religion and philoso¬ 
phy as taught in their best sources, have convinced me that in 
order to tread the road to individual and of national well-being, wo 
cannot be too careful of these misguided patriots. The great and 
the good did no more come out of tho homes of the case-loving 
and the monied in the past than they are likely to do now. 
Sankara, Kamanuj, Nanak, Kabir, Dayannud and Keshab Chandra 
were all eons of poor people. Those of them who were 
Brahmins, had to give up the old notion of birth alone con¬ 
stituting Brahminhood, in order to realize the great principle 
of unity. Was not God to them the great principle of life, 
the Infinitive power working at tho back of all, the Dehy enshrined 
in all hearts—yours as well as mine ? Did they not bring 
to his altar flowers of devotion washed in the flowing stream 
of a pure heart, the offering (naivedya) of all they called their own ? 
Did they not lose themselves completely in the service of others 
and saw every one as their own self ? If they did so, we who aspire 

^ to tread their footsteps, ought also to do the same. Theirs waa 
the universal religion of Love , Service ^and Unity, and ours shall 
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have to be the same if we wish to prosper both nationally as 
well as individually. ({ There Is nothing’ higher than doing good ! 
to others. The wealth of the good is for the good of others. 
He alone is born who has been the means of saving his caste and 
family. For the good the whole world is one family.’’ These 
have always been the thoughts of the wisest and the best in India. 

” Sacrifice, gift, study, and asceticism are inseparably connect¬ 
ed with the good, while self-restraint, truth, simplicity and 
abstention from injury are always followed by them. Do that during 1 
the day which may bring to thee happiness during the night. 
Do that during eight months of the year which may bring to thee 
happiness during the four months of the rains ; do that during 1 
youth which may ensure a happy old age, and do that during life 
which may enable thee to live happily hereafter. That man is re¬ 
garded as the first of his kind, who wishes for the prosperity of 
all, who never sefcteth his heart on the misery of another, who is 
truthful in speech, humble in behaviour and self-controlled. For 
the sake of a family one of its members may be sacrificed; for 
the sake of a village, a family; for the sake of a kingdom, a village, 
and for the sake of one’s a trnci, the whole earth may be sacrificed. 
i( The Eternal One is not an object of sight. Those only that are 
of pure heart behold Kim. When one seeketh the good of all, 
succeedeth in controlling his mind and not suifereth it to be 
affected by grief, then he is said to have purified his heart. They 
have verily conquered the round of existence, who look upon 
all with an equal eye. Brahman is without fault and the same 
to all. Therefore they abide in Brahman. The gods sacri¬ 
ficed Yagya (Vishnu) by Yagya. These were the first dhar* 
Book upon all thi3 as pervaded by the Universal Spirit; 
all that you see in this world, save yourself by renunciation; 
whose is wealth here below? If you wish to live for a hundred 
years, act unselfishly.” What better means can be pointed out by 
the followers of any religion to lead man to happiness everlasting ? 
What better prayer can be uttered by man than of the Rishi who 
said, M lead mo from the amt (unreal) to the sat (real), from dark¬ 
ness (tamas) to light (jvotis), from death {mrityu). to {amrita) im¬ 
mortality ?” The goddess of prosperity (Sri) tells Indrathe king 
of god3, that she resides always among those who are attached to 
virtue, who are truthful in speech, who always take pleasure in 
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the distressed, the aged, the helpless, 
weak, the sick, and who enjoy their wealth by sharing it with others- 
And Krishna, in praising the rishi Narad:;, as deserving the re¬ 
spectful worship of all, said that ho was not only possessed of 
knowledge of self, was self-controlled and lived a pure life, but also ; 
that he loved all, was always bent upon the good of all, casting 
equal eye upon all, large-hearted, apd always at the service of all. 

In western countries they are now realizing the immense val ue of 
healthy-mindedness. In India this has always been the case.' “ The 
mind is the cause of both release and bondage.’ * And because that 
is the only true religion, that it is now being followed by the wise 
and thoughtful all the world over. Cultivation of healthy-minded- 
ness changes evil into a tonic and bracing good by simply changing 
one’s attitude of fear to one of fight, despising its power and turn¬ 
ing the attention tho other way. With contempt of doubt, fear, 
worry, come courage, hope, and trust. The lower nature with its 
instincts and desires is thus made subordinate to the higher 
nature in order to realize the presence of the Infinite in all, 
at the back of all, as the life and power of all. Iri just tho 
degree in which 1 you realize your oneness with the Infinite Spirit, 
you exchange disease for ease, unharmony for harmony, suffering 
and pain for bounding health and strength. “And if God is 
equally the Father of all, then we have here the basis for the bro¬ 
therhood of man. But there is in a sense, a conception higher than 
this, namely, the oneness of man and God, and henco the oneness of 
the whole human race, When we realise this fact, then we clearly 
see how in the degree that we come into tho realization of our 
oneness with the Infinite Life, and so every step we make Godward, 
we aid in lifting all mankind up to this realization and enable 
them in turn to make a step Godward. In the degree that we open 
ourselves to the higher powers and let them manifest through us, 
then by the very inspiration we carry with us, do we become in a 
sense the saviours of our fellow-men, and in this way we all are or 
may become the saviours of one another.” (Trine’s In Tune with 
tto Infinite, pages 197 and 202.) This is the modern gospel of truth 
whic\h ought to be preached in India. It is not that gospel of nar- 
row-Tmlndednes8, fear, and isolation which is making ourselves 

even ,more miserable than we deserve to be. True religion 

v 

Stands' in no fear of any advance which science mai 






showing compassion bo 


deuM U;. ve rnaclG in the realm of the phenomenal. 

'itow.7 with the drifting of atoms, record 
'•'■‘h :*or.vvC' act-her .theories, irrespective of their bearing 

t va, ! -awton oc ,;iii; biJt it'must, m it has now begun to do, ackn.ow- 
5 $ if •> W;'.? '.7 ;he ever-changing phenomena of nature, a sub- 
: $t'p: r iiovm * at and intelligent, which is all Life, all Intelligence 
';V : jfv . ' without -:'h\ i’ matter cannot act. Science has failed to ex- 
l $\ |he pi /jvc-.n. ;’i!i of consciousness from atoms, and its exponents 
•.. vo had i / take shelter under a something unknowable and un- 
’ d\) w' 7 i, ’.rhd unduly; ig all as the basis of consciousness. To it the 
iunfii only real, but there is behind the seen an unseen which is 
real to not only ordinary humanity, but to the exponent of science 
also. So long as you believe in superstitions, dreams, hallucina¬ 
tions, plurality of gods, history and geography which have not been 
found to stand the tost of scientific enquiry, so long science could 
give a shock to your beliefs But when you stand upon a substance 
or a principle which Is at the back of all, and refer all to it, 
science retires and has nothing to say. The subjective is as much 
a reality as the objective. So long as you deal with the cosmic, 
the object, ve is real; but when you come to what makes the objec¬ 
tive to be real, the reality of the subjective at once forces itself 
upon you. 

Groat has been the progress made by science in the nineteenth 
century. But oven in countries where scientific inquiry is fore¬ 
most, there is a dissatisfaction with the results of science in ad¬ 
vancing the sum total of human happiness. Says Henkel: — • 

u While we lookback with a just pride on the immense progress 
of. the nineteenth century, in a knowledge of nature and its prac¬ 
tical application, we find, unfortunately, a very different and far 
from agreeable picture when we turn to another and nob less 
important province of modern Hfe. To our great regret we must 
endorse the words of Alfred Wallace : ‘ Compared with our as¬ 

tounding progress in physical sbience and itM practical application* 
our system of government, of administrative justice, and of na¬ 
tional education, and on;.* entire social and moral organization 
remain in a state of barbarism. ’ r •] 

“To convince ourselves of the truth, of this grave indictrneat 
we need only cast an unprejudiced glance at our public life, or 
look into the mirror that is daily offered to us by the pres\s, the 

. ■! ■’ V. 



organ of public sentiment. We begin our review with justice, the 
fundament urn regnorum. No one can maintain that its condition 
to-day is in harmony with our advanced knowledge of man and the 
world. Not a week passes in which we do' not read of decisions 
oyer which every thoughtful man shakes his head in despair; many 
of the decisions of our higher and lower courts are simply unintel¬ 
ligible. . . . We shall touch but lightly on the unfortunate province 
of polities, for the unsatisfactory condition of the modern political 
world is only too familiar. . . . Our education of the young is no 
more in harmony with modem scientific progress than our legal and 
political world.” (Riddle of the Universe, pp. 2—4.) And the solu¬ 
tion of the problem, according to him, lies in recognizing the 
value of both experience and thought, by combining the activity 
of both paths of knowledge, sense-experience and rational 
thought, hy returning to that monistic attitude which alone is 
correct and fruitful, and which holds matter aDd spirit to be 
the two fundamental attributes of the all-embraciDg divine essence 
of uhe world, the universal substance. This monism secures man 
the due fulfilment of that command of universal religion, vis., to 
do to every man as he would have him do to himself, not to do 
to another what he would not have him do to himself. It tells 
him that if he wishes to live in organized society, he has not 
only to look to his own good but to the good of every member 
of the society, to harmonize self-love with the love of others, to 
reconcile egoism with altruism. But whereas in systems of relig¬ 
ions whose basic principle is duality, this cannot be fulfilled 
however much they may profess to do so, it can be and has been 
more or less completely fulfilled, by religions whose basic princi¬ 
ple is non-duality, and which take a less realistic view of the world 
than they. In countries where material comfort is the chief ob¬ 
ject of life, the teachings of religion as to loving your neighbour 
as yourself is not and cannot be put into practice as we see it 
every day, and the idea that religion and practical life are 
antagonistic to each other, is thus unfortunately becoming com¬ 
mon. Not so in countries where the ideals are not so worldly. 
Here in the east we value life, not for its worldly comforts, but 
for the highest good we can achieve in it. 

The wealth of the East is not material, but spiritual ; steam or 
electricity do not constitute it. “It lies, ” as Mr. Okakura says, 
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«in that vibration of peace that beats in every heart, that harmony 
that brings together emperor and peasant, that sublime intuition 
of oneness which commands all sympathy* all courtesy to be its 
fruits, making Takakura, Emperor of Japan, remove his sleeping 
robes on a winter night, because the frost and cold on the hearths of 
the poor, or Talao of Tang forego food, because bis people were 
feeling the pinch of famine. It lies in the realm of renunciation 
that pictures the Bodhi Satva as refraining from Nirvana till the 
last atom of dust in the universe shall have passed in before to 
bibs* It lies in that worship of freedom which casts round poverty 
the halo of greatness, imposes his stern simplicity of appearance 
on the Indian princ8 and sets up in China a throne whose Imperial 
occupant alone amongst the greatest secular rulers of the world, 
never wears a sword. (Ideals of the East, pp. 238, 239,) 

Kama obeying hi3 father’s command and going in exile for 
fourteen years in order to make him keep his promise to his step¬ 
mother, Bharata re-offering the kingdom given to him by his fa¬ 
ther in order to observe the rule of seniority intact, and ruling it 
in his name during bis absence, Rama refusing to return to Ayo- 
dhya in order to keep his vow of truth inviolate, his sending his 
queen away when his people suspected her character, Krishna re¬ 
fusing the throne of Mathura and preferring a life of freedom to 
one of kingly supremacy, his ready devotion to all that was of 
public good regardless of personal comfort, Yudhishthira refusing 
to go to heaven till his brothers and wife and the faithful dog 
which accompanied him were also taken there, Vikrama and 
Ahilya living like ordinary people even though ruling kingdoms, 
all show that our ideals have never been, ease or personal 
gratification, but that gentle and staunch manhood, that ripe 
knowledge, that deep devotion, that firm adherence to truth, 
which the religion of unity can alone give. 


Says a Sanscrit poet 

vsr ^«rr $*j| i 
qnrWl^T TJR*I it* fcrw«i II 

Ho whoso vow is truth, who is always compassiona k >e to the 
poor, whose passion and anger are under control, he has con¬ 
quered the three worlds. 

Sr*} snrf% f far nraT^ wcm €id*niP3fTfaTTh 

tfT^r <^T«T fir§%rTf*r £R3JTTr| RrTT *$1 » 

%%% TTn^rsfrr 1 

q^lR: g^tf: ^lOarf?T H% 3lh*T: xit It 

He who is truthful in speech, who by hind looks brings peace 
to all, whose bands are free in making gifts, who always thinks of 
the means of overcoming the evils of birth, whose heart overflows 
with compassion, and whose body is devoted to the service 
of others, is alone a man ; he alone lives. All other creatures 
wander about in the Sans&ra. 

^rrfat^T tit cifi^T i 

^nr^qfl tb sift art 11 

That only is (worthy of the name of) a tongue which praises 
God; that only (of a) mind which is devoted to Him ; those only 
(of the) praiseworthy (name of) hands which are devoted to His 
service. 

“Listen to the essence of religion, and having listened to 
it, bear it in mind, He only sees who sees all beings like his own 
ceil.” 

w«ri? wfavireiT 

©V ^ 

W1TO33 *rmRr tu tittoRi m xranfit » 

v ©s. 

This is the ideal. Let India keep to that. 
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III— PHILOSOPHY 



*srfi?sr^ ir^r tiw^TT^f^ gtrnrbeT 

c< Brahm is verily all this. It emanates from Brahm. 
it abides in Brahm . It resolves into Brahm. Let him there¬ 
fore worship Brahm with a peaceful mind . ” 


!r 


(There is here no diversity .ihHl 
(That which is i$ one -without a second.) 


I.—INDIAN PHILOSOPHY : ITS SOURCES, 

AIMS AND OBJECTS. 

To find unity in diversity, to know the nature of things, to solve 
the great question of man’s life^upon earth and' 
The goalolIndian his destiny hereafter, and to explain how the 
aspirations. world he sees around him originated, —these and 

similar questions have occupied the thinking 
portion of mankind in all ages and countries, and ever and again 
arise 10 trouble most of us at some period or other of our lives. 
From benotheism to polytheism, monotheism aud adwaitism , the 
progress of thought has always been from the concrete to the 
abstract, and the solution of these questions has always largely 
depended upon the view of life man takes. Climate and social 
surroundings, which influence his character, also greatly determine 
tha success he is likely to attain in the solution of these questions 
In India, with its mild climate and bountiful natural resources, life 
has never been the struggle it is in western countries, nor has suc¬ 
cess or worldly comfort been regarded as possessing the importance 
attached to it there. Here the Hindu, with Ms few wants and 
peaceful character, has always regarded contemplation of the great 
mysteries of life as superior to making a figure in the world. To 
him earthly life is not the all-important reality it is to the 
people of the west, He looks upon it more as a sojourn in an inn, 
or as the meeting of passengers upon a boat, and as a thing attended 
with the three kinds of bodily, mental, and supernatural (a dhyatmika, 
adhibhautikd and adhidaivika) pain, and he seeks to avoid it by 




turning inwards, and finds that that is the only way in which it 
can bo avoided. Optimism has never been his creed. On the 
contrary, as Bhishma says in the M ahdbh&rata, the more he sees of 
the world the more reason heflnds to have a distaste for its objects, 
h'o wonder if his search for a solution of the above questions ha 3 
met with better success than that of more worldly-minded people, It 
has certainly employed the largest portion of his time and the best 
intellects of his country. Here religion and philosophy have never 
been separate, but have always been closely allied, and the highest 
religion has been the highest and the truest philosophy. Religion 
does not here confine itself to morality, nor is philosophy a mere 
intellectual gymnastic. Both have the same object in view, viz., to 
raise man from the finite to the infinite, to make him realize 
his true nature. Here religion and philosophy are not for the 
few, but subjects of vital importance for the many. Therefore from 
die Ivichis of the Vedas and the Upaoisliada to the followers 
of both the six orthodox and the many unorthodox schools of 
Indian philosophy, poets and thinkers have constantly been 
discussing questions of life and death, of man’s destiny upon 
earth and his end hereafter; each professing to have said the 
lasc word on the subject, but each ultimately finding the in¬ 
sufficiency of human intellect to finally solve the problem. The 
goal of all is, however, the same, not a life in heaven; 5 for heaven 
itself represent no permanent bliss to these thinkers, but a 
complete release from the bonds of the Sansdra, complete 
freedom from liability to transmigration the common lot of all. 

‘ As here on earth whatever has been acquired by action perishes, 
so perishes, in the next world, whatever is acquired by acts of 
religious merit.” (Chb&ndogya Upanishad, VIft. .-8.) Therefore 
“let the Brahmana, after he has examined the worlds gained by 
merit, renounce them by the'reflection that there is nothing that is 
not created, because it is the effect of action. For the purpose of 
knowing that which is not created, he goes, sacred wood in haud, 
to a teacher who knows the Vedas and is solely devoted to Brabm ’’ 
(Mund.ika Upanishad, 1-2-12.) Nothing less than absolute release 
has thus satisfied the sages of the east, and according to them the 
wise find delight only in what is beyond all, and not in any inter¬ 
mediate condition. It is only in the attainment of the end that they 
consider all happiness to lie, all else is misery. Even the 






practice of virtue is not sufficient, for virtue leads to a heaven 
whence one has to return after the fruits of his good works have 
been exhausted. Whiist therefore the practice of righteousness has 
been applauded for the man of the world, complete indifference to 
pleasure and pain, complete relinquishment of dharma and adharma 
(religious merit and demerit), and complete destruction of all sense 
of egoism, have always been declared to be the only means of 
final release. 

“ There is no hope of immortality in wealth” ( sr^rTc^g 
)• “ Immensity alone is bliss ( there is 

no happiness in tho finite” (). “The knower of self only 
crosses the ocean of Sorrow’* These are the 

settled conclusions of the Hindus on religion and philosophy. 

All schools of philosophy and all systems of religion in India 
promise no other goal to their followers- Each 
Thesis Schools of of them, however, represents a stage of develop- 
Indian Philosophy, ment preparatory to the realization of that 
unity, that oneness of all which is the end of 
the Vedas—the Ved&nta of India. The Karma kdnda (the stage 
of work) of the Veda prepares man through disinterested per¬ 
formance of duty for the Updsnd kdnda , the devotion portion. 
There by steadying the mind and devoting it to the Supreme 
Being, he becomes qualified for the wisdom portion, the Gydna 
kdnda , by which he learns to merge the finilfe into the infinite, the 
particular into the Universal, and whereby destroying all sense 
of duality, he secures for himself the final object of life, vizmoksha, 
or release from the ever-recurring round of Sansdra , and makes 
himself supremely happy, supremely blest. Each of the six schools 
of philosophy likewise, prepares the intellect for the realization of 
the truths taught in the same great fountain-head of knowledge, the 
Veddnta. The Ny&ya and the V&isheshika give the start by afford- 
1 ing clear apprehension of the sixteen topics of the former or the 
seven categories of the latter, and telling the student that the soul 
is different from the body. When this belief in the body as our 
own is once gone, man’s sufferings which always reach him through 
the body, cease. Having known that the soul is distinct from the 
body, the student goes to the S&nkbya and the Yoga systems for 
further introspection. There learns that in order to avoid the three¬ 
fold pain- the external, the internal, and the supernatural, the lot 


of every one in the world, ho has to discriminate between Pr&krUi 
(nature) and Purusha (Spirit or Self)* either in the manner 
pointed out by ICapila, or through suppression of the mind 
inculcated by Pat a- .jail. The Purva Mimansd of JaJnuni next 
tells him the various kinds of Pramanas (means of knowledge), 
and he is now ready for realization of the fullest significance 
,of the Mah&vtikyas, the great sayings of the Upapish&ds: 

* 4 Thou art verily That/ 5 “. Brahm clone is all this,” “'I am 
He ” The philosophy of India thru* forms a consistent whole, and 
.digested of . quibbling* of sectarian writers' and studied in its 
proper spirit, instead of leading the intellect astray, it prepares 
it for a more complete and truer appreciation of the last word 
uttered on the subject of religion and philosophy by the Ftishis 
of India in the Upaniabads of the Vedis. 

It is impossible in the present state of Indian chronology to fix 
the precise date at which each of the six schools of philosophy 
the Ny&ya, the VaUheahika, the Sdnkriya, the Yoga, the Purva 
and the Uttar Mimansas—camo into existence, That they are 
of a very ancient origin admits of little doubt. Some of them, like 
the Sdnkhya and the Yoya, are mentioned in works like the Mahd- 
bh&rata, while they are all discussed and their doctrines refuted in 
the Ved&nta Sturns. 

The general opinion, however, seomsto be that the Sdnkhya was 
the first in order of time. Its founder, Kapila, 
(1) The San- is spoken of in the B hag wad Gita as aninca^a- 
khya, tion of the Supreme Being, and it is mentioned 

with approval both in the Mahdbh&rata and the 
Gita. The chief authorities on the system are the Sutras of Pancha- 
shikha, the Sdnkhya Karikas of \ h war Krishna with their comment¬ 
aries by Gaudapada tmd Vachaspati Misra. The Sdnkhya Sutras, 
with their commentary by Vigyan Bhikshu is a later work. The Sdn- 
khyaisthe first attemptto^givo a rational answer to the question 
of the origin of the world tfii.d man’s destiny in it. It has largely in¬ 
fluenced all subsequent thought ip India, and in some respects in 
Germany also. Its aim is to relieve mankind from the three kinds 
of natuvo-intrinsic, naturo-extrinsic and supernatural (a dhydtmika, 
adihhauUkd t and adhidaivika) pain. This cita only be accomplished 
by a discrimination of the manifested, the* unmanifeated, and the 
knowing spirit, and not by the revealed (Vedic sacrifice) which is 


attended with impurity and decay, and causes pain to living creatures. 
The creative forceoftheuniverseispmdM/mtthe chief), also called the 

prakriti (nature) and avyakla (the unmanifest). From it everything, 
except the purusha or the spirit, is evolved It is the one rootless’ 
root of the Universe (objective as well as subjective), endowed with 
the throe gunas of Snttwa, Rajas and Tamas, characterized by good¬ 
ness, activity and restraint, and evolving through these, every kind 
of existence, except the Purusha (spirit). It is in fact matter equipped 
with certain potentialities due to the gunas. From it are evolved, in 
order, the Mahat or Lluddhi (the great), ahankdra (egoism), the subtler 
elements of sound, smell, taste, colour and touch ( panchtan matras ); 
the gross elements—earth, water, lire, air and space, the five senses 
of perception, and the live organs of action, and the mind or mantis. 
The purusha is free from the threb attributes, possessed of discrimina¬ 
tive faculties, non-objective, singular, intelligent and non-produc¬ 
tive, a mere witness and spectator, but beinglinked with Prakriti till 
his hnal release, he believes himself to be an agent and an enjoyer of 
the fruit of action. In reality it is the prakriti which binds herself 
by herself, though the purusha appears to be bound, When, however, 
the latter realizes that he is different from the prakriti and its 
various modifications, that he is one thing and prakriti anoth r, 
when he comes to know “that I am not this, naught is mine, nor do’ 

I exist,” then his emancipation is complete. Prakriti then ceases to 
act, and thenceforward there is no motive for its evolution. The 
fundamental doctrine of this school is its denial of the idea of a 
supreme deity (Iswara) and its porting a plurality of souls. It 
argues the production of every existence from prakriti—(1) because 
specific objects are finite and must have a cause, and different things 
have common properties and must be different species of the same 
genus; (2) because things are in a state of progression and show 
active energy of evolution which must have been derived from a 
primary source; (3) because, from the fact of the world being an 
effect, it must have a cause; (4) and because, from the fact that 
there is undividedness and unity in the whole universe, it must 
have a common origin (Sdnkhya KArikd 15). Buddhi is the chief 
agent of the Purusha, and brings about both worldly experience 
as well as final release from the emanations of the prakriti. 
God is not necessary, as prakriti, though non-mtelligent must act 
for the release of the Purusha, like milk which, though non- 



intelligent, must flow for the feeding of the calf. Creation cannot 
be due to a merciful Creator; for before creation there is no misery 
to ward off through the exercise of mercy, and creation through 
mercy and mercy because of creation, is a logical see-saw. 

The system thus stops short at tracing the origin of 
things to nature and finds no universal soul or dtman behind. It 
does not therefore satisfy man’s aspiration for an intelligent first 
cause. Matter, according to it, evolves itself for the use of an¬ 
other, the Purusha, but not under the command of a designer. Its 
explanation, why matter should evolve for the release of the spirit, 
is, however, not satisfactory. All systems of philosophy, and all 
great men of the past who have tried for release- had one 
intelligent principle, free from pleasure, pain, and delusion as. 
their goal. And the Shnkhya which does not recognize it alone ; 
but it and matter, is therefore not a perfect system. 

The next school of philosophy is the Yoga. Like the 
Sdnkbya, it is spoken of with much approval 
(2) The Yoga, in the Upanishads, the Gita and the Mahri,- 
bh&rata, and many of its directions have al¬ 
ways been practised by all philosophers and aspirahts after release. 

Its chief exponent is Patanjali, the great grammarian, who wrote 
the Mahabhas'ya. His system is expounded in 195 Sutras, divided 
into four chapters, called the Samadhi, the Sadhana, the Vibhuti 
and the Kaivalaya Padas. Its chief commentator is Vyasa. 
Now-a-days Yoga is taken to mean only restraint of the breath, • ’ 

and the Jatha Yoga Pradipka of the Swatamarama is a veyy 
popular work on Hatha Yoga. The Yoga is the Saukhya system, 
with the additiou of an Iswdrd or God, who is a particular 
soul untouched by Klesha (distractiou), Karma (action), Vep&ka 
its fruit), and Vdsnd or A’sayd (its resulting impression). He is 
eternally Omuisciont, the Instructor of all, Unlimited by time. He 
is indicated by the syllabi© Om, by meditation upon which are 
removed the impediments to the attainment of Yoga aud the inner 
self is realized. It is the mind (chitta), with its various modifica¬ 
tions, which stands in the way of such realization. If the modifi¬ 
cations of the mind are suppressed by s&mddhi or unconscious 
meditation, the Purusha abides in his own nature and is thence¬ 
forth all bliss. This suppression of the modifications of the think¬ 
ing principle is necessary for destroying the fivefold dvidyd , 





which is the cause of the Sausara, and its joys and sorrows. 
This dvidyd consist in mistaking the eternal for the non-eternal, 
the pure for the impure, the pleasurable for the painful, ana 
the non-ego for theego. Its offshoots are da mild, the sense of “I” 
or “mine,” R&ga (attachment), Dwesha(aversion) and Abhinevesha, 
love of life. These distractions, if they are fine, ought to be 
suppressed by gaining mastery over the thinking principle, and 
if gross, by meditation and study, asceticism and resignation to 
the will of God. With distractions in their full force, Karma 
is sure to follow with its result in the shape of the rank and 
class in which one is born, the length of his life and the nature 
of his experiences in it. The result of good Karma will, of 
course, be birth in a family of a high rank and long life with 
pleasurable experiences. But to the enlightened even pleasure 
is paiu on account of its enjoyment creating a desire for more, 
anxiety for retaining objects of pleasure and tho impression 
which every enjoyment leaves upon rhe mind to be revived in its 
proper time, and thus leading to misery in the end. The Yogi 
ought therefore to ward off all misery before it come9, for when 
it has come, it cannot be warded oif except by suffering The cause 
of misery is the falsely uniting of the seer, the spirit, with the buddhi , 
the senses, their objects and all that wo see around us. The spirit is 
drashtd (seer), and all that he cognizes isthe drishya (seen). Though 
pure, the spirit appears to cognize through the buddhi . This cogni¬ 
tion is beginningless, but not endless. It is the cause of the Puru- 
sha’s experience in the Sans&ra, but it is also tho cause of his 
release from it Both bhoga and moksh/i (experience and emanci¬ 
pation) are dependent upon this union of the Purusha and the 
Chitta. The break of this junction through discrimination i9 the 
Kaivalya, the final absolution of the seer ( drislita ). When it is 
accomplished, tho Purusha thinks that ho has known all that was to 
be known, has freed himself from all bonds, has attained to all that 
he aimed at, has nothing further to attain, and has done the whole 
of his duty His mind is now at perfect rest, all gunas have dropped 
off like stones falling from a mountain top, and he is what he is. 

The system thus shows man the way to attain to his highest 
end, and though it has been abused by some of its followers 
hankering after occult powers ( siddhis ) in theshape of control over 
matter, space and time, all of which are strongly deprecated by its 




and the loftiest mental, moral and spiritual training for humanity, 
even though, like the Sankbva, it takes the union of the Purusha 
and the Chitta, for granted. It is largely practised in India, and 
our best thinkers have always been Yogis in the true sense 
of the term. 

ThoNyaya is the next in importance Its object is to prove 
that God who is distinct from the individual 
(3) The Nyaya. soul, is the cause of tho world, and it seek* u> 
establish the meaning of the Vedas by removing 
and explaining away all doubts. Its first exponent was Gautama, 
and its chief commentators were Viitsy&yaaa, Ktttyjlna and 
V&chaspati. It is divided into live chapters, each*containing two 
sections. 

The first section of the first chapter deals with nine out of the 
sixteen topics ( paddrthns) of the system These are : pramftna 
(means of knowledge), piameya (object of knowledge), sansava 
doubt), prayojana (purpose), drisht&nta instance), sidh&uta. 
established truth), avayava (premises), tarka (reasoning), and 
uirnaya (conclusion). The second part deals with the remaining 
seven padarthas, viz., viida (argumentation), jalapa (sophistry), vi- 
tandd, (cavilling), hetwabhjisa (fallacy), khaia (quibble,, jdfci (false 
analogy), and nigrahsthilna (unfitness for arguing). In tho first 
section of the second book tho nature of doubt is examined, tho 
four kinds of proof, viz., pratyaksha(sensuous perception), anumfina 
inference), upra&na (comparison), and sabda (word-authority) are 
discussed, and all doubts as to their being means of knowledge 
removed. lathe second portion of this chapter, it is shown that 
presumption (arthd-patti) is really included in the abovo four 
prainana 9 . Tho first section of the third book examines tho nature 
of tho soul, tho body, tho senses and their objects ; and the second, 
the nature of the mind and the intellect. The first portion of the 
fourth book deals with activity (pravi iti), faults (dosha), trans¬ 
migration tprety abhava), phal (reward), dukha (pain), and 
apvarga) rejease. The sec ond portion discusses the cause* of the 
faults as well of the whole and parts (avavadi). The first section 
of the fifth book deals with the variQue kinds of j&ti (futility), and 
tho second with those of nigrabsthana (objectionable proceed¬ 
ings). 




The Ny&ya is very largely studied all over India, especially in 
Bengal, where Navadip or Nadea is famous for its logicians or 
Naiyayikas. It establishes the existence of God by refuting the 
doctrines of the materialists. Through investigation of means of 
knowledge it seeks to remove all misery caused by birth, activity, 
faults and false notion. It holds that all dharma and adharma 
(merit and demerit), which are due to activity (pravriti), lead in 
their turn to misery, pain and sorrow, and thus cause birth and 
re-birth. It is through favour of God that man realizes the nature 
of his soul by means of knowledge and thus drives off all misery 
and secures final emancipation. 

The Vaishcsheka school of Kanada is an offshoot of the 
Nydya, and “ its cardinal principle is that all 
(4) Yaisliesheka. material substances are aggregates of 
atoms which are eternal in themselves, but 
not eternal a3 aggregates. Those atoms are organized organs 
and organic. These are set in motion by a personal creator. 
It holds that the destruction of misery which is inherent in 
the soul, is only possible after proper reflection proceeding 
from knowledge. The latter depends upon the six categories or 
objects, viz,, substance, quality, action, community, particularity, 
generality and inherence. These are to he considered according 
to their similarities and dissimilarities. According to it souls 
proceed from birth to birth, reaping in pleasure and pain tho 
fruit of merit and demerit, ever produced as seed from plant and 
plant from seed. Bound in sensuous experience, the soul waits its 
release, till_the understanding is purified by knowledge, and it 
attains final release and is merged into the absolute. The human 
soul is a substance, the substratum of the attribute of intelligence. 
The great soul Ishwara is also asubstance, the substratum of attri¬ 
butes, such as omnipotence, omniscience, and the like. Knowledge 
is produced from the union of the mind and the soul, the former 
being in constant communication with objects through the senses. 
The instruments of knowledge are sensation, inference, analogy 
and testimony. The ethics roared on these foundations consist of 
entire devotion to God, and tho summum bomnn is achieved when 
the series of miseries inherent in the soul is annihilated once for 
all.** (Introduction to M&ndukya Upanishad by Maui Lai Dwivedi, 
page IV.) 
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The Purva Mim&nsaof Jaimini consists of a body of aphorisms 
divided into 12 chapters. It deals with varie- 

(5) Purva Mimaii- ties of duties, the order of their performance, 

sa. the qualifications for such performance, ind'recb 

precept, inferable changes, efficiency and co¬ 
ordinate effect. It is a school of ceremonial and interpretation, and 
places the summun bonum in literally carrying out all Vedio in¬ 
junctions. According to Sankara it is athesfcic, and God is not de- 
ducible from it. 

The last school of thought is the Utlara Mimdnsa } which has 
largely inlluenced all subsequent religious and 

(6) The Uttara philosophic movements in India, and which is 

Mimansa. universally belioved to bo a means of complete 

emancipation from the Sansdra, this ever-recur¬ 
ring round of transrrigratory existence. All the other systems 
aro relatively true. The Vedanta is absolutely true. It is there¬ 
fore called the Vedanta Sidhdnta. 

All schools of thought are, however, agreed upon certain truths 
upon which Indian thought is built. These are— 

Points of agree- (1) re-incarnation whereby souls enter various 
meat between the bodies according to their knowledge and work ; 
various schools of (2) the immortality of the soul and death being 
philosophy in In- death of only the body not of the soul, its sep&r- 
dia. ation from the body : (3) transitoriness of worldy 

life and worldly enjoyments; (4) the author!- 
tativenos9 of the Vedas, and (5) the world being composed of the 
three attributes otsatwa (goodness), rajas passion) and tamos (dark, 
ness). Thepoints where philosophers differ, are(l) the oneness or the 
diversity of thePurushas (selves): (2) whetherGod created the world 
or creation is due to the action of pakriti (matter) or atoms ; (3) 
whether God is the instrumental or the material cause of the uni¬ 
verse or both ; (4) whether the world Is beginningless or with a be¬ 
ginning ; (5) whether it exists? in fact, or its existence is merely due to 
the action of nescience (avidyA); (G) whether the soul is one or many, 
and (7; whether it is different from, or is the same with, Ishwara. 
Endless discussions have been held and thousands of volumes have 
been written from time immemorial upon each ofthese subjects, each 
thinker claiming to have found a solution to these problems. The 
rishis of old, however, looked upou them more a3 matters for con 


slant introspection than of argument. The nearest approach to 
their solution is the Vedanta. 

The religion of the rishia of the Sanhita portion of the Vedas, 
as we have shown above, was nob henotheiam 
The Vedanta in or polytheism, but worship of God as typified 
the Vedas. in nature (virata updsna). But even this 

(lid not satisfy them, and they asserted the ex¬ 
igence of “ One Seif which was beyond all, which existed before all, 
and whose origin even the godsdidnot know. 1 ’ Their question was: 
i{ There was not non-existence (asat) nor existence (so.tf, there was 
no realm of air, nor sky beyond it, what covered in and where, and 
what gave shelter ? Was water there unfathomed depth of water ? 
]>ath was not there, nor was there aught immortal; no sign was 
there—the day and tho night’s divider. That one thing breathless 
breathed by its own nature, apart from it there was nothing 
whatsoever. Darkness was there at first, concealed in darkness—all 
this was indiscriminate chaos All that existed then was void and 
formless. By the great power of thought that unit was born. Who 
verily knows and who can declare whence it was born and whence 
came this creation ? The gods themselves came later into being, 
who knows then whence it first came into being ? He from whom this 
creation came, whether he formed it or did not form it, the most 
high seer in the highest heaven, he verily knows it or perhaps even 
ho does not know it.” (Rig Veda X. 129.) The Sanhita or Brah- 
mana portion of the Veda did not answer it fully, It was reserved 
for the Upanishads to do so, and wo have therefore to go to the 
latte r for the root of that great troo of Adwaitism which has afford¬ 
ed shelter to so many an Indian sage, from the most ancient to 
tho present times. 

Even in ancionb India persons wore, however, not wanting who 
denied the authority of these Upanishads ; for we find a Sutra of 
Jalmini, the author of the Purva MimslnsA, to the effect that 11 as 
the purport of the Veda is action, those passages whose purport 
is not action, are purportless” (Jaimini Sutras 1. 2-1.) The 
meaning is that the Upanishads which purport to give information 
about an existing entity like Brahman, are eithor purportless or ar e 
subordinate »o thooe texts of the Veda which deal with sacrificial 
action. The reply of Vyjisa and his commentator Sankara in the 
Brahma Sutras, is that the Veda has a meaning in so far only 


as it conduces bo the highest end of man, viz ., freedom from the 
Sansara and unity with Brahman, and that such passages of it as 
give information about existing entities like Brahman, and point 
out the means for its attainment, instead of being purportless, serve 
the highest end of man. This is true, for while the sacrificial 
portion of the Veda has too many now-a-days only an antiquarian 
nr historical interest, the philosophical portion has a much 
deep©*' and more vital one. It points out to every seeker of 
truth the road travelled by persons who were most earnest 
'eekers after it, and who have left for him their experiences 
of the road. Bidden under allegory and fanciful description 
and play upon words, or even crude or primitive ideas of physics, 
&e., and in spite of all faults of metre and grammar, and peculiarity 
of language, the Upanishads record the views of men who were 
deeply in earnest in finding out a solution to some of the most car¬ 
dinal problems of existence, and who have solved them in a man¬ 
ner which has left little for future generations to add or alter. 

The goal of the m/iia, whatever bo the interval of time and 
space at which they were uttering or discussing the truths embodied 
in the Upanishads, was one and one only, viz., to attain mlty 
both in nature and in man, to merge the phenomenal in the 
iniinite, to rise above the seen and the ephemeral into the unseen 
and the permanent. All dharma (duty), karma (action), and 
upasnd (meditation) to them subserved no other object. Their 
mabav&ky&s or great sayings embody the result of their con¬ 
templation of nature and man. (Thou art that). «lf?ppnf*r 

J. am Brahman). (This alm & t self ] is Brahman), ^ jj* ^ 

(Brahman is thought), (Brahman is truth, intelligence, 

and bliss). These are some of the groat truths of these treasures 
of thought of ancient India. Apard ridyd (worldly knowledge) is 
declared in them Dot to be conducive to the highest end of man 
and the realization of the ubsolute or Para Brahman, which is 
without any attributes whatever, transcending speech and mind, 
described as “neti” “ncti,” “not this, ’ “nob this,” only to bo 
sc Various thinkers have tried to interpret the teachings of 
the Upanishads according to their own system of thought and 
belief. Sankarft, for instance, deduces from .them absolute non- 
duality, Rara&nuja nonduallty with a qualification, and M^dhava 
duality. The rlshia of the Upanishads, however, laid down both 
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former for the relative and the latter 

for the absolute. 

The two are, however, not so systematically brought out in the 
Upanishads as in the Mah&bh&raba and its great 
The Bhagvad- episode, the Bhagvad-Giba, a dialogue between 
Cfita. Arjuna and Krishna, at the field of Kurukshet- 

ra. It forms Chapter 25 to Chapter 42 of the 
Bhlshma Parva of that groat epic, and fits in so naturally with the 
narrative, that it cannot be said to be a later interpolation, and 
must, like the main story of the great war, be assigned to the 14th 
or the 15th Century B.C. Krishna could nob have possibly spoken 
it in the form it is now available to its readers any more than the 
rubor dialogues in the Mahdbhdrata were held in verse, but that it 
embodies his teachings in full, and was compiled by the person 
who compiled the story of the great war, is undoubted. It ia 
described to be tho u milk of all the Upanishads ” and “theeasence 
of all the Sutras/’ In the compass of eighteen Chapters, compris¬ 
ing 700 verses, it sets forth the path of action (the Karma yoga), the 
path of devotion (the Bhakti yoga), and the path of knowledge 
(the Jn&n yoga), all leading towards one goal, in a manner which 
is as pre-eminently useful to tho man of the world engaged in the 
busiest aiTairs of life, as to the recluse in the forest. 

Tho book opens with the grief of Arjuna at having to fight 
bis kinsmen in battle for earthly sovereignty which was after all 
perishable. He appeals to Krishna for advice, and the latter 
tells him that “ if the atma (self) is, as it is, undying, unborn 
and eternal, then one must do his duty irrespective of its 
consequences. If, on the other hand, the atria is subject to 
birth and death, like the body, what will inevitably come to pass 
cannot bo warded off, aud duty must, bo done. And lastly, it U in 
devoting all action to tho Lord, the Self of all, and realizing that 
one’s sphere is action, not regard for the fruit of action, that true 
happiness flies. The mau of firm intellect ;s not he who is 
shaken by every little gust of passion and desire, but he who 
r etains his equanimity under all conditions, keeps his senses, mind 
and intellect from going astray, and ever finds satisfaction in his 
own self. Qyana (wisdom) is the realization of our own self as 
^bo self of all. and the means for such realization aro performance 
of duty without x egard for its fruit, control of tho senses, intro- 
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spectkmand equanimity under all conditions. Devotion of all 
to the Lord is karma yoya or the pith of action, and the man of 
wisdom is not he who relinquishes his work in life, but he who does 
it vigilantly for the sake of preserving the bonds of society. The 
difference between the fool and the sage is that while the sage 
acts without attachment, the fool acts with attachment. The 
man of wisdom realizes the self (atraa) as being above all sense of 
actor, action and the object as Brahma himself. It is only he who 
has relinquished all action unto the Lord, whose doubts have all been 
destroyed by knowledge and who is devoted to his own self that 
knows this. One does not become a Sanyasin merely by relinquish¬ 
ing his work in life, but by relinquishing desire. It is yoga 
(work performed in a disinterested spirit), which purifies the 
intellect and makes it fit to receive the light of knowledge. Realiz¬ 
ing the self as beyond action and knowing the senses and the 
mind to be concerned with action, tho yogi devotes himself 
to Him, thinks of nothing but Him, places his faith in Him, and 
washes off all impurity by looking upon all as his own 
golf. Brahma is near to those who have destroyed all sense Oj 
duality, whoso impurities have been washed off, who have their 
minds under full control, who are devoted to tho good of all, who 
are free from passion and desire, and who have known their own 
selves- One alone is one’s own enemy or one’s own friend. If he 
conquers his own self by himself, then he is his own friend, other¬ 
wise he is his own enemy. Steady practice leads in course of time 
to the realization of one’s Self as the self of all, as pervading all, 
as the one guiding principle of the universe. Knowing this ho 
looks upou the pleasures and pains of all as his own.” Having 
thus told Arjunahowto purify his lower self of all ahankara 
(sense of I and mine) in the body and do what he has to do 
for the sake of the Lord, Krishna goes on to show the 
nature of the Supreme, both with as well as divested of 
attributes. “The That of 1 Thou art That' of tho great saying 
of the Upanishad, is the self of all. It is that in which all 
this is interwoven, the one undivided essence pervading all, It¬ 
self one, but appearing as many, concealed by its throe attributes 
of saftwt, rajas and tamas, and only known to those who devote 
themselves to Him. For those who have reached the higher stages 
of knowledge He is an object of knowledge, for those in the lower 


stages an object of meditation. One becomes what he con¬ 
stantly meditates upon Therefore at all times let him 
meditate upon Him, remember Him and fix his mind and intellect 
upon Flim whose name is Om. For such a one there is no return to 
the sari 9 ara. The atma which is all this, is yet like the ether 
unaffected by the virtues and vices of that which it pervades, and 
though appearing to be all, in reality it only is, nothing else is. 
It is not limited by one body or ne world, but is everywhere 
arul yet beyond all. But He is known only to those who are devoted 
to Him, sing of Him alone, bow unto Him alone, see Him alone 
as all this, or Him alone and m>fc all this. This path is open to 
every one. Mven if the greatest sinner acts thus, be attains to the 
Supremo and even those of the lowest birth can thus achieve 
emancipation. The various manifestations of the divine are for 
purposes of contemplation. All that is glorious, resplendent or 
powerful partakes of the divine energy, of the Supreme self which 
pervades all, and is yet above it. The whole of the universe is 
but the manifested body of the Supreme self,” and under the 
allegory of Krishna showing to Arjunahis Virata or universal 
form, the cosmos is made to appear as the vesture of the divine. 
“ But it is only he who is free from enmity, who is the friend of 
all, who is charitable towards all, who is free from all sense of 
< X } or ‘ mine,’ who is the same in pleasure and pain, who 
is of a forgiving disposition, is always contented, has his senses 
under control, and is ever devoted to the Lord, is dear unto Him 
that knows this. Difficult is the path of the Nirguna Brahman 
(Brahman without attributes) Bub they who devote themselves to 
Brahman with attributes under any of his manifested forms, 
ultimately reach the Nirguna. The That having been separated 
from the phenomenal, which He is said to have created or evolved, 
the unity of the two, the Thou and the That follows. There aretw f o 
principles, the Kshotra (Body) and the Kshetragya (Koower of the 
body). The Ksbetra i9 the field of manifestation of Kshetra- 
vya. It consists of desires, emotion, the senses, the five elements 
in their various combinations, and the body. The means of 
discrimination are absence of pride, vanity, harmlessness, 
straightforwardness rectitude of conduct, serviug the preceptor, 
purltj steadiness of purpose, distaste for objects of sense, realiz¬ 
ation of the evils of birth, decrepitude and death, renunciation 



for objects of the world, like wealth, family, &c,, equanimity, under 
changing* conditions of life, uninterrupted devotion to the Lord, 
avoidance of society of men, constant study of the sastras and 
introspection. This leads to the realization of that which is 
neither vat nor asat (the manifest or the unmanifest), which 
illumines all, pervades all, supports all, is omnipresent, undifferen¬ 
tiated though appearing to be differentiated, the light of all lights, 
knowledge, the object of knowledgoand the knower, the purushain 
the body who though appearing to partake of the attributes of the 
prokriti I nature), is yet beyond them, who though appearing to act 
does not act, and who like the sun is not affected by the defects of 
what it illumines. This discrimination of tbejmufot'tf and thtpuruska, 
the one acting and the other not acting, the one unintelligent, the 
other intelligent, the one subject to modification and change, the 
other not, leads to the supreme. The three attributes of the pra- 
knti bind the purusha who on account of attachment to the yunas 
wanders through various forms of existence according as one or 
other of the attributes predominates, and who by knowing the 
Supreme self to be beyond all attributes, rises above that which 
brings him to the saosara. This sansara (world) is a tree with 
its root as Brahm, its various manifestations as Us branches and 
the vedas for its leaves This tree is of a very ancient growth, 
and is incapable of being cut except with the axe of renunciation! 
Having cut that tree to ‘ the very roots, do you seek that by 
attaining to which there is no birth, no death. The sun shines 
thero not, the moon docs not illumine it. He is the supreme 
self of all, the primeval purusha above the perishable and the 
imperishable (matter in its manifested and unmanifested condi¬ 
tions). The various evil desires and passions must be got rid 
of. True and pure faith, a pure diet, pure meditation and pure 
speech, are Dccessary for the realization of the goal. So long 
as there is the slightest tinge of egotism, injunctions and pro- 
hibitions have their full force. But for one who has no sense 
of “ ! J or k ‘ mine,’* there is no sir even if he kills all the world. 
One who through knowledge sees only one essence in all, who 
does everything from a sense of duty, whose action is prompt¬ 
ed with no other motive, whose intellect discerns rightly be- 
tween wh at is to be done and to be avoided, whoso determination to 
stick to the highest to the exclusion of everything else never wavers, 



fcioD of self, whose performance of duty is the worship of the Lord, 
even he attains to that highest devotion whereby he knows the 
nature of the self, and knowing it, is absorbed in it. 

'This is a synopsis of the Gitd. It does not, as has been sup¬ 
posed, inculcate a dissolution of all earthly ties, nor sanctions a 
disregard for all relations of society or family life. It vindicates 
the cause of Dharma and presents old truths in a new light and 
brings them to a focus, on an occasion which was as unique as it 
was terrible, To restore Dharma and bring peace instead of in¬ 
ternecine war, was the mission of Krishna, and bitter though the 
struggle was to Arjuna to fight his own kinsmen in battle, yet duty 
must be done, the usurper of a righteous inheritance punished, 
and this was what Krishna exhorted Arjuna to do. Instead of 
inculcating fatalism, the Gitd sets the ideal of duty in the only 
light in which it has always been regarded by the best of thinkers 
all over the world, and this is the reason why not only in India but 
in other countries also, it has been regarded with the veneration 
due to the best books written by man. 

The Mahdbhdrata is full of such teachings. For instance, 
there a fowler tells a Brahman “ that he only Is a real Sanyasin 
whoso actioas are not performed with the object of securing 
any reward or blessing, and who has sacrificed all his require¬ 
ments to renunciation. Attachment to nothing whatever, peace 
of mind, disinterested performance of duty, equanimity of 
temper, are the ways to secure spiritual enlightenment and the 
knowledge of self is the highest of all knowledge.” (Vana Parva, 
Chapter 213.) “ He to whom the agreeable and the disagreeable, 

weal and woe, past and future, are the same, is said to possess 
every kind of wealth.” (Ibid, Chapter 312.) “ Dwelling in the 
heart and of the measure of the thumb, that illustrious One, the 
embodiment of Fullness, is not an object of sight. Unborn, he 
moveth day and night. He that knoweth Him becomes both learned 
and full of joy. 1 am caller 1 the father and the mother. I am 
again the son. Of all that is, of all that was, and of all that will 
be, I am the Atma, the self. O Bhfirta, I am the grandsire. Ye are 
staying in my soul, yet ye are not mine, nor am I yours. The 
seif is my abode," the self is my place of birth. I am the 
warp and the woof of the uuiverse. That upon which I rest is 
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He the indastruotible. Unborn, I move awake day and night. It 
is by knowing Me that one becomes full of bliss. Subtler than the 
subtle, with the mind for its eye, it is I whom am awake among all 
creatures. He Is the Universal father, evon He who dwells in the 
lotus of the heart of every creature.” (Udyoga Parva, Chapter 46, 
verses 27 to 31.) 

This shows that the religion of the Bhagvad Gild wap not 
peculiar to it, but was the roligion of the period and the Gitd 
could not therefore owe its origin to a foreign source as has boen 
supposed. It has been translated into not only every vernacular 
language of India, but into many European languages also. In 
Sanskrit its commentaries are very numerous, and the followers 
of every school of thought Adwaita. Vashisht Adwaita and 
Dwaita have commented upon it. But it does not require any 
commentary except a pure heart to which its meaning is promptly 
unfolded. 

The teachings of the Upanishads, the Gltd or the Mahdbh&rata, 
though both the latter mark a distinct advance 
The Brahman upon the forrnor in point of systematic discus-* 
Sutras. sion,'do not,however, represent acompletesystem 

of philosophy, and it was reserved forVydsa to 
present this in his Brahma or Vedanta 3utras The latter seek to re* 
duce the teaching of the Upanishads to a consistent and systematic 
whole, explain away apparent contradictions, and refute all 
objections that have been urged against the system. This is dono 
in 556 aphorisms, ascribed to the same Vydsa who compiled the 
Vedas and wrote the Mabdbhdrata. This can scarcely be the case, 
for the Sutras themselves speak of Bddrdyana (Vydsa) and his 
pupil, Jaimini, besides other earlier teachers. There is, however | 
no doubt that they belong to a very early period of Hindu 
literature, and the internal evidence they furnish, also points 
to a very ancient origin. It may, however, very well be doubted 
whether they belong to the Rationalistic period, which is said by 
some thinkers go range from 1000 to 242 B C. Professor Max Miiller 
assigns the formation of the six systems of Indian Philosophy to 
the period from Buddha, 6th century, to Asoka, 3rd century, B. C , 
though he admits, particularly in the cases of the Veddnta, the 
Sdnkhya and the Yoga, along previous development, reaching 
back througl the Upanishads and the Brdhmanas to the very hymns 





of the Rig Veda. (Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, page 119.) 
The first portion of this opinion is apparently not correct, for the 
mention of the words “ Brahma Sutra padai ” in Gibil (XlH-4) is 
thought by many to indicate that the Sutras were extant when the 
Gitd was written in its present shape, which was certainly long 
before Buddha and As oh a. These Sutras are also called the Uttara 
Mtm&nsft and the Sdriraka, and are divided into four chapters, 
each in its turn comprising four sections, and each section a number 
of sub-sections. Their four chapters are called the Swianva>tv 
(connecting), Avirodhn (reconciling), Stidkand (means) and Phala 
fruit). The first four Sutras, viz., “ Then, therefore, an enquiry 
into Brahman, ** “ Brjihraana is that from which the origin, 
subsistence and dissolution ofttae world proceed , f * “Theomniscience 
of Brahman follows fromitsbeing the causeof the Scripture,” “ Rut 
that Brahman is to he known because it is connected with the Vedanta 
touts as their purport,” embody the fundamental doctrines of the 
Ved4nta. The rest are more or loss In the nature of the 
establishment of the system after refuting tho objections of its 
opponents. A large portion of tho first Chapter is, for instance, 
occupied in establishing that certain passages of the Upanlshads 
which contain elfchet* clear or obscure indications of Brahman, refer 
only to the highest self. The whole of the 2nd Chapter is occupied 
in refuting tho Sjinkhya. the VaUheshika, the Ny&ya, the Vijn/tn- 
Y&din, the Arbata and other theories of creation. The greatest 
efTort.is, however, directed against the S&nkhy a system, which appears 
closely to correspond to the Ved&nfca. The nature of the Thou 
is next discussed, and it is proved that the thou (the individual 
self) is eternal and immortal, and its birth and death are only in 
so far as it comes into and goes out of a body, that it is an 
actor or an enjoyerof the result of action in so far as it is associated 
with the intellect (Buddhi), and that in reality it is not apart nor an 
emanation of the highest self, but the highest self (Brahffi) itself. 
Its passage outof and iutolhebody is pointed out ia the 3rd Chapter 
which also discusses its conditions iu the states of waking, droam 
and deep sleep. Here the nature of the highest Brahman That in also 
disottssed, and it is proved to be without attributes, though it 
appears to be limited or manifold ou account of its connection with 
upadhts or limiting adjuncts. It is then pointed out that the 
individual soul can attain to absolute Brahman only by knowledge. 


and to a lower or qualified (Saguna) Brahma: bv the worship or 
meditation enjoined in life TXpaal.shad*. . T JJs alio shown that j<bv 
knowledge of Brahman is independ*'of all tv.a'cm Jrvaf action, but 
that the practice of the latter prepare* the way. la tobe last Chapter 
the means for tho attainment of emancipation are pointed out, the 
various stages through which the wouhippe ? of who lower Brah* 
maa pass discussed, and tho happy condition of the vidvan (the 
knower of Brahman) described. This is according to Sankara’s 
interpretation of the Sutras. Ramanuj and Madhava give differ¬ 
ent interpretations from the standpoint of nonduality with a 
difference, or duality. 

Much of the discussion contained in ti e Sutras or their commen¬ 
taries is of little interest to any other bub a philosophic reader. 
Indeed, a large portion of it, is of a most scholastic character* 
The Sutras, taken by themselves, are now and then unintelligible!, 
being sometimes single word* or sentences or bit9 of sentences, with 
either the subject or the predicate left out They represent aids 
to memory communicated by teacher to pupil, and must always have 
been accompanied with verbal explanation. Otherwise they 
could have been of no use to a student of the Veddnta But while 
in ancient India, where verbal instruction was the rule, written 
commentaries on the Sutras could be dispensed with, they could not 
be so in later times, and a number of comments tors have therefor© 
commented upon them, each to establish the views held by him or 
the school be represents. Tho oldest of these commentator* was 
Baudhdyana, who is known as the Vartikakdm , and who is mentioned 
as such by Sankara. The karikas of Gandapaddchdry a, who was 
most probably the same person who commented upon the Sdnkhya 
Karika, and of Dra vidachdrv a, who was his contemporary, arothe 
earliest adwalta commentaries on the Upanishads and the Sutras now 
extant. The former has been published, but the latter, though refer¬ 
red to by Sankara, has not yet been published. Sankara refers to it at 
the end of the fourth Sutra of the 1st Chapter, first pad a. The v< rse& 
be quotes are intended to support the view that when there has 
arisen in a man’s mind a knowledge that “ I am Brahman,” the 
apparent world, with all its distinctions, ceases to have any mean¬ 
ing for him. I tried to get Dravidachary a’s Va. tika from the library 
of the late Sri Sankardchdrya of Dwarka, where it was said to exist 
in manuscript but was told that a complete manuscript was not 





:i udl M Therefore the Earliest complete commentary on the 
~turas is ftankarVs. ’VhOae work in this direction was a 9 grand 
Xh it was Vatf&ng. H e the best exponent of fcho present system of 
fcb.o Advwfciiift philosophy in India, and we shall therefore briefly 


allude to his work 


Te wt'i born in the village Kaladi, in Malabar, of Brahman 
parents. Subsequent traditions, the result of hero- 
Sankara, worship, mention of various extraordinary phenomena, 
as having attended his birth, of his being an incar¬ 
nation of the god Siva who had come upon earth to restore the relig¬ 
ion of the Vedas, and of Brahma, Vishnu, Vayu, Saraewati. etc., 
having also incarnated in the shape of his opponents for the better 
establishment of truth. Passing these, it is certain that he 
made great progress in learning at a very early age. His father died 
before his investiture with the thread, a coremony which was per. 
formed by his mother. At the age of seven, having learnt from his 
village teacher all that he could teach, Sankara returned to his 
mother, lived with her for two years aud then became a Saoydsin 
at the ago of nine. He then wont to Govindachdrya, who lived at 
Amarkanta on the Nerbudda, and after studying under him, went to 
Badrikasrama in the Himalayas, and there, before he was fifteen 
years of ago, compiled his sixteen commentaries. These are (12) on 
the 12 Up an i shad s named in a previous chapter, (13) on the Bhagvad 
GHd, (14) on the Brahma Sutras, (15) on the 3ahsranama adbyaya 
of the Mahdbhdrata, containing the thousand names of Vishnu, 
and (10) on the Sanata-Sujata Gitd, a dialogue between King 
Dhritrastra of the Mahdbhdrata and the sage Saoata-Sujdta. 
Joshi Matha (really Jotir Math a), where Sankara Jived and wrote 
his commentaries, is about 24 miles this side of Badrikasrama, 
and no place can be more favourable for contemplation of thegrfea* 
mysteries of Brahma Vidya. It has now lost much of its lone¬ 
liness on account of the advent of pilgrims every season, but 
even now its jungles are the favourite resort of the contempla¬ 
tive and the reoluse^ 

From Badrikasrama Sankara returned to the plains, held long 
discussions with the followers of the various schools of philosophy 
and religion then prevailing in India, aud defeated men like Kum- 
arila Bhatta, Mandana Misra, Prabhakara and others, all between 
the age of 16 and 26. Of these Kumarila Bhatta and Prahbakara 



ie commentators of the Purva Mira ansa, the former anxious 
to re-establish it as an orthodox, and the latter as an atheistic sys- 
tem, and Mandana Misra, the great champion of ceremonial Hindu¬ 
ism. He then restored Hindu temples which had been destroyed by 
the Buddhists, established four Mathas , or sen.ts of learning-—th j 
Jyotih in Badrikasrama, the Govarcihana in Orissa, the Sringeri 
in Southern India, and the Sarda in Dwarka. At these he installed 
his disciples Padama, Totakn, Hasfcdmalaka and Sureswara. He 
then retired to the north and died at the age of 32. This is San¬ 
kara’s life, shorn of all the miraculous and the traditional elements 
with which the Sankara Digvijaya, a record of his achievements, 
abounds His exact date is a subject o? much controversy, Eur¬ 
opean scholars say he lived between 788 and 820 A.D. Hindu 
writers make him a contemporary of Vikrainadifcya, the founder 
of the Samvat era, which makes his date to bo about 500 A.D. 
Other traditions make Sankara to have lived between 650 and 740 
A.D. On the contrary, a paper given to me by the late Sri 8an- 
karacharya of Dwarka, states that Sankara was born on the 5th 
Yudhishthira Saka 2C31. His investiture with the thread took 
place on the 6th Chaitra Sukla Saka 2030. He became a banyasln on 
the iUh Kartiok Sukla S. 2039, went to Govindacharya on the 2nd 
Jaith S. 2040, composed his commentaries up to the 16th Jaist 
Krishna 3. 2616, held discussions with the advocates of various 
schools of religion and philosophy, and celebrated his digvijaya 
between the 15th Margshlr3ha 2647 and 3rd Chaitra Sukla 2660, 
and died on the loth Kartick Sukla 2663. The original of this 
document is said to be in the office of the Gackwar of Baroda, and 
was written on the 5th Magh Sudi Saka 1848. The Saka era com¬ 
menced in ’78 A.D., and the Yudhishthira Saka flourished in India 
for 3,050 years, after which the Samvat era(B.C. ’67) came into 
vogue. This makes Sankara to have been born about 470 B. C., or 
some 80 years after Buddha, a conclusion with which modern scho¬ 
lars may perhaps not agree in the absence of further evidence. At 
Joshi Matba I failed to obtain any trace of the period at which he 
lived. The tradition that the image of Badri Nath ,vas brought by 
him out of the Narada-kunda, a post in the Ganges close by, is 
however universally believed. 

Of Sankara’s four matkas, the gyotlr and the Govardkana are 
well nigh extinct. The Sringeri and the Sarda.exist, tho former 









being even now a powerful institution, 



It is, however, hig 


influence upon Indian thought which shall always last. He was 
essentially a man of the age, one of those great teachers who 
appear in the world at rare intervals of time, to leave their 
raarlc upon its history and religion. Buddhism had been 
brought low from the lofty ideals of its founder. India was avihe 
time groaning under the ritualism of the orthodox Brrilimauas. 
All life seems to have beeu crushed out of it, and the country re¬ 
quired a teacher who could prove the relative value of ceremonial 
dogma and ritual, and show that the attainment of the ideal 
of the Upanlshads was the only road both to individual happiness 
as well as national well-being. His mission was to establish the 
philosophy taught in the best and the purest so urcos of Hindu 
thought, against impractical idealism on the one hand, and dogma¬ 
tism on the other. That he did so in the face of great difficulty, 
and was also successful in doing so, is clear to every reader of. 
his works. In gracefulness of language, logically close reason¬ 
ing and subtlety of argument, Sankara stands foremost of all 
Indian commentators, and while 75 out of every LOO Hindu thinkers 
follow him, 15 only adhere to Ramanuja, 5 to Yallabha, and 
5 to Madhava, the advocates of qualified adwailism or dwaitism . 
Not only by followers of his own school, but by opponents also, San¬ 
kara is largely studied, and all subsequent expounders of the 
ad wait a philosophy have closely followed him in their exposition. 
If his philosophy does not exercise the universal influence it ought 
to, it is because the intellect of the country has largely deteriorated 
by having passed through so many revolutions. His message was 
one of truth, and it is entitled to be received with the reverence due 
to truth. It Is a mistake to suppose that the monoism of Sankara 
was no better than Buddhism, or that it perverted the teaching of 
the Vedas and taught abandonment of good works and indifTer. 
once towards this world and the next, for every one irrespective of 
the stage of development be had reached. On the contrary, in the 
normal condition of life, worship and prayer, as well as efficacy 
of good works, were recognized by Sankara as fully as by the 
teachers of the Upanishads. Had he taught abandonment of ac¬ 
tion, ho would not have written the works nor engaged in the dis¬ 
cussions nor inculcated the devotion he did. 
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els, the Bhagvad GitA and Brahma Sutras are 
known as tbe Prct$thava trayi ) the three main stay.* of the Ved&nta, 
and Sankara, Ramanuja and Maihava have ail commented upon 
them, each from his own standpoint Sankara, is however, the most 
popular of all. Sanka^A’s most correct expounder wa9 Anond 
Girl, whose gloss is also published with his commentaries. Whole 
hosts of ^dwaiti commentators have commented upon the Upani- 
sbads, the Gita anc\ the BrahmA Sutras, but they all want the 
depth and originality of Sankara. Sankara’s commentaries upon 
the BrahmA Sutras have been commented upon by Vaehaspati 
Misra in a gloss Called the Bhamati, which in its turn has been 
commented upon by AmalAnanda SarswaM in tho Kalpataru, and 
the latter by Appadikshitta in the Parimala. But all these works 
are of a very scholastic character and soon tire out the patience of 
other than a professional reader. On the Upanlahads the glosses 
of Vidyaronya and Sankarananda are the bert after those of 
Sankara, while peculiar facilities are now afforded to a student 
of the VedAnta philosophy by tho excellent Eoglish translation 
of all these three works published in the Sacred Books of the 
Bast. In India they have been translated in almost every Indian 
Vernacular acd arc largely read by the pious and the thoughtful 
in all parts of the country. 

After the (Jpanishads, the Gita, and the BrahmA Sutras, come 
tho Yoga Vashlshtha and the Panchdasb The 
The Yoga Va- former is a voluminous work of 52,000 verges 
sfcishtha. ascribed to Valmiki, the author of the RamA- 

ydna, and records the instruction given by 
Vashishtha to Rama, who at a very early ago had withdrawn 
himself from society. Tho book U divided into six books, railed 
tho Valrayya (con-attachment), Mumukshu (aspirant after release), 
Uttapati (creation), Sthiti (preservation), Upasama (peace), and 
NirvAna (emancipation or extinction) Prakarnas. Its author, who 
was a subjective idealist, differs from the Viyynnradins of India in 
that he recognizes a real and an ever-present entity behind mind 
(Manas or Chitta) which, according to him, is the phenomenal 
world. He is in many respects a bold and an original thinker and 
his work is grand, not only in point of volume, but in that scholar¬ 
ship also. His language ie the language of the heart. Be is a firm 
beilovor in what he is writing, and is always at great pains io 
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with him. Ho 

though he was not Valmiki, the author o* the RamAy&na, yet be 
was one of the later j Uiskis of India, perhaps later than oven 
Sankara ; for the great commentator never mentions him or his 
work in bis commentaries. He speaks of the doctrines of Buddha 
in more than one place, and there is also an allusion to the doctrine 
of Mlechhas who believe in a permanent heaven and hell. That he 
flourished before 1300 A.D. is clear from the fact, that Vidy aranya 
^watni, the author of the Panchdasi, who lived in the fourteenth 
century, frequently mentions and quotes from the Yoga Vashishtba 
in both the Panchdasi and the Jivan Mulcti Viveka. 

The work, however, exercises much hifluenceupon Hindu thought, 
and is largoly read both by Sanyasins and laymen, especially in 
Northern India. Its cardinal principle is, that it is the mind (Cbitta) 
which is toe cause of the objective world, just as the seed is of the 
plant. Time, space and causality areforms of, and notapart from, 
the mind. The mind is identical with vasnti, or mental impression, 
and is caused by the sense of egoism and consciousness thereof. The 
substratum of this sons© of egoism is, however, the Paramtitmii, or 
the highest self, and the held of its manifestation is MAya, which 
resides in it. It is our belief in the reality of the world that is the 
cause of trouble. Such a belief is destroyed by reflection on the 
nature of the Self. Such reflection will show that Brahman, 
the Supreme Self, is neither a cause nor an effect. The world 
is thus no effect of Brahman, and yet because it appears to 
be so, it is nothing but illusion due to the action of the mind. 
When once this truth is realized, and the mind is socontrolledthat it 
ceases to bo mind, the world with all its joys and sorrows ceases to 
give trouble. With tbe sublotion of the phenomenal, disappears 
all consciousness of the objects existing in it, a.* well as all sense 
of “I ar.d mine M therein, and with the disappearance of all 
sense of the u I and mine,” whnt remains js the absolute imperish¬ 
able Brabmun, which transcends both speech and thought, So long 
as tbe word “World” has a meaning and a reality to our minds, it 
is a world ui existence. When, however, the word “ World ” ceases 
to have any meaning, then the world and Brahman become synony¬ 
mous. Then there is no world, all is silence, Brahman the over- 
permanent chit. Nothing can be affirmed or denied regarding the 
existence of the world, except that, whatever it is, it is no other than 
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the manifestation of ihe Supreme tn!ud. Phis realisation is 


accomplished, not by external renunciation, but by introspection 
resulting in a complete subjugation of the mind and realizing either 
thut I am all this, or that neither is there any such thing as “ I ” or 
“ all this.” Without removal oflhissei.se of “ I am this ” or “ this Is 
mine.” there Is no peace,nohappiness, no knowledge, tic renunciation, 
no bliss. With the removal of this notion by knowledge, all sonoe 
of duality is destroyed, and that which remains is the 1’ure Self, and 
peace andhappiness are the result- The world Is eo-cxistent with the 
sense of I. Each presupposes the other, each depends upon the other 
like attribute- audobject. The 11 1” givosrise to “ mine,’’which in Its 
turn creates desire. This learls to belief in the realityof this which is 
the cause of all misery. This sense of “1 ” arises on account of the 
mutual action of the mind and Pi ana. The mind is in the Prana and 
the world is in the mind. With the control of the mind the Prana is 
controlled, and the world ceases toexist. Likewise, with the control of 
the Prana, the mind is controlled, and the same result follows. And 
just as the eye Is the causeof the perception of objects and when Iheeyo 
is diverted, the object ceases to be visible to it, even so is the world 
co-oval w ith the consciousness thereof. When the cocsciousnessof the 
visible is diverted from it towards the supreme self, the world ceases 
to exist. The world is iu truth not. None Deed, therefore, be afraidof 
it, but having relinquished all consciousness of the ”1,” the same 
in'affluence and poverty, happiness and misery, in that wl ich is and 
that which is not, with all desire set at rest, lot him abide in his 
own self. 

The book abounds In touching stories of how kings and 
mge» realized this ideal, tbeir struggles and final triumphs. 
In one place the mu slugs of the Siddhas set Janaka of Mitbiia 
athinkirig. In anothor place king Bhagirath Is told by his pre¬ 
ceptor to renounce all, even himself, before he can obtain 
knowledge. On a third ocoasion Shikhidhwaj is Instructed 
by his queen in the guise of a Brahmachari, how, when he 
prides himself upon having renounced all, he is told that ho 
has renounced nothing tili he relinquishes his sense of “ I.” 
These and many other stories are all directed towards the 
establishment of the above truths. In one place we have a 
weird account of the dance of Siva and Sakti, to point out that 

the dance of the Sakti Is nothing more than the Siva (Brahtn) 


functioning as tie universe, and that like the objects of a dream 
appearing to be real in, and for the purposes of tbe dream, the 
world has a reality in the condition in which it is seen and not in 
any other condition. In the ordinary condition of life it is real 
Ilk;© the dance of the Sakti. ' In reality it is not like the objects of 
a dream to one who is awake*. The vision of Lila illustrates the 
same truth and her experiences of several incarnations, first as 
a Brahman’s wife, and then as tire queen of two successive kings, 
all the while when she was under an illusion, are mentioned as 
show lug the true character of the visible. The question why the 
world or this sense of “ I ” arose, is answered by saying that in 
truth the world is nob, Brahma alone is. The wise never look 
upon it as existing in fact. It is true to those who believe it to 
be true. But just as the vitality which creates the various /lowers, 
leaves and fruit resides in the seed, and manifests itself when tho 
time comes for its manifestation, even so does this world abide 
in Brahman and becomes manifest on account of tbe vasna (im¬ 
pression) of jivas, kalpa after kalpa. In truth -there is no such 
thing as creation or dissolution. Ail is Brahma uncreate, ever 
at peace, the happy, the blissful. The book is full of repetitions, 
out the above represents the line of thought adopted by its 
author. It has boon translated into several vernacular language*, 
and I have just published a correct Hindi translation with the 
text in two volumes. 

Among minor works may be mentioned the Ashtavakra Gita 

t 

of which I have also published an English translation. It sets forth 
the ideal of tho Adwaita in tho most direct and the simplest manner 
possible. Its author was nob Ashtavakra of the Mah&bkarata, but 
a later writer, its Janaka was also probably not the Janalcaofthe 
Upanishads, bub a common name in Indian philosophic literature 
fora king who ruled his kingdom even though he had realized the 
goal of the Adwaita. The book is very popular in India, and its 
groat popularity among all classes of Hindu thinkers is due to its 
freedom from technicality, its avoidance of discussion, and tho 
directness of its teaching. This is summed up in a few words, “ Dis¬ 
taste for objects of sense is release, love for objects of 'sense is bond ¬ 
age. Thou art not the body nor is the body thine ; neither actor nor 
enjoyer art thou. Thou art Intelligence itself, the over witness, the 
ever free, do thou roam happy. Have faith, my sod, have faith; 
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do not delude thyself here. Thou art Intelligence, thou art, the 
Lord, thou the Self, thou the Prakrit!.” 

The last complete work on the philosophy of the Adwaita U 
the Panchdasi, whoso author was the celebrated 
The Panchdasi. Vidyjfiranya Swami, minister to a king of the 
Karnatick, called by him Buk Bhupah He lived 
in the thirteenth century, and is considered by some Indian 
Pandits to be identical with S&y&nacbdrya, the commentator of the 
Rig Veda. By others ho is supposed to be identical with M&dhft- 
vacharya, Siiyana’s brother. Others again make Sdy&na, Mddb&va 
and Vidydranya to be one person, with throe names corresponding 
to his three stages of life as a Minister, a Vanaprastha and aSanyd- 
sin. For depth of thought and clearness of expression Vidydranya 
stands unequalled, and is in some respects even superior to Sankara. 
The Panchdasi is the beat work of its kind on the Veri&nta. 
In the compass of 15 chapters, called the 5 Vivekas (dfscrimina.. 
tions), the five Dipas (lamps) and the fl v e Anandas (joys), it sets 
forth the principles of this philosophy in a very clear manner. 
Vidydranya’s other works also partake of the same lucidity 
of style, and the Pandits are right in calling him the Survajna 
Mddhdoa ~-he omniscient Mddhdva. 

Works like the Chitsukhi of Chitsukhdcharya, or the Adwaita 
Sidhi of Madhasudan Sarswati are for very ad vanced and scholas¬ 
tic thinkers and serve no practical purpose. On the other hand, 
works like the Atmabodha, the Veddnta 3d?a and the Vevakaehur- 
amanl are for beginners, and do not net forth the doctrino in any 
bub the concisest manner. The vernaculars have also a philoso¬ 
phic literature of their own. In addition to Sanskrit poets aud 
thinkers, the indigenous bards and lingers of rndia have also 
left us some of the most beautiful and touching songs on the 
vanity of the world, and devotion and realization of unity as 
the goal of life. It is therefore not difficult to fee why in spite of 
all idol-worship and superstition, those ideals of philosophy are 
here cherished not only by the thinking out also by the many 
in everyday life. What the leading principles of Hindu philo¬ 
sophy are (i.) on the origin of things, (2) the nature of the Soul, 
(H) God, (4) freedom of the will, and (5) realization of man’s destiny 
upon earth, we shall now briefly indicate- 







II.—The world,—the Individual soui,,—God. 


The fundamental principle of the Upanlahtds (Vedanta) Is 
clca meva advntiyam, one verily without a second, 
What Is the or unity verily without duality. EFow then did 
world we soo? the world come into existence, and what is 
the cause of all individuation is the question? 
The Upauishads assert that all multiplicity, all evolution of name 
and form, and all specific cognition lie in the nature of Brahma 
tilrnself Iu reality Brahman alone is, nothing else is, all that 
appears to be is He. “ There is here no duality, he goes, 
from death to death, who sees hero even the semblance of 
duality ” (Kathopinishad, II. i-U,) is the emphatic declar¬ 
ation of the Upanishnds. How the world arose, they Co not 
profess to explain. They take it to be a fact of experience 
and try to remove it by true knowledge or Samyaydarshana. 
It is beginniugless, but not endless (anadi s'anta). You cannot 
define it either as sat (being), for it is sublated by know¬ 
ledge. nor as «sut (non-being), for it appears to exist, i.e., is 
patent to all. It is the Sakti, or power or nature of the Lord 
which creates the world. To the itishis the question was not how 
the world was created, but how thoy came to be the indlvid ualized 
beings thoy were, and finding that they came to be so by mistaking 
the unreal for the real, their care was to remove the error. The 
YedAnta is thus more a system of removal of our belief in the 
reality of duality than one of the establishment of unity. It is a 
system of wh .t is technically called the adhyuropa apvMa, whereby 
the n f shprapancha, or that which is beyond" the phenomenal, 
becomes associated with or evolves as phenomenal (pmpanchyatc), 
and where by removal of the false idea whoreby the nishpra- 
panchc. came to bo taken as prapancha, the true or the real is left 
as it was. All limiting adjuncts, whether in'the cosmos or in the 
individual, arc illusory. In reality like space limited by objects 
is not d fTeront from universal space, though it appears to be 
so, thoreisno difference between the individual and the Supreme 
Self, though they appear to be different on account of their 
respective'’limiting adjuncts, the one as the Omniscient and 
Omnipotent ruler of the universe, and the other as a creature with 
little knowledge, bound up with worldly ties and subject to worldly 
relations and worldly joys and sorrows. Remove the limitations 



are illusory and the relation of the individual and the 
Supremo Self no longer exists, all is then Brahman. 44 Where 
one geos nothing else, hears nothing else, cognizes nothing else, 
that is the infinite (Bhumd). M (Chandogya Upanishad, Vil, 2i.) 
“ What proof have you,” asks Vashishtha, “ of the existence of the 
body and its senses? Matter is mere illusion, and a it is with other 
bodies, so it is with our bodies also.” “ This is that, ” 44 this is 
mice,” 44 may 1 be this,” 44 may I have this,” la this way the unreal 
is taken for the real and the real I or the unreal. But as the use s 
that are made of the earth, its roads and houses in a dream prove 
to be false and vanish Into emptiness upon waking, so do words 
like ‘my, thy, Ms, ’ employed in our ordinary waking con¬ 
dition, lose all meaning when ail sense of personality is sub- 
lated by true knowledge. All our struggles and efforts in life are 
nothing but the bustle and commotion of fighting men in a 
droarn, and vanishing into nothing in their waking state. If you 
ask wbeace comeg this phenomenon of dreaming, and whence 
proceed all its different shapes and varieties, in reply nothing 
further can bo said, except that is the reproduction of past 
impressions (v&sn4). If you ask why does a dream appear 
to us (as real), the auswer is 44 there Is do other cause for it 
but our own past impressions. So it is with the world.” (Yoga 
Vashishtha Nirvana Prakarna, II, Chapter 02, verses 27 to 32.) 
Says Vishnu to Brahinv in the Bbagwat: “Do thou receive from 
me knowledge with supremo wisdom, together with its secret and 
its adjuncts as declared by me. What I am, how I am, what 3U my 
nature and wh it my attributes, let that knowledge be thine through 
my grace. Verily I alone was, before all this gross or subtle 
come into manifestation, what is beyond both am 4 T alone am 
after this. All that is, am I. That which remains am I. 

That which appears without reality as woll as that which 
(though subsisting) does not appear in the self, is to be 
known as the maya , illusion of the self, like an image or 
darkness. (An image though it is seen is not real; on the other 
hand, the planet Rabu, though it exists in conjunction with other 
planets, is not seen. In the same way the body, the organs of sense 
the mind. &c.. though seen, are not real, do not in fact exist. On the 
other hand, the Supreme Self, though ever present, is not seen. This 
is imya .) Just as the great elements appear to enter into (the forma- 
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wm of all beings, 'high and low, even though they are already 
there oven so am 1 in them, though in reality not in them. no 
seeker after truth need only seek for so much knowledge and no¬ 
thing more, viz., that that which appears as the effect is the cause 

the ce.si.tion o! *. •»«* ■» ‘ , 
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• a, ion you will nob be subject to delusion m kalpa after kalpa. 
(Bhagw&t, Book «, chapter IX, 30 to 30). This sums up the whole 

position in a very clear manner. . 

Atrnln it is said, “two birds always united, of the same 

name dwell upon one and the same tree. One of them enjoys the 

sweet, fruit of the fig-tree, the other looks round as a witness. Dwell¬ 
ing m the same tree with the Supreme Soul, the deluded sou , 
immersed in the relations of the world, grieves on account of wan, 
of power, but when it sees the other, the long-worshipped 
ruler as different from all worldly relations, and h s gory, 
it " ie. ceases -' ’ (MuodakaUp. HM, 1 ««.) In the Chandogy* 
TJpanishad the parable of the man who is deluded away from h a 
J tlvo h omo in the Gamlharas, and loft blindfolded in a lonely 

• rle by a band of robbers, till some one points out to him the way 
o h native homo which he reaches and is thenceforth happy 
Vi also points to the fact that man’s ordinary life upon earth 

• . ’ to his having left his true nature. “ Desire born of error 

»7,ldL. soul, considers hl»«« I»» •»* >» 

a bla >a, when he hln.a.l. n, M or l..u, <»- o^**. 

r, t In or a Sudra, then he fails to know the Supreme Soul, 
liinsIlT Id Prakrit! with which he U united. (M4hdhharata 
sTnU Parva, Chapter 300, verse 9.) “ This tree of Mu- 
: iou „ sa ys Vashishtba, “ spreads forth Its branches of error, 
II dies dies and grows, cut it down and it springs up ever 
irinon " il is no end of it. Though we think it to be past 
Zl gone, it is ever present before us, though hollow and vmsuhstan- 
Ta? Ta tars to be thick and substantial. Ever fading ever ac 
’ new verdure, the more It is lopped off, the more luxuriant 
quirmg ne ^ ^ tpe8f whosa touch benumbs the senses 

luTmOmcnt, but cut it down to the roots by knowledge, and it does 
not “mw thenceforward. All distinction of the lower and the 
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upper regions, of stars and planet,, of light and darkness, of solids 
and fluid-, of the Vedas and the Sastras, trouble only the Igneran- 
and the deluded, but apt the wise who see butene api rit everywhere 
in the great, the mean, the highest and the lowest. Jt is ignorance 
< Avidy&j which dwells upon external forms, but knowledge looks to 
what is beneath the form and takes the latter to be but a vesture of . 
the spirit.’’ Yoga VashUbtba, Nirvana Parakarana, Chapter VU1, 

abstracted.) ^ f 

In the Vfabnu Parana also we'read : “ Because the Lord is onoo 
the nature of Intelligence, therefore His form is undifferentiated. 

Lie is in reality no'material object. Know, therefore, alt distinction 
of mountains, ocean, earth, &C., born out of him to have been super, 
imp ised upon Him who is intelligenceitself. Bat whoa after ad the 
o-Tect of works has been destroyed, there remains Intelligence alone 
in its own form, pure and free from evil, and then cease to exist those 
fruits of (fee tree of illusion whii .Torm the distinction of things, 
is there anywhere a thing which is without beginning, middle, and 
which is uniform and which, moreover, undergoes change of state, 
and which frequently is not what it was? If such a thing there be, bo v 
- in it be a reality ? The various changes of matter from the earth 
n the pot. from the pot to its breaking up into two halves, then 
its breaking into small pled**, then into atoms, arc all seen by men 
,,, account of their karma which prevents their having correct no- 
tfon ; -ret) no what is here the unchangeable reality ? Therefore 
with the exception of Intelligence, there is nothin f anywhere. at any 
timt , o thou the twice-born. It is the one Intelligence alone 
which is apprehended in many ways by men whose minds are 
diversely constituted on account of their karma. The Intelligence 
which is pure, devoid of evil, devoid of sorrow, free from ail 
differs nriatloo of speech, fee , all attachment, is One always, the 
Highest, the Supreme Lord of all-Vasudeo. There is nothing 

else here. 1 ' (Vishnu Purana Ill-V’a-ff) 

This view of tho world that it is nothing but Brahma mani¬ 
fested, is the generally accepted view. The followers of dual 
istic philosophy believe in an actual creation by a personal 
creator, who is all power, all wisdom. Thus Ramanuja, who 
is nominalist with, a difference, a<ks the nominalist how wheh 
Illusion conceals the nature, of Brahman, which is intelligence 
itself, can it do so without destroying it which is the position 







of the nofldualist ? He. argues that, th' dualistic theory is in¬ 
correct. because whom the selfhood of the seo projected by illusion 

itself, it cannot reside in that which it has itself projected. Brahman 
who is of the nature of Intelligence itself cannot be the abode of 
avidya, lb canuot, moreover, conceal the nature of Brahman 
without destroying it. If it is a thing at all, it mu.*t be either a 
reality or unreality. It is not admitted bo be a reality, and it cannot 
be an unreality, for as long as a real misguiding error different 
from Brahman itself is not admitted, so long it is not possible to 
explain the theory of illusion. It.is, moreover, not possible for the 
Illusion producing avidyd, to be incapable of definition either as 
an entity or as a nonentity. All cognitions relate either to entities 
or nonentities, and if it be held that the object of cognition is 
neither an ontity nor nonentity, then all things may become the 
subject of all cognitions There is also no means of proof by which 
an avidya can be arrived at and established. The predication that 
this avidya is removed by knowledge just as fear is removed 
when it is known to bo due to a false cause, is not true ; for the 
positive emotion dees not here disappear by a subsequent stultifying 
knowledge, but on account of its own truusitoriness. (Introduction 
to Sribhashya by Professor Haogaoharya, pages 22 to 24.) The 
position taken up by Uamanuj i is, that Brahman is not attributeless 
and devoid of qualities, but is possessed of attributes aud qualities. 
AH things, intelligent and non-intelligent, form his body and have 
no existence separate from him. They are consequently subject to 
his control. The world has Brahman for its material cause, and yet 
it is different from Him. He possesses the attributes of luminosity, 
and the mauifoldnoss wh’ob is negatived in the Ved&nta is only such 
manifoldness as is due to the con realization of that oneness of 
the universe which results from the fact of Brahman forming 
the soul thereof. The highest person is one embodied being 
aud matter and soul constitute his embodiment. Thus there are 
.three real entities ail Brahman Himself—God, soul and matter. 
Matter and soul the body of God, but the unity of the three 
is not the unity of identity but of solidarity, of one Supreme will 
wroking through. In the case of individual souls, iguorance 
cannot be removed by any abstract knowledge, but by the 
grace of the Lord. Divine grace can alone give freedom to the 
soul, and to know God is to seek salvation. The distinction of 
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object of knowledge; aad knowledge is act unreal, end 
no knower can destroy himself by means of knowledge. The 
followers of the dtcaila say that the world we sec around la a 
real . reation due t*o the &cikU-~ the power of the Lord, So far the 
philosophers. 

AU are, however, agreed upon the fact, that the contraries we 
see in human nat ure, our struggle between reason and passion and 
the higher and the lower natures, our constant dissatisfaction with 
the present, our tendency ever upwards, our search after au ideal 
where all knowledge and all goodness find their limit, and our ev»r 
trying* to. break away the bonds of appetite and desire, all seem 
to point out to some inherent defect in human nature to bo the 
cause of all this misery. Man is at once both fettered end free, 
blind and seeing tie knows that sensual pleasure is a fleeting 
thing, and yet he runs after it and gives it a fictitious reality 
borrowed from his own true self, in the Mahabharata we find 
one of the characters exclaiming, “ 1 kt%Qwdharma (duty) and yet 
am disinclined to perform it. i know what I ought not to uo and 
vet do not avoid t. By some god residing in ray heart Ido as 
1 am impelled to. M But the god is-here no other than man’s own 
error, for it is that which possesses itself of his whole nature, 
gives a false universality to the fleeting and the transient, and 
ever urges him on towards its attainment, always to be dissatis¬ 
fied, always to wish for more, and always to be disappointed, 
41 It ‘is not in the limited or the conditioned that happiness 
truly lies,’’ to we read in the Upanishads, bat ii in the unlimit¬ 
ed absolute (fihuml),” which abides not in externals but in its 
own glory. Man knows this and yet makes himself unhappy and 
miserable by pinning his faith to the externals. In the Maha- 
bhflrata human life is compared to a wilderness covered with a 
dense jungle and teeming with roaring beabts of prey. Man runs 
hither and thithtr hopiog to find shelter, but finds it nowhere. He 
is pursued by beasts of prey and meets a woman of a terrific? 
appearance stretching forth her arms, and rushes into them to 
find himself even more miserable. Lie sees a deep pH full of 
thorns and falls into it, and is entangled and hangs head down¬ 
wards. Near the mouth of the pit is a huge elephant of a terrific 
appearance, with six faces rind twelve feet, ready to tear him to 
pieces, and within it a huge snake opening wide its mouth to 
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number of bees buzaiDg* lound it. Drops of honey now and then 


fall into our miserable wayfarer’s mouth and so sweet he finds 
it to be, that though surrounded by so many calamities, he ever 
desires for more, never wishing to leave the pit, even though he 
sees two largo rats c ontinually gnawing at the roots of the tree he 
is hanging by. The wilderness is the world. The inaccessible 
forest within it, is tho allotted sphere of one’s life. Its beasts of 
prey are the diseases which prey upon man, and the woman of 
terrible appearance is old ago to which he is subject. Tho huge 
pit is the body, the snake within it is time, the universal destroyer, 
while tho cluster oi creepers in which he is entangled is his desire 
of life. The elephant at the pit is the year, and its six faces are 
the six season?- and its twelve feet, the twelve months. The rats and 
snakes that are eating at the roots of tho tree are da s and nights, 
and the trees in the creepers are his desires, and the drops of 
honey the gratification of those desires to which he is strongly 
addicted. Such is man’s course of life. Beset with diverse kinds 
Of errors, entangled within the nest of their own mind, the foolish 
and the wicked wander repeatedly upon earth, while the wise, aided 
by their own intelligence, cross the forest and attain to Brahma. 

(\]ahtibhm*ata Stri Parva, Chapters V, VI and Vil, abstracted.) 

That this is man’s normal condition here below, few w.ll deny. 
If this is not error or illusion (Avidv&p vvh&t, is it V From its very 
nature an error or illusion ceases to exist the moment it is known 
to be such. It is knowledge (vidy&) alone knowledge which 
gives immediate relief from worldly troubles and worldly sor¬ 
rows. Freedom from desire, extinction of all sense of egoism, 
freedom from evil, and possession of wisdom are the only places of 
refuge for those who are being scorched in the fire of the would. 
The wise in every ago and every country have repeatedly said the 
same, and yet the world has always been going on its usual way. 
What other indication of Avidyd can there be ? If the name 
rfvidyd troubles you, you may give it any other name ; but that 
thU is man’s lot in life no one will venture to deny : if not now, at 
least when he cotn^s to reflect upon the things of the world 
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re next question is, is God the cause of the world ? Brahman in 
declared by the UpanLhads to be both without 
la God the cause attributes, without parts, and as “not this,” ‘ not 
of the world ? this,” as well as the Creator, Preserver, ana f'va- 
troyer.of the world. But how can an entity like 
this be a cause, or how cun anything be its effect ? 
To reconcile these apparently contradictory positions, has been the 
great aim of all Indian Veddntins. We have seen that the follow* 
era of the S&nkhya who admit the authority of the Vedas, hold 
that the universe is brought about by the modifications of the 
Prakriti) without the guiding hand of God They did not acknow¬ 
ledge a Lord or an Ishwara, but an Absolute Being who ia a by¬ 
stander and a witness. Prakrit! (Nature) alone is the cause Of the 
world. But, as pointed out by ^Achaspafci Misra, the author of 
the Sdnk'hya Tutwa Kaumdi, " whether this evolution be for the 
sake of nature herself, or for the sake ol another, it is the rational 
principle (chitana) which acts. Naturo cannot act without reason, 
and therefore reason must direct nature Embodied souls (Kshet- 
rag^a), though rational, cannot direct nature as they are ignorant 
of its character, therefore there Is an oriojscient being, the director 
of nature, who is God or Ishwara.” (SAmchya Karika, 56.) This 
is a position which could have safely been held, but for the 
declaration of absolute unity by the Upanishads. The ques¬ 
tion, therefore, exercised the earlier Veddntins as much as it 
has done later day thinkers. Says Sankara : u The non-exist¬ 
ence of external things cannot be maintained on account of 
our consciousness of them. Our consciousness of objects in the 
waking condition is, moreover, not like our consciousness of 
objects in dreams, for while the former are objects of immediate 
consciousness, the latter are objects of remembrance. If you do 
not admit the existence of external objects, the existence of mental 
impressions will not be possible. The external world, therefore? 
exists,” (Chapter H—11—Sutras 28 to 32,> Be, however, declares 
Brahman to be not only like the potter of the jar, the operative caus* 
of the world {Nimitta kdranaj, but like the clay being the material 
cause of the jar, also its material cause. (Up^dAna kArana.) Brah¬ 
man is the material cause, inasmuch as the Upauishads declare Him 
to be so, when they say that t{ He made Himself made itself”; 
meaning thereby the self which was in existence previously to the 
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creation of the world, modified Himself into something special. He 
is the operative canje, as there is no other operative cause outside 
Him, and the Upanishads declare that previous to creation there was 
Brahman, one only without a second. Brahman is, moreover, an 
intelligent cause, and the fact of His effect being of anon intelligent 
nature is not in His way. But all this, according to the author of 
the Brahma Sutras, is to be accepted upon the authority of 
the Scripture (Upanisha&s) and reason should not be applied to a 
subject which is outside its sphere. The existence of distinction 
or duality is explained by him as in (for) ordinary experience, whUe 
in reality there is non-difference of cause and effect. Then the effect 
is non-different from the cause, being a mere name arising from 
speech. In reality it is stai alone which exists. To explain the 
distinction away, Sankara says : “ We see that waves, foam, 

hubbies and other modiflcatiions of the sea, though they are 
not different from sea-water, exist sometimes in a state of mutual 
separation, sometimes in a stale of conjunction, etc. Prom the 
fact of their being non-different from the sea water, it does not 
follow that they pass over into each other ; and again, although 
they do not pass over into each other, they are not different from 
the sea. So it is in the case under discussion also. Theenjoyers 
and objects of enjoyment do not pass over into each other, and 
yet they are not different from the highest Brahman. And although 
the enjoyer la not in reality an effect of Brahman, sinco 
the unmodified creator himself, so far as he has entered into the 


effect, is called the enjoyer, still after Brahman has entered into 
its effect, it passes into a state of distinction in consequence of 
the effect being a limiting adjunct.” (Thibaut’s Brahma Sutrns, 
Vol. I, page 319.) In reality, however, according to Sankara, 
when final authority, having intimated the unity of Brahman, has 
sublated the entire course Of the world, there is no need for assum¬ 
ing a Brahman comprising in itself various elements. All mani¬ 
fold ness is due to Avidyd. u Belonging, as if it were, to the self 
of the Omniscient Lord, there are names and forms, the figments 


of nescience, not to be defined either as being (Brahman) nor as 
different from it, the germ of the entire expanse of the phenomenal 
world, called in Sruti and Smriti the illusion (Miiyd), power (Sakti) 

or nature (Prakriti) of the Omniscient Lord. Different from them 

U the Omniscient Lord himself. . . Thus the Lord depends upon the 
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limiting adjuncts ot name and form, the products of nescience, just 
a3 universal ether depends as limited ether (such as the ether of > 
jar) upon the Hunting adjuncts in the shape of jars pots, &o. 
Hence the Lord’s being a Lord, his omniscience, hij omnipotence, 
^c , fi'i depend on the limitation due to the adjuncts whose self 
(cause; is noscience, while in reality none of these qualities belong 
to the seif whose true nature is by right knowledge cleared of all 
adjuncts whatever.” (Brahma Sutras, Thibaut’s Translation, Vol. 
I, page 320.) 

This is Sankara’s vivurtau&da, according to which Brahman 
appears as the manifold world without undergoing any change in 
its real nature, just as a rope appears to be, and Is mistaken for 


a snake without changing its real nature. This theory has its 
followers among all Indian VedAntius of Sankara’s school. It 
has, however, been subjected t> some severe criticism by Vigyan 
Bhikshu, the author of the Sankhya V’ravachan BhA«hya, in his 
commentary on the Yoga Sutras. Says he: May A is declared iu 

the Puranas to be Prakriti, which cannot bo delined either as being 
or as non-being in the pam&rthika (true) state. The VedAnta does 
not hold the world to be totally non-existent or totally destructi¬ 
ble, for the Sutras declare that the non-existence of external things 
cannot bo maintained on account of our consciousness of them. 
The Sutras also declare that on account of t hat which is posterior, 
i.e., the effect, being that which is, viz , the cause, and on account 
of the difference of nature, the ideas of the wakiDg state are not 
Kke those of dreams. The world is, according to the Sruti, both 
nat and asat (being and non-being), because it assumes various 
forms in the past and future. The ilhmratioa of dream, &c., 
in the Scriptures only declares Its evanescent nature and unreality 
in the true condition, not its total non-existence. Objects of a 
dream even are not totally non-existent, as they are objects cogn <> 
ed by the seer in that condition. The view of the Neo-VedAntins, 
that the world is an illusion, like a d^eara, is therefore wrong . 99 
(Commentary on Yoga Sutras, pages 131 and 132 ) VidyAranya, on 
the other hand, says : “ M.lyA is Prakriti and the Supreme Lord 
is the Lord of the MAyA. This world is pervaded by a portion 
of nis essence This May A is unsubstantial and indescribable, and 
yet it appears to be substantial. It is that which makes the 
world appear as existing as well al^ non-existing. To us it 
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do existence apart from Chitta (Brahm) its substratum. 
\biy& id therefore not an independent entity, bhb depends upon 


Brahm ; and yet because it makes the unattached appear as 
attached, it looks like an independent entity. The world can¬ 
not be explained and yet appears, because it is a creation 
of M&yd. Kven the wisest are faced with ignorance whenever 
they try to explain the origin of the world. How, for instance, 
does a drop of vital fluid create (becomes changed into) a body 
with Its organs ? How does that body become sentient and intel¬ 
ligent ? If you say it is due to the nature of the seed, how do you 
know it ? If you say that wherever there is seed, there is a 
body, wc do not see it in the cane of a barren woman. In 
the end ignorance is your only refuge. Therefore the wise 
consider this world to he as wonderful as a juggler’s trick. 
What can be more wonderful than that the vital seed should 


evolve into a conscious being with hands, forehead, feet and 
organs, and gradually grow to bo a child, a youth, an old 
mau, see, eat, smell, hear, go and come. And not only is it 
so in the case of a human body, but taking a tree also, how 
can such a tiny seed as that of a Banyan tree produce the largetree 
before you ? We have therefore to accept the fact that all we 
s(;0 i s the result of MAyfl. In truth, there is no release or 
bondage, nor any one who is bound or released. Both the 
Indi vidual self (Jiva) and the Creator of the Universe (Ishwara) 
are calves begotten by the Kamdlienu (cow) of MAya. Both may 
enjoy the milk of duality to their hearts’ content, but it is non- 
duality (Adwaita) alone which is true. If you cite the case of even 
those who take Ibe world to be illusory, acting in it like other 
beings, we reply that though such persona do move and act in 
the world, yet they know its real nature and do not, like the 
ignorant, believe themselves to be bound by it. Those who 
tb ; nk knowledge of the true nature of things to be a disease con¬ 
suming one's vitals, are wise indeed ! What is there which they 
will not utter. Bharata and others, spoken of as knower* of 
Brahma in the Puranas, did not give up eating and other duties Of 
life, only they cut off all sense of attachment to them.” (Panchdasl 
Ghittra Oipa Parkarana, abstracted.) 

Lastly, Vushishtha makes all duality and all differentiation 
of uartfe and form to b**due to the will (saukalpa) of the 


>tf xi&rpA Purusha in the cosmos and of man in every-day 
life, In truth Brahman is above time, space and causality v 
out like one seeing objects in a dream, he sees within 
himself diversity of name and form, and because he sees it 
he becomes this diversified world, like a dreamer identifying 
himself with the objects of ilia dream. Time, space and causality 
appear j,o exist in him in somo indescribable manner. With 
his sankalpa springs forth this world first in its subtle and 
then ia its gross form. With the will to appear manifold, 
ho appears manifold. As soon as ho wills, ** I shall 
multiply and be this world,’’ he becomes so. First arises 
the will, the sankalpa, then the subtle body, which, becoming 
intensified, becomes the gross body. In this way when he 
wills, ‘*1 shall see,” he sees with eyes. When he wills, M I 
shall hear,” ears come forth, and so on, with the other organs 
of perception and action. Memory follows, the gross which 
was evolved from will, appears to be outside it. In truth, 
there is nothing outside the seer, it is his own mind which 
has made it appear so. Bis own mind it i9 which gives one 
the name of Brahmd, another of Vishnu, a third of Siva, a 
fourth this, a fifth that, and makes him avoid one thing 
and take to another. But like a phantom causing needless 
fear to a child till he knows that it is a mere phantom, 
a creation of his own imagination, the world binds the self 
so long he doe9 not know it to be a phantom of his own 
creation ; when he knows it to be so, the world does not bind him 
and he becomes released. In truth nothing is over created. 
All creation is a mere appearance in Brahman, due to his 
owr'M4y£ or SaktL There is therefore only one means of 
release from the world, viz,, complete suppression of all action 
of the mind, complete forgetfulness of the visible through 
complete extinction of all notion of the “ I” and “mine.” For 
those who do so, the world ceases to exist as such and Brahman 
alone exists. All multiplicity and diversity is thus as much in 
the tfiiscl of the Supreme as Unity, ” I am one, may I be many,” 
and it becomes many. Hi - first evolution is Mahat (conscious¬ 
ness), then Ahank&ra (ogoism), then the five Tanra&tr&s (the 
elements of sound, touch, form, taste and smell in their causal 
state, then the live organs of perception, and the five of action, 
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l-5^knd then the live gross elements of ether, air, fire, water and earth. 
The 3 e mingle i a various proportions and from thorn are evolved 
various forms each according to its kdma (will-desire) and (karma) 
deeds The Supreme Being (I3rahma) pervades all as Sat (exist¬ 
ence), Chit intelligence and ananda (bliss). In unconscious 
beiugs He is latent. Tn conscious beings He exists in a more 
manifested condition. There is nothing which does not partake 
of His energy. “Having created it, He entered it,” The uni¬ 
verse lives in Brahman, moves in Him, has its being in Him, and 
Anaiiv merges into Him. This is the final declaration of the 
Upanishada. 

What then is the Jiva or the individual soul ? Is it Brahman 


Himself or a part or a reflection of Brahman ? 


The Jiva -the in** Says the Upanishad : <c Just as from a blazing 


dividual self. 


fire fly sparks not different from the fire 
Itself, even so, my dear, are various entitles 


produced from tbe Indestructible.'’’ (Mundaka Upanishad, Chap¬ 
ter 11-1.) On the other hand, ‘just as the Sun though one in the 
heavens appears to be many because of its reflection in water, even 
so Brahman though one, becomes many because, of His abiding in 
various bodies ’* When the individual self Joses all consciousness 
of his being other than the Supreme self, then cease all distinction 
of image and object. This is the reflection theory the bimba 
prati bimba v&da of the Sastras. 

The avachcdyavackedaka vdda) ays down that all limitation 
in the self is due to the conditions of time, space and causality, 
which are, however, imaginary, being mere forms of the mind like 
those in a dream, and that to realize the absolute it is necessary 
to merge the mind into the absolute. The ajdtavdda holds that 
the individual self was never produced, and that in reality nothing 
has been caused, nor is there any bondage or release- 

These are the various theories current among Indian Vedacbins 
to explain the individuation of self, The followers of the San- 
khya, the Nyaya and other dualiafcic schools believe in a plurality 
of souls, created by or evolved from the Supreme Self as alreadv 
stated, and posit an All-wise, Omnipotent Creator. The old 
ditlicuity can, however, scarcely be said to have been solved 
either by Sankara’s vivartavdda or by the other Vedantin’s bimba , 
ot utfsti srtitiy or the pavinama or junamvadu, because from the 


very conditions of the human intellect, which is bound up with 
time, space and causality, we must for ever remain ignorant of 
that iltnitless unknowable newer which is ever changing iu form, 
but never in substance. 

We must-, therefore, as pointed out by Vidytlranya, either 
accept our ignorance as a fact and try to re- 


The result ot the move it by Sarnydgdarshana (true knowledge), 
enquiry. which Is the way of the Vedanta, and realize, 

by complete introspection (Samadhi), the unity 
of the individual arul th. Supreme seifs as taught in the Upani- 
shad;?, and not carry argument into spheres where it should 
not bo carried, or lapse into a comfortless materialism which 
leaves no place for moral responsibility or immortality or God, 
The Vedanta is not atheistic merely because it does not be¬ 
lieve in anything limited by time, space and causality, be it 
a personal God, or a power of nature, however exalted. On 
the contrary, it seeks to realize that which is beyond all, 
the essence of all, the substratum of all, and the one without 
a second which transcends all attributes. If it defines it as “ nett, 
neti “not this, not this,” or describes it in the neuter gender, 
it does so because to describe it as this or that, will be to bring it 
Within the phenomenal. On the other hand, to ascribe to it either 
the masculine or the feminine gender would be ascribing to it the 
relation of sex, which does not belong to it. It therefore wisely 
declares Brahman “to be beyond both the known as well as* 
the unknowu,” (Kenopanishad, II. 3,) “from whence all speech 
with the mind turns away, unable to reach it.” (Taifcreya Upani- 
shad, 114.) It takes man as he is and seeks to restore him to his 
true condition of unity with Brahman. This Brahman is realized 
as “ asti “is,” or (ens). Such a realization is not to be 
accomplished by discussion, but by samadhi or contemplation. 
1 Santo ayam atina ’ (this atma is silence) is the final declaration of 
the Ved&nta. “ When all the five senses, together with the roind^ 
are at rest and the Buddhi (intellect) does not move, that is 
declared to bo the supreme state.” (Kath: VI —10.) 41 When 
all the fetters of the heart are broken, and all doubts are des¬ 
troyed, then the mortal becomes immortal. * When all desires 
thet abide in the heart have ceased, then does the mortal 
attain to the iimportal in this very life.” (Ibid, U and if}.) “ As 
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rivers flowing into the sea disappear, leaving all came and form 


behind, oven so the knower of Lirahm .n, freed from name and form, 
attains to that Supreme Puruaha which transcends all.” (Munda- 
ka Upanishad, HI—II—8.) So declare the Upanishads : “That 
supreme goal, 1 ’ says Vashishtha, (< is reached only by silence, 
Having attained to it the empire of the world is worth a straw.” 
The release of the Veddnta is thus not vhe attainment of anything 
new or unusual, nor is it, as has been supposed, total extinction, 
but, release from the bondage of the conditioned and the manifesta¬ 


tion of the true nature of the self which had become obscured under 


the influence of illusion. It is not total extinct,ion, for it ought 
to be sharply distinguished from the state of deep sleep where 
one loses all consciousness. In the released state the soul does 
not have specific cognition, not on account of Avid y a, but 
because then there is no second which it could be conscious of. 
tts condition then is one of complete non-division from Brahman 
and not like that of Brahman, It is then free, calm, devoid of all 
manlfoldnesg or duality, verily Brahman itself, Brahman is the 
only reality, the world is an unreality, and the jiva is no other 
than Brahman. This is the finale of the Veddnta. The goal of all. 
that is, within the sphere of speech and thought is the condition 
whero one oognizes nothing outside himself. This is that universal 
forgetfulness which transcends the intellect.. Extremes meet and 
the ordinary man of the world nil stakes such a condition to be 
one bordering upon madness or idiocy. The absence of specific 
cognition does not, however, mean the absence of all cognition. 
On the contrary, as Patanjali, the author of the Yoga Sutras, 
says, the seer whoa he abides in his own nature, is cognition 

itself, He has then nothing different from himself to cognize.a 

condition which only those who have reached it, can realize. 

Absolute uuifcy being the final declaration of Hindu philosophy, 
the Supreme and the Individual Selfs, and the world could not, 
therefore, according to it b-> different from each other, but ulti¬ 
mately resolvable into one. 

The individual soul is different from Brahman, because of 
its contact with limiting adjuncts. It can therefore be only spoken 
Of na identical wit£ Brahmau with reference to its true condL 
tion, when after having purified itself with knowledge, it be¬ 
comes one with Brahman. This is called the Satyd bheduvddtt) 
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or nor -difference tn the true condition, and 
, When therefore the Ved&uta says that there is 
, hearer, or cognizer but He, it refers, not to the 
every-day life, but to the Pannartliika rnttA the 
(true condition), where all that exists is resolved into sat . 
* ‘ The fiction of the creation of Jiva (the individual soul) from 
Brahman,’' says Vashishtha, “ is a fiction resorted to for 
the purpose of elucidating the nature of the Jiva as not different 
from Brahman In this manner the Jiva is also considered to be a 
part of Brahman, though it is in reality identical with the latter.” 
(YogaVaahishthaNirvana Prakarna II, ChapterhS8,verse 1.) “Just 
as there is no difference between the Supreme and the individual 
"self, so there is no difference between the Individual self and the 
n\:ud, nor between karma and the body. Karma is body. It is the 
mind, the I, the individual self. That Jiva is the Supreme Intelli¬ 
gent self of all. This is the essence of all teaching,” (Yoga 

Vashishtha Uttapati Prakarna, Chapter 65.) 

“ They who apprehend the Jiva (soul) who is enveloped in the 

three cases of fire, water and earth, who has the three attributes 
of goodness, passion and darkness for his characteristics, 
to be the Lord Ishwara, partaking of the very nature of the 
Supreme, become objects of great regard in the world. That 
which is dreamless slumber (samprasada), whose body is this 
universe, that which knows all the worlds here, that in which 
the embodied soul rests and gratifies the deities (the senses), ia 
Brahman, the effulgent eternal. Becoming pure' in heait the 
yogin beholds' that in the soul.” (Moksha Dbaraina, Chapters 
245 and 246.) Just as the ether (akasa) though one, is seen 
having various colors—blue, black, &c.,-even so the self which 
is one, is seen by those under illusion to be separate in every 
creature. All that is hero is one. He is Achhyuta (Brahma), 
nothing else here is. Ho is I, He is Thou, He is all this, do 
thou relinquish this illusion of diversity.” (Vishnu Pursna, 

_9.22 and 23.) The arguments against the identity of the 

Supreme and the individual souls that on this hypothesis 
there would be no world, that all distinction, of release and 
bondage, of karma and its results, of various classes and 
grades of beings, of society and its relations would disappear, is 
answered by saying that the Adwaita does not- deny distinction in 
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%© oramary condition of life. In that, condition the Jiva and 
the world are different from Brahman. But the Vedanta is not 
for those who believe in the reality of the world, but for those 
who wish to rise above it, 

“ All this business of I and Mine,” says the Vishnu Purana, 
“is due to illusion. The Supreme is not an object of speech. 
The Individual self Is the lord of the senses. By acquiring 1 
knowledge it becomes released. It then becomes one with the 
Supreme. Its difference :is due to illusion. When knowledge 
is acquired, and all souse of diversity is gone, what will 
the difference of the Individual and the Supreme soul which 
does not in fact exist, do ? : > (Part VT, Chapter 7.) 

Indian philosophers do not generally question the existence 


of the soul or its immortality. Both these 


Modern tendencies, are tbe accepted doctrines of almost all 


schools of thought in India, except the 


Cbarvakas and the Jains. The dispute between them is as to its 
identity with God, or whether it U one self which is in all, or a 
plurality of seifs. Prom the time of the UpanUh&ds down to most 
modern times, it Is the belief of every Hindu that the body only dies, 
not the soul. * 4 There is no destruction of the individual self. The 
body alone dissolves away. The creature that dies only goes to an¬ 
other body. His dissociation from this combination of five elements 
(body) is its death. The self though not seen after the destruction 
of the body, is not extinguished, but like tire without fuel lives 
inspace. Wrappedindiverse forms, itgoes frombodyto body, unseen 
by ordinary men, but is perceived by those who with a keen intelligence 
pevoeivG It.by it. n (Mah&bh&rataM >k.iha Dharma, Chapter 187.) it 
la only In modern times that materialism has come largely into vogue, 
and* that also, among the educated classes of India under the influence 
of modern, education. The mass of our people are not materi¬ 
alists. They all believe in a soul distinct from the body surviving 
it after death, and all their acts of religion and charity, all their 
oblations and gifts in honor of the dead, are dictated by no other 
consideration. Heaven and hell and future life are to them as stern 
realities as is their present life on earth. Not so universal is the 
belief of the educated classes. Most of them outwamiiy couform 
to the religion of their ancestors, but being ignorant of its very 
first principles, either despise it or do nqt care for it. To them th$ 
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not agnostics, nor can they be said to be atheists; for, unlike the 
aga03tie$ of other countries, they never think over the problems of 
life nor take the trouble of arriving at any conclusion, oven though 
it be a confession of ignorance. All that they do, is not to trouble 
themselves about these things at all,, and because they never think 
about them, those acts of charity and mercy and kindness, which 
are common among their less* educated brethren, are seldom seen 
among them. Learned in science which tells them of a vast rhythm 
of processes where nature cancels herself, the idea of an .Omnipotent 
and Omniscient God, behind the phenomena of nature seems to be 
either absurd or superfluous, and thus to them responsibility to 
any power other than earthly power, or any life beyond the present, 
is unreal. This want of faith results in leaving in the lives of most 
of them a void which they find it difficult to fill up, especially in 
the waning years of life. V religious life, a life in which the 
question of man’s destiny hereafter is not treated lightly, but 
receives the serious attention it deserves, where behind the ever- 
changing phenomena of consciousness, is recognized'a power ever 
present, ever permanent, and where everything is'made to conform 
to tbat power, may seem to be a life of sentimentalism to men 
of modern time3, but that it is the only life worth living has been 
the conviction of the wisest and best of India in all times and 
circumstances. 

We have aeon that bo the Indian philosopher neither the world 


as world, nor the individual soul as such, 
has any reality. God alone is true. But the 


God. 


Upantshads first declare God to be that from 
which the origin, subsistence and dissolution of the world pro- 
j ceed, then as Truth (satyam), (gyanam) knowledge and (auantain) 
infinity, and finally as “ mfi, netf,” not this, not this. 

But which of these is true V All. Two with reference 
to the world, in truth the last. Says the VkiMbh&rata: 
*• He from whom this universe has sprung, Him by knowing 
whom persons of cleansed soul cross this ocean of life, Him 
who has not been declared by Vedic mantras and words, Him 

9 

1 shall now indicate. . . Himself liberated from the several 

kinds of taste, scent, sound, touch and form * He is incap 
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abii* of being grasped by the senses, unmanifest, without color, 
the One. He has creatod the five objects of senses for his crea¬ 
tures. He is neither male nor female, nor neuter, neither existent 
nor non-existent. Only those that are acquainted with Brahman 
behold Him,” (Moksha Dharma, Chaptered.) 

“ Indeed, Brahman, as perceived, may appear to be red, white, 
black, brown or bright, But neither on the . earth, nor in the 
sky, nor in the waters of the ocean is there anything like 
it. Neither in the stars, nor in the lightning, nor in the 
clouds is its form to be seen ; nor is it visible in the atmos¬ 
phere, nor in the deities, nor in the moon, nor in the 
sun. Neither in the Rik, nor among the Yajus, nor among 
the Atharvans, nor aruoug the pure Samans, is it to be 
found. Verily, O king, it is not to be found in Rathantara 
or Varhadrathan nor in great sacrifices. Incapable of being 
compassed and beyond the reach of the limited intellect, oven 
the Universal Destroyer, after the Dissolution, is himself 
lost in it. Incapable of being gazed at, it is subtle as the 
edge of a ra/or and grosser than mountains. It is the 
basts upon which everything is founded; it is ■unchangeable ; 
!*. is this visible (universe) ; it is vast ; it is delightful. 
Creatures have all sprung from it and are to return "to it. 
tree from all kinds of duality, it is manifest as the universe 
c Hi alt-pervading. Men of learning say that it is without 
any change, except in the language used to describe it. They 
are emancipated that are acquainted with that in which 
this universe is established.” (Mahflbhlirata Udyoga Parra 
Chapter 43.) 

The Sastras have always viewed God, as saguna (possessed 
of the attributes of Omniscience, Omnipotence, &c.), as well as 
nirguna without attributes; as beyond the range of speech and 
thought, not this, not this— as that which remains after negation 
of everything finite. The former is for worship or devotion in 
ordinary life, the latter for the stage of realization of the highest 
self. For those who canuot attain to the latter, worship of the 
former Is enjoined as preliminary to the highest realization. 
I.msmthe Gita, Krishna tells Arjuua that though those who 
meditate upon the imperishable, the Indefinable, the Unmani- 
fest, the Omnipresent, the Unthinkable, the Unchangeable, the 
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^ie, the Eternal, having subdued all the senses, always 
equauimou<? ; Intent on the welfare of all beings, reach Myself. Yet 
greater is the double of those whoso thoughts are set upon the 
unmanifeat, for the path of the unmanifest is very hard for the 
embodied to reach. Therefore fix thy mind upon Me, place thy 
intellect in Me and thou shall no doubt live hereafter in Me, 
If thou art unable to fix thy thought steadily upon Me, then do thou 
by practice of steadiness of mind seek to roach Me, O Dhananjaya ! 
If thou art not equal to practice, then do thou be bent upon per¬ 
forming action for My sake. Even by doing action for My sake, 
thou sbalt attain to perfection. If thou art unable even to do 
this, then, devoting thyself to Me, do thou be self-controlled and 
abandon the fruit of all action unto Me.’* (Chapter 12, 3—11.) 
Tins l> true devotion which even the greatest advocates of non- 
duality have always preached and practised. Worship of God 
with attributes (aaguna upasna) is a prominent feature In both 
the earlier as well as in later sastric literature. The Jpanishads 
by inculcating the various meditations upon the person in the eye, 
in the lotus of the heart, in the sun, the udgitha, &e., mean to 
steady the mind for tbe final portion of Brahtnavidya, the reali¬ 
zation of absolute unity. The Mah&bh&rata is also full of 
devotion to Vishnu as the Supreme Creator, Preserver and De* 
stroyer of the Universe. “Adored He adores, worshipped he 
worships. He la always worshipped in work. Those persons 
who are devoted to Him become freed from all calamity and fear 
in proportion to their devotion. Ye foremost of ascetics, even 
this is the path chat I show unto you. I bow my bead in reverence 
unto that Lord of the Universe, that Graudsire of all the worlds,** 
Again in reply to the question of Yudhishthira as to who was tbe 
one god of the world, who was the sole refuge of all, by worship¬ 
ping whom man obtains the highest good, what religion was the 
foremost of all religions, Bhishma said that by always worship¬ 
ping with reverence and devotion that immutable Being (Vishnu), 
by meditating upon Him, by singing His praises, bowing unto 
Him, performing sacrifices unto Him, by uttering the glory of 
Him who is without beginning, end or destruction, Who ia the 
Supreme Lord of all the world, Who is the Master and Controller 
o« the Universe, one sucecodb in transcending sorrow. Even 
tkis { in my judgment, is the foremost of all religions, i.e,, on© 
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ouid always worship with devotion and a in" the praises of U»e 
locus-eyed Vishnu.” (Mahnbbsirata Anusahsana Purva, Chapters 
148 and 14V.) 


In the Puranas also it is declared that that siogle-minded 
devotion in which the devotee entirely forgets himself in the object 
of his devotion, is the only road to bliss. Says Prahlada to 
his fellow muras “ To those who seo no happiness in the 
enjoyments of this fleeting world, looking uporf all as one’s 
Own seif, is the only moans of happiness, and that is the 
worship of the Eternal. All this is a manifestation of the 
Supreme, do you therefore look upon all with an equal eye and 
your troubles will bo over. When confined by his father in a cave 
in the ocean he meditated upon Vishnu as the self of all, as 
That in which the universe was woven like warp and woof, as 
Xnat which was all, which was in all, and which was the refuge 
of all, til! ae became That which he was meditating upon and 
realised himself as Vishnu himself, as pervading all, as the 
eternal, the uodeoayed, the Supreme self, the Primeval Purusha.” 
(Vishnu Purana 1, Chapter 9.) This Is the consummation of 
Bhakti or devotion, and the consummation of knowledge is no 


The Bhagvaf, the most popular book of devotion to Vishnu, 
opens with the following verse : « We bow to That Who is beyond 
nil, Who is truth itself, Whose light dispels the mists oHllusion, 
in Whom the creation, preservation and destruction of the uni¬ 
verse, illusory in themselves, appear as true, like a mirage 
in a forest, Who is all intelligence, Whose nature oven the wisest 
fail to understand and Who imparted the Vedas to the lirst seer 
(Brahma),” (Book l, Chap. , verse 1.) In another place it is said : 

The great truth is the Pure, Perfect, Unchangeable Intelligence 
which is the same in and out. That is the significance of the 
word • Bhagvat ’ (Lord) styled by the sages as Vasudeo. All else 
is a moro name.” [Ibid, Book 5, Chapter 12.) For purposes of 
devotion the Lord is contemplated in various forms according to the 
needs ot those who meditate upon Him. “ May that God be pro¬ 
pitious unto me who, although himself possessing no form or 
name, yet ior extending His grace to those who worship 
at 11 5 loet ’ ,jU,i(es varlous forms, assumes various names, and 
performs arious actions.” (Book 6 , Chapter 4.) ”0 God! Thou 
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Thy two-fold manifestation, one under M&yd and 
the other without it, is unknown to us. 0 Source of ail good 
fortune ! may my mind cherish Thy excellence, iny tongue chant 
Thy glory, my body do Thy work. 'Without Thee J do not sock 
heavenly bliss, nor the empire of the whole world, nor tha 
status of Brahma, nor siddkis (powers) of \foga, nor even emancipa¬ 
tion itself. I pine for a sight of Thee like an unhedged bird pining 
for its mother, a hungry calf for its dam, or a young wife for her 
absent lord.” (76/d, Book (J, Chapter li.) This dual system meets 
ail human needs. Every one cannot at once rise to the Absolute 
and the Unconditioned. He must purify his mind by devotion 
to a conditioned and manifested idea', till it is lit to reach the 
unconditioned. Worship of images or in temples of various forms 
of the deity, has no other meaning, and is enjoined nob for those 
who can contemplate Him in his true nature, but foP those )©,*» 
advanced than they. Hinduism thus has a place for men of every 
stage of development, high and low, The highest- philosopher 
will find ia it as much to meditate upon as the simplest rustle. 
But if our philosophy teaches absolute unity of Godhead, it 
does not also tell us to forget distinction in every-day life, nor 
worship or bow to all without discrimination. This is a 
mistake into which those who do not realize its true import 
are likely to fall. Says Principal Caird in his Philosophy 
of Religion “In the Brahmanie conception of God it is not 
only impossible for the spirit of man to Unci permanent satis- 
faction, but it is one which if carried to its logical results, na¬ 
turally gives rise to a reaction. Tt» seems at first sight difficult 
to understand how a religion in which the idea of God la reached 
by rising above all that is finite and sensible, should be 
associated with a gross polytheistic worship and fatalistic 
morality such as we know to be the characteristic of Brah¬ 
manism. If God be coDceLved of as the Being which lies behind 
and is simply the negation of the phenomenal world, how shall 
wo account for the seeming deification of almost every object 
in that world, the heavenly orbs, the material elements, plants, 
animals rivers, the Indus, the Ganges, the Lotus flower, etc. ? 
How shall we account for the unbridled license of a sensuous 
idolatry which, nGt content with actual existence, invents a 
thousand monstrosities, incongruous and offensive shapes and 




symbols as expressions of the Divine ? Or, again, ho 
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a conception of God which would seem naturally to lead to 
an ascetic morality and a life of abstraction from the gratifica¬ 
tion of sense, have, as its practical result, a social system in 
which the grossest impurities are not only permitted, but per¬ 
petrated under the sanction of religion ? The answer is that 
a- pantheistic rather co.mlo conception of God such as that 
of Brahmanism, not only offers no hindrance to idolatry and 
Immorality, but may be said to lead them. b.> a logical necessity.’ 1 
vPagea 320, 321.) Now nothing can bo more apart from the spirit 
of Hinduism than that its highest philosophy should lead to 
fetich worship or gross immorality or sensuality. The sastras 
have repeatedly laid down that “ there are two forms of Brnh 
man, that which is embodied and that which is unembodied. 
That whielf is embodied, is unreal and perishable; that which is 
unembodied, is real and permanent. After this comes the teaching, 
not thin, not this*. There is nothing further than this. Its name is 
Truth of Truth. The Pranas (sense-organs) are true. But it is True 
of the True n (Brihad Aranyka Upanishad, Chapter 4, verses 1 
and 6.) Again, “ there is no image of Him whose name is great 
glory. 1 (Sw^taswatara ITpainehad, Chapter 4, veree 12.) u There 
is no effect of Him nor organ of sense. None is equal to or 
greaoer than Him, His supreme power is manifold. His nature 
is the power of thought and action. There is no Lord of Him, 
nor ruler in the world, nor any sign. He is the cause of causes, 
the Lord of the senses, There is no begetter of Him, no master.’* 
{Uriel, Chapter 6, verses 8 and 9.) 

To say that the various forms in which God is worshipped are 
real, is therefore not true As has been repeatedly said, it is the 
sakJca chandra nyaya of tbe sastras. Just as the lunar digit on the 
day of ohe new moon is not at once visible and the branch of a tree 
is pointed out to the beholder to look at steadily and when his atten¬ 
tion Is fixed to lb, he sees the moon easily, even so is the worshipper 
told to worship some concrete object, and when his mind is steadied 
over it, to rise above it to the more abstract, The concrete be it a 
river, a tree, ox* stone, or man, or angel, or God, is a manifestation 
of the Divine Impersonal. But like all manifestation, it is perish¬ 
able. Therefore, Hinduism instead of leading its follower from the 
abstraettothe concrete, leads him upwards from the concrete to 


of its nonduality. It is because those who worship images do not 
rise above them, that their further progress is stopped. But 
for that philosophy is not responsible. The ordinary mind 
requires a concrete image of God, and Hinduism offers to it 
the worship of Vishnu under his many incarnations, or of Siva 
or of purga, but it ever sets before it that highest of ideals the 
Nirgma (impersonal), Brahman. “ In wood and stones is found 
the God of the ignorant, in the gods of the heavens of those more 
advanced. But of the wise God is verily in their hearts, and 
just as in their hearts so Ho is in all other hearts.” “One God 
is hidden in all beings, He pervades all, is the innermost soul of 
all. He is the Lord of all actions, the abode of all, the witness, 
the intelligent One, devoid of attributes.” (Swetaswatara Upanl- 
?had5—IT.) In the same way Hindu philosophy does not lead 
to sensualism or immorality nor inculcate license. Emphatically 
do the Upanisbads tell us, 14 Ono who has not ceased from 
evil ways, who is not of a peaceful disposition, who is not 
ever watchful, whose mind is not calm, cannot reach Him even 
by knowledge.” (Kathopanishad, 2—23 ) And the history of 
those who have trodden this path, shows that not only hp-d 
they to abstain from evil and lead pure and holy lives, but 
to be devoted to the good of all, to love all as their own selves. 
And it would be as wrong to charge the true philosophy of 
India with what we see in it now, as to charge the teachings of 
Christ with what we see in Christian countries now-a-days. Can 
we logically charge the Christianity of Christ with the wars, Inquisi¬ 
tions, burning of witches, and torture of men of science which dis¬ 
figured European history in the past ? 

Contradictory attributes are ascribed to God in the sastras, 
because it is impossible to describe Him in human language. 11 He 
is far, yet,near. He sees without eyes, hears without ears, grasps 
without hands, moves without feet, knows all, and is yet beyond the 
mind : comprehends all, and is yet beyond the intellect. He 
moves the vital forces, and yet is unmoved. He is sat the 
manifest, and the asaf, nor yet even both. He has eyes, hands, 
heads, feet everywhere. He encompasses alb He presides over 
all the senses, and Is yet beyond them. He bears all, and is yet 
unattached. He has no attributes, and yet enjoys all the attributes. 
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is inside as well as outside all He is 
immoveable. undivided, yet divided." All those descriptions, 
however, only seek to convey some idea, remote though it be, of 
That which is beyond the sphere of speech and thought, which is the 
innermost self of all. All attributes can be predicated of Him, 
because without Him as substratum there can be no attributes; and 
yet in bis true nature no attributes can be predicated of Him, and 
negation of all that wo perceive by the senses or the mind is only 
possible. And yet that which is loft after negation of all that is 
Unite, is not a vacuum or void or nothing ( 8unya ), but a something 
which only those who devote themselves to Him know. The 
language of mysticism has been the same In the east as in the 
west. It could not be otherwise. Dionysius the Areopagite 
says that “the Absolute Truth is neither soul nor intellect, nor 
has it imagination, opinion, reason, or intelligence ; nor is it 
reason or intelligence, nor is it spoken or thought. It is neither 
number nor order, nor magnitude nor littleness, nor equality 
nor inequality, nor similarity nor dissimilarity It neither 
stands nor moves, nor rests. It is neither essence nor time, 
nor eternity." Jacob Booheme describes “Primal love as that 
which may fitly be compared to nothing ; for it is deeper than 
anything, and is as nothing with respect to all things, for as mrch 
as it is not comprehended by any one of then. And because it 
Is nothing respectively, It is therefore free from all things, and 
is thaj only good which man cannot utter or express what is 
there, there being nothing to which it may be compared to or to 
express it by." The last word of philosophy and religion is therefore 
Silence, "Let one take to Silence and not let even his mind hot: 
withdraw yourself from the Visible, retire into your ovmself, 
your ownself is Brahman." This is the conclusion of the sastras 
on tbf> nature of God. 

The highest Indian philosophy is thus a philosophy of unity 
of the world and the individual self in God. The dispute among 
Indian philosophers is not about the existence of God, for most 
of them believe in it, and even Kapila, the author of the 
Sankhya system, did not In saying that the existence of Ishwara 
(God) was not proved, imply that He did not exist, but that His 
existence was not established by the ordinary means of proof 
employed in human knowledge. Those who look upon Him 
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as the creator of the world, as the dispenser of the fruit of 
action, as the Lord of all and the jiva as a being, bis emanation or 


part are also right to a certain extent; but not completely* 
Uolatively, duality is true. Ultimately, nou-duality is true. This 
is the conclusion of the oastras. 

HE.—The Law of Karma, Free Will and Liberty. 

The queflt on of the freedom of the will does not exercise the 
Indian mind to the same extent as it does the western mind. Here 
the result of past karma is as much an article of faith as the 
inll 1 ico of exertion. “Some enter the womb for ussuining now 
bodies, others become inanimate objects according to their work, 
according to their knowledge ’ 5 (Kathopanishad 5—7.) Attached 
where his mind is to, there he goes according to his karma. Having 
enjoyed,the fruit of hib karma there, he comes back again to this 
world for performing karma. But this is for the person of desire, 
tor him who has no desire, who is free from desire, whose desire 
has been faiiillcd, and whose desire is in the self, his vital airs do 
not leave the body. Being Brahman himself he attaint* to Brah¬ 
man.” (Brihad Aranyaka Up. 0-4-6.) This is the law of Karma . 
There are three kinds of Karma, sancMt (accumulated), prarabdha 
(now bearing fruit) and dgdmi (that which is to bear fruit hereafter.) 
AU action leaves its resultant impression upon the mind. This is 
called VfanA whose accumulated load determines one’s future and 
shapes his character and happiness or misery in life. But there 
uiay be other tendencies latent in him. Only that which was power, 
ful attracted to it its like, and the whole assumed a shape capable 
of determining the future of the individual in one life. And yot 
he has always in him that by which he can modify the result 
of past tam*. If he acts up to it. the karmd'U modUled from 
bad to good, and is finally destroyed. Exertion is as potent a 
factor iu influencing one’s future as destiny. This is the well 
established doctrine of both Hindu religion and Hindu philosophy. 
Avidya, kama and karma (error, desire ,and karma) are the three 
postulates of existence. All creation is due to these, Even at the 
end of a cycle of creation, the karmas of embodied beings 
remain in their subtle form to fructify at the next cycle. It is 
exertion that brings the hidden tendencies for good into play 
aaid brings about change resulting in the highest knowledge which 
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ns up all karma , except that which is bearing fruit anti 
re incarnation. 

European philosophers did not hitherto believe in the doctrine 
of karma. Bub now they are showing a tendency to regard the 
Hindu view as not quite Untenable- Says Huxley : 4 ‘ The moral and 
intellectual essence of man does veritably pass from one .fleshly 
tabernacle to another, and does really transmigrate from genera- 
tlon to generation. In the new-born infant the character of the stock 
lies latent, and the Ego is little more than a bundle of poten¬ 
tialities. But, very early these become actualities; from child¬ 
hood to age, they manifest themselves in dullness or bright¬ 
ness, weakaess or strength, viciousness or uprightness ; and with 
each feature modiiied by confluence with another, if by no¬ 
thing else, the character passes on to its incarnation in new 
bodies. 

“ The Indian philosophers called character, as thus defined, 

‘ Karma.’ It is this Karma which passed from life to life and 
linked them in the chain of transmigrations-; and they held that, it 
is modiiied in each life, not merely by confluence of parentage, but 
by its own acts. They were, in fact, strong believers in the theory, 
so much disputed just at present, of the hereditary transmission 
of acquired characters. That the manifestation of the tendencies 
of a character may be greatly facilitated, or impeded, by condi¬ 
tions, of which self-discipline, or the absence of it, arc among the 
most important, is indubitable; but that the character itself is 
modified in this way is by no means so certain ; it is not so .sure 
that the transmitted character of an evil-lover is worse, or that of 
a righteous man better, than that which he received. Indian 
philosophy, however, did not admit of any doubt on this subject; 
the belief in the influence of conditions, notably of self-discipline 
on the Karma, was not merely a necessary postulate of its theory of 
retribution, but it presented tho only way of escape from the 
endless round of transmigrations. 0 (Huxley’s Evolution and 
Ethics, pages 01 03.) 

The doubt raised by ETuxiey does not seera to be correct, 
Cor not only is the manifestation of the tendencies of a charac¬ 
ter facilitated or ^impeded by self-discipline, or the absence 
of it, but even the transmitted character of an evil-doer can be 
changed for the better by a pure life. M The current of our 
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“ is Mowing’ between the two channels 
of good and evil. It is only by our own exertion that wo can turn 
it towards good. If the mind is directed towards right, it takes its 
course towards right. The belief tnat man is guided by destiny 
and only acts as he is led to, is a delusion, It is one’s own 
exertion which secures to him what he aims at.” 

“ The gods,*’ says the Mahj&bMrata, “ do not watch over one, 
stick in hand, like a shepherd watching a Jlock of sheep. Those 
whom they wish to protect they incline towards good deeds. n 
“ One'8 own exertion is the soil and destiny (the sum of one’s acts 
in previous birth) is the seed. The harvest grows from the union 
of both. The luminous bodies in the firmament, the sun, the moon, 
the winds, even Vishnu himself, the gods, rishis, royal sages,—have 
all attained to their high status through evolution by dint of their 
own exertions. Man’s powers, if properly exercised, follow hie 
destiny, but destiny alone is incapable of conferring any good. 
Where exertion is wanting, destiny does not help the man who is 
steeped in ignorance and avarice. There is no inherent power in 
destiny, When one’s own exertion is put forth, then does destiny 
show its hand.” iMah&bhAr&ta Anusahsana Parva Chapter 0.) It 
is a disregard of this teaching of tho Sastrasthafc has ind uced that 
apathy in our people which has proved their ruin on so many 
occasions. On the contrary, if in spiritual as well as in temporal 
matter, the dictum of the Sastras as to the v alue of exertion had been 
followed, the Hindus would not have been the people they now are. 
We have made ourselves what wo are, and it lies with ourselves to 
make or mar our future. It is wrong to lay the fatalism which is 
now so largely met with among our people at the door of the Sas- 
tras. They have ever applauded a life of action as much for the 
man of the world as for the aspirant after liberation. The former 
Is as much enjoined to act his part in life well, as the latter to be 
devoted to the good of all. Had inaction (tamas) been the creed of 
the Rishis, Krishna would not have preached the gospel of disin¬ 
terested performance of duty at the field of Kurukshetra, nor San¬ 
kara made efforts to infuse vitality into the spirit of Hinduism, 
nor later religious reformers to fight against error and dogma, 
nor would Yudhishthira, Asoka, Vikram have ruled their kingdoms 
to make their subjects happy. Human volition modifies the laws of 
nature, not by violating them but using them. Each new action is 
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j\ link in the chain of causation adding with each link of the same 
kind and finally resulting into what constitutes the charaoter of the 
individual. But the first volition, as well as every subsequent one, 
has its true cause in the scheme of the Universal Wind to bring 
about a certain result which both in the life of the indi vidual as 
well as of the nation acts through subordinate agencies, variously 
called gods, the higher powers of nature, or divine beings. The 
difference between the Sastrie view and the western view as to 
freedom of the will and necessity, is that according to the Saatra.s 
acts done under the belief that man is a free agent, are really done 
under the play of impulses which lay dormant, but are roused 
according to the plan of the Universal Mind, while the western view 
does not recognize this, but makes man act without any such 
impulse. And yet the belief In the froedom of the will is a healthy 
belief, for without it man would cease to he the responsible being* 
he should feel himself to be. 


It is said in the Upanishads, {< He to whom ,LTo wishes to lead 
to higher conditions, evea Ho makes him act righteously. M 
'Kanshitki Upaniahad III—8.) It is also said in the Gita, “The 
Lord, OArjuna, resides in the heart of all being?, turning them 
round like puppets on a machine under the influence of His Own 
M;r a. (XVIII. — 01.) This and the doctrine of Karma satisfactorily 
explain the* inequality of conditions in life in the world For 
although God is the dispenser of the fruit of action, yet He does 
ho with reference to the Karma of all creatures and not in depend' 
ently of it. The inequality of condition in the world is not His 
fault, but is due to the merit and demerit earned by each creature 
in each incarnation. It is like rain, which though it waters all seeds 
equally, yet the plant of which it was the seed is only produced 
from it. Therefore, as Krishna says in the Gita, “ 1 serve men as 
they serve me.’ 1 The good become good by doing good, and the 
bad by doing evil. The result of past karma is there, but 
it is capable of being modified by good karma in the present. 
It is the Universal Mind which raises in one good desire and 
m another evil, prompts him to act, though under the belief 
that he is a free agent in all he does. When, however, the in. 
dividual mind briujp itself in full accord with the Divine Mind, 
its acts are thenceforward regulated by the Higher Power without 
its making efforts to regulate them. It is only when it places its 
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individuality in opposition to the Highest Mind that inequality of 
condition with its attendant pain and sorrow arise. All acts are 
caused by desire, which in its turn is due to the action of the 
mind. The mind is in reality one with the individual self, and the 
individual sell with the Supreme Self. If therefore you attune your 
mind to the Supreme Self, its acts will be the acts of the Supreme 
Self, and the question of equality or inequality of worldly condi¬ 
tions will cease to trouble you. Therefore the knower of Brahman 
becomes an Instrument in the hands of the Lord to work out his 
behests. Good uud 8 vil are there in man’s own nature, and the 
current of desire is running both ways. So long as his mind is im* 
perfect he must train it by righteous conduct towards good. Whoii 
he has brought it in unison with the Universal mind and known its 
nature, then action ceases to be action and karma, and with it all 
responsibility disappears. Till then man is responsible for his acts, 
and it is only the sage who can say, “ I feel no joy in having 
done good, nor sorrow in having done evil.” This has unfortunate¬ 
ly been io3t sight of, and the result is that inaction which now 
characterizes the Hindus as a people. 


IV.-The SrMiuuM Bonum, and Bow to Attain it. 

Complete merging of the finite into the infinite, is the realiza¬ 
tion of the embodied self as the self of all. Complete destruc¬ 
tion of all sense of separateness, all sense of I or mine is the goal, 
and various steps are indicated in the Sastras for reaching it. They 
are, however, summed up In the word Ttcnvnciatiini . Says the Upanl- 
shad : <{ They (the rishls) did not attain to immortality through 
offspring or wealth, but through renunciation alone.” The Mah&- 
bhirata also says : ” Without renunciation one does not attain to 
happiness, nor to the Supreme, nor sleeps happy. Let one be 
therefore happy by renouncing everything.” Says also Vashiehtha: 
u They are the greatest of heroes, the greatest of Mahatmas, thq 
greatest of sages, who have subjugated this mind which is bent 
towards objects of sense through avidya « There is only one cure 
for the troubles of this world, the source of all misery, and it is 
the subjugation of one’s own mind. Hear the essence of all knowl¬ 
edge, and after bearing it, ponder well over it. Desire of enjoy¬ 
ment of objects of sen*© is the only bondage here, its remind- 
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ation is release. What is the use of other Saetras, only do this 
much. What appears to you to be pleasurable, do you look upon 
It as fire and poison.’ * (Sfchiti Frakarna, Chapters 35f—4.) it is, 
however, easier to walk on the edge of a sword than to steady 
that which is unsteadier than the wind. The struggle is hard and 
the road rough and the path narrow, And yet there are men 
who have climbed it. These may be one or two in a thousand, but 
that this has been the ideal of the wisest and best of mankind all 


the world over, is undoubted. 

Amidst jarring beliefs and conflicting dogmas, this and this 
alone has been the universal religion in all times everywhere 
Its first injunction is to cease to do evil, The aspirant to the 
goal has next tocuitivate the virtues of adherence to truth, discrimin- 
ation of the fleeting from the permanent, renunciation of objects of 
sense, fortitude in suffering, faith iu a junior teacher, and inteuse 
desire for release. 

“ Absence of pride and hypocrisy, abstention from injury, 
forgiveness, rectitude of conduct, obedient service of teacher, 
purity, reticence, control of the mind, distaste for objects of sense, 
absence of egotism, idealisation of the evils of birth, death, old age 
and disease, non-attachment to sons, wife, house and other things, 
constant equanimity of temper in good and evil fortune, constant 
devotion to Me, love of solitude and distaste for company, constant 
study of works treating of the highest sell, realisation of the object of 
knowledge—-even this is knowledge. All else is ignorance.’ 7 (Bhag- 
vad Gita, Chapter III—7-11.) Through self-exertion, the struggle 
between the higher and the lower natures must be fought out and the 
lower gradually made the organ for the expression of the higher, 
before any success is achieved. Unselfish performance of duty for 
the sake of duty, without regard to the fruit, gradually leads to the 
subordination of the lower to the higher self, first of the family 
circle, then of the society one moves in, then of the country he 
lives in, and liaally of humanity at large. The aim of Ved&nta is 
o bring about such a reconciliation of man’s higher and lower 
natures as to tit him ultimately for the full knowledge of what he is 
and what the world he sees around him is. This knowledge is 
to be acquired by study, possession of a keen intellect, com¬ 
pany of the good, and constant practice of introspection. Just 
as one wishing to sleep has to lie down on a bed and withdraw 



his mind from ail thoughts of the world before he can enjoy 
sound slumber, even so the aspirant for release from the world 
has gradually to withdraw himself from the things of the world. 
And just as the sleeper has to bring his mind to the sleeping 
condition before he can have sleep, even so ha9 the aspirant 
for release to direct hU mind towards the realization of 
tirahma before he can realize it, The first is called Vaivagyci 
(renunciation), and the second, Abhyam (practice). The flr^t Is 
analogous to the dreaming condition, and the latter to the con¬ 
dition of deep slumber of everyday life, There are two paths 
leading to the goal, the path of the Yoga (suppression of the mind) 
and the path of Gyana (realization of unity) by constant practice 
of the thought. “ I am all this” or ‘‘neither I nor this is , Brahma 
alone is.” Some achieve success by one, some by the other. In 
the Sastras both are recognized. The Yoga path is shorter 
though rougher than the Gyana path. There the aspirant has 
either to control his mind through control of the incoming and 
outgoing breath and fix it on the place where the two meet in the 
lotus of the heart or twelve fingers outside the body, or on a parti- 
cular spot in body or a particular object, till he becomes the object 
of his concentration and no specific cognition is left. 

The other path is divided into eeven stages by Vashishtha and 
other text-writers. I quote from my introduction to the Ashta- 
vakra Gita: 

“The first is right desire [subhecha). When man after having 
tasted the pleasures of the senses, finds them all to bo unreal, 
and resulting in nothing but pain, and turns his thoughts 
inwards, he begins to question himself as to what after all 
is this panorama known as the world ; what have I to do in 
it; how far actions which give but fleeting fruits can serve 
ray highest end ; why should I waste my life in taking part 
in this juggler’s show; what should i do to cross this ocean 
of life, and where shall I find bliss which knows of no decay ? 
This i 9 the beginning of right desire. Actuated by it he 
avoids all foolish or idle talk, does not take pleasure in 
the frivolities of ordinary life, loves solitude and avoids 
society, does all the good he can, shuns evil, and does no¬ 
thing which is likely to cause pain to others. His words become 
lull of sweetness aud wisdom, and he begins to havo* love for 
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all. Even this tends to raise him higher than his feliows, and 
brings the god in him into greater prominence. Rut he does 
not stop here. Ou the contrary, wheiever and whenever he 
can, he seeks the company of the wise and the good and 
devotes his time to the study of, and meditation upon, the problems 
of life. Firmly resolved to cross the ocean of the world, he 
constantly lives in the company of those who both by learning 
and practice of 1 ruth, are likely to lead him onwards. Per¬ 


formance of good actions and controlling of the mind and 
senses from running astray, become a part of his nature and 
he enters the second stage known as the Suviehama or right 
meditation. Here he sees what he has to do and what not, 
keeps constant communion with 'his inner self and tries to 
overcome pride, anger, avarice, affection, and all that binds 
him to the world. He is now qualified for the third stage, where 
ho begins to realize, in retirement, the full significance of the 
great sayings, “ Thou art That,” “ t am Brahman.” The next 
step in ronunciaton makes his life more ascetic, his habits simpler, 
and his self-discipline more rigid, til) two kinds of non-attach¬ 
ment dawn upon him. The first is where he sees himself 
neither as the doer of action nor the enjoyer of the fruit 
thereof, nor standing in the way of another doing what pleases 
him. He no longer attaches himself to anything whatever, 

but knows that God ordains all, and that happiness or misery 

is cot of his doing. Realizing that all activity of the manas 
(concrete mind) leads to nothing but misery, he lets it have 
as little work as possible, and prepares himself for fuller 
renunciation of things of the world. Company of the good, 
study and reilection constantly practised, soon lead him on 

to the second stage of nou-attachment, where he finds that 

for him there is nothing left to do but to abide in his owa 
self. All he did in his past inceruations having been uearly 
burnt up by the fire of knowledge and realization of the Infinite, 
he tries to rise above both speech and thought, and betakes 
himself to 3ilonce. The mind does not now run towards things of 
the outside world, but self-centred seeks to merge itself into that 
which is Truth, Infinity and Bliss itself. Should the body fall 
before he has gone further, he has to return to the SaDsara. 
But even then he incarnates in the family of the good, the wise, 


e pious, where the practices of his former life serve to carry 
him onwards. Fn these three stages which intorl&p each other, the 
world does not quite cease to exist though it loses the reality it 
once possessed. Persons who have attained to these three stages, 
act their part in life, but in a spirit of greater tranquillity than 
others. Such men .serve as beacon lights to humanity, Good 
becomes a part of their nature and evil can never come out of them. 
What they do, they do for others and theix* actions are guided by 
that highest of motives, the absence of self. Divine men like Rama, 
Junaka, Bhishma, Krishna, and Yudhiahthira, among householders, 
and Vashishtha, Vyasa and Viswamifcra among Rishis, may he cited 
as examples of those who acted their respective parts in life, either 
a« teachers of mankind, or as kings ruling their kingdoms for tho 
good of their subjects, or as counsellors of kings, or as generals 
fighting for their cause, or as authors of works which live as long 
as the world lasts. The fourth stage ( SaltodpuUi ) is that of the acces¬ 
sion of purity where the world appears like a droam. It has now 
lost its character of existence separate from the Infinite and is cog¬ 
nized as Truth aud Bliss itself. But though unity is here cognized, 
duality is not yet fully merged into it. The mind, however, now 
rests in pure goodness (Sudh satva), though the other two attributes 
of Rttjas and Tames have not yet altogether ceased to exist. In 
the next, stage, the stage of complete non-attachment ( asansakti ), the 
mind becomes entirely detached from the visible, like one in deep 
and peaceful slumber. It does not function though it exists in 
latency. All duality has disappeared, ail specific cognition gone, 
anu the sage abides more completely in the Infinite. His actions 
now beeora9 like those of a child, simple and guileless, and yet he 
carries on the ordinary functions of life. His thought is, however, 
constantly directed towards his own AWa. In ancient Hindu litera¬ 
ture men, like Suka and Bharata, attained to this condition. In mo¬ 
dern times such instances are rather rare. The next stage is that of 
Turyd } the fourth condition, which transcends the states of wakeful¬ 
ness, dream and deep slumber. For one who abides in it, no¬ 
thing appears to exist but Brahman, Truth, itself. For him 
there is neither existence nor non-existence; neither I, nor the 
absence thereof. Meditation of non-duality and avoidance of 
duality have ceased to be necessary for him. All doubt has dis¬ 
appeared. All fetters of the hoart have been cut asunder. If the 
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^ ftftrma which has given him his present incarnation, is yet unex¬ 
hausted, he lives it out; bat he is no longer of the world nor Of 
anything in it. He U a jimn mu1cta r or one emancipated in lif«. 
Like a lamp in a windless spot, supremely blessed, full in and out f 
as If ho had gained something unusual. but in reality abiding in 
that which was in him always, (Brahman,) he becomes verily 
Brahman himrelf The last stage is, that which is beyond the fourth— 
Turydtita. It is not an object of speech or thought. Some call it 
Brahman, some Siva, some the supreme abode of Vishnu, some the 
separation of the Prakriti (nature) from the Purusha (the Supreme 
Self). All these are, however, names serving to convey but an im¬ 
perfect notion of that of which no notion can be conveyed by any¬ 
thing in human language, or anything appertaining to human 
thought. On entering this stage the sage becomes a vulelwvukta or 
freo from embodied existence. Like rivers losing their name and 
form in the wide ocean, the sage, free from both name and form, 
attains to that which is beyond all, the Supreme, the over- 
eixulgent Purusha, knowing Brahman, he becomes Brahman 
itself. 

This is the goal of the Veddnta, the philosophy of India 
which has led its wisest and best out of the Sansara. It still 
exercises, and shall always exercise, a deep influence on the lives 
anu thoughts of all of its people. The conditions of modern life arc 
generally not so favourable bo its attainment as those in which 
life was simpler. But even now men and women of all ranks and 
coaditions look upon it as the crowning work of life. It has a 
fascination for them which outsiders can but faintly appreciate. 
The highest and the beat here seek no other happiness, but to avoid 
this recurring cycle of birth and re-birth which to them Is fraught 
with nothing but misery. Kings sacrifice for it their thrones. 
The rich relinquish for it their most valued possessions. All 
worldly ties are cut asnnder, and those who make any approach to 
it are worshipped as gods and mahatmas (great souls). Temples 
aro raised in honour of those who have sacrificed, the self, and 
their actions are held up as ideals for humanity to follow. And so 
great is the love of the genuine article, that oven those who show the 
counterfeit, succeed in earning some of the respect and honour 
which ought to be reserved for the true and the real, (Intro¬ 
duction to Ashtavakra Gita by the author, pages 1—6.) 




Modern science stops short at resolving the world into matter 
and motion and declares its inability to penetrate into the mystery 
of creation further. This the Vedanta .does, for, behind both matter 
and motion, it alno lays down an ever-pormanont substratum, of 
which matter and motion are manifestations. It affirtas that it is 
the mind which ha* made matter to appear what it is, and mates 
the mind itself figment of avldya (nescience), the manifested sakti of 
Brahman, nsgyano. and knya (knowledge aud action). Behind all 
th c fleeting sense-impressions, beneath all mental acts, it declares 
the presence of the ever-permanont, ever-present self, now appear¬ 
ing as this, now that. This is the atrna, a realization of which 
leads man to bliss. Material science draws him away from 
himself, and by increasing his desires only increases his misery. 
Mental science lands him into a comfortless idealism. The Vedanta 
therefore rightly calls both avlflya or illusion. If modern 
science deals with things of the present, let it do so. The 
Vedanta does not quarrel with it for that. But it tells science 
that unless the knot is out, and the problem of life solved, 
there is no happiness, even by all that science may achieve. The 
multiplex manifestations of the material or mental world which is 
all that science has yet concerned itself with, however useful they 
may ho for ordinary life, can never serve the highest ecd of man. It 
ia only the complete merging of tho phenomenal which does so. 
“ Things done and undone, pairs of opposites, when they are 
set at rest, and for whom ¥ Impermanent is all this, undermined by 
three-fold misery, void of essence, full of blemish, fit to be coat 
away. Having realized this, one attains to peace. ” (Ashtavala-a 

Gita.) 

The Vedanta therefore tolls man to see himself in all beings 
and all beings in himself, and realize himself to bo that Supreme 
Intelligence in which tho world rises like waves in the ocean. It is 
not a mere intellectual system like other systems of thought; but one 

for deep meditat ion. A mind functioning outside is the world, a mind 

resting in itself is Brahman. The former is the state of duality 
with its joys and sorrows ; the latter of bliss. “ When all the five 
senses, together with mind, are at rest and tho Buddtai (intellect) does 
not move, that is declared to bo the supremo state.” (Kathopnishad 
VI 10.) “ When all the fetters of the heart are broken, and all 

doubts are destroyed, then the mortal becomes immortal. When all 
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that abide la the heart ha ve ceased, then does the mortal 
attain to the immortal Id this very life.” f Ibid 14 and 15.) This 
is the wmmurh boniwi of the Vedanta,'—not the attainment of any¬ 
thing new or unusual, nor total extinction, but release from bondage 
and manifestation of the true nature of the self which had become 
obscured under the Influence of illusion, extinction of duality 
and realization of unity. 

This philosophy 4s, however, not a philosophy for the cloister 
alone but can be a guide in practical life, 
The effected tho . and these who deny it have no person- 
Votataupcnevery- al knowledge of the condition of those who 
doy life. live Vedanta. Thus according* to Professor 

Huxley its summun bonum is “ a state of impas- 
niv? quasi-somnambulism which, but for its acknowledged holiness, 
might run the risk of* beiQg confounded with Idiocy,” and it leads 
n to the abandonment of property, social ties, family affections, 
and common companionship, until all that remains of a man is the 
impassive extenuated mendicant monk, self-hypnotized into cata¬ 
leptic trances, which the deluded mystic takes for foretastes of dual 
union with Brahman.” (Evolution and Ethics, page 65.) The 
history of Indian thought and Indian action, as well as the lives 
of the best Indian heroes and sages which I have described above, 
‘furnishes, however, the most decided refutation to these charges. 
All Indians of note, who have left their mark upon their country’s 
civilization, were as great in action as in their realization of the 
truths of Vedanta. They were no mere dreamers of unity, but 
showed by their work in life that the theoretical and the practical 
are but expressions of different aspects of the same process. ” To 
the conception of righteousness,‘goodness, holiness, which dwells in 
the mind of the good, or the pious man, ho seeks to give outward 
actuality or realization, and so to make the mere physical relation 
of things and the function of animal life instinct with the life of 
the spirit, to make the outvvard world the expression of the inner 
world of thought.” (Caird’s Spinoza, page 256.) When the truth 
of the Vedanta is fully realized, the world assumes a newer and 
more beautiful aspect. It loses all its terrors and the sage’s work 
in it becomes his re creation. 

Our Sastras have never reserved mokfhet] or release, for the 
hermit in the forest, or the quasi^omnainbuliat in the cloister, 




no? have they over inculcated abandonment ot all duty in lif* 
as the condition precedent to its attainment. The emancipated 
(Jivan Mukta) realizes not only his unity with Brahra, but 
also his unity with his fellow-creatuves. He does them no barm, 
not from mere feelings of pity or charity* but from a much higher 
view, because ho looks upon everyone as his own self. Before the 
attainment of knowledge he did hie duty unselfishly*, because, it 
prepared the way for the acquisition of knowledge. After such 
acquisition, he does his work in life to preserve the bonds of society 
and to load others to the goal he has himself attained* Having 
trodden the path, there is no longer any injunction or prohibition, 
for him, bat even ho acts according to the dictates of virtue, 
because to do so is to lead humanity onwards. Living in the 
world and yet above its joys and sorrows, like the lotus leaf which 
live- in water and is yet untouched by it, doing his appointed work 
in life, no. for the sake of reward or fruit here or hereafter, but 
because it is a duty to be done, living neither in the past nor in the 
future, but in the eternal Now, the true Vodantin passes his life till the 
.Karma which gave him bis present incarnation is exhausted by fru¬ 
ition. “To the sa ;t\ M says Va3hishtha, “there is no object in aban¬ 
doning action, nor in performing it. He does what is required of him 
for the moment. So long as life has to run its appointed course, 
let one do what is required of him. What is there in inaction? 
With a mind always tranquil and purified, everything which ono 
does ia ever free from error. In this world many a porspn freed 
from attachment lives either as a householder, or as a royal sage 
ruling a kingdom, or as a teacher expounding the Vedas,, or as 
an ascetic in the forest. To cross the ocean of life, residence in a 
forest or austere penances are not necessary. He whose mind is 
free, crosses it.” (Yoga Vashishtha Nirvana Prakarna, Chapter 
199, abstracted.) In unothe** place he says: “He is said to act 
his part well in the world who does his duty without any ado or 
anxiety, maintains his serenity of temper and purity of heart without 
any taint of egotism or envy, continues in the same tone and fcenour 
of mind, and retains the clearness of his understanding at alltimpa 
without feeling joy or sorrow at anything. He performs his duties 
in the best manner possible, who knows what i* to be done at the 
proper time, and sits unconcerned with it at other times.”, (. Ibid , 
QhapiiOr U5, abstracted.) ... . .. . , ; j 
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Such a person i9 in Samadhi (meditation) oven though he be 
engaged in the busiest affairs of the world. Samadhi is nothing but 
fullness inside, which the sage always has. It is not by sitting in a 
Jungle audletting the mind wander that one becomes a sage or 
realises the fruits of concentration. On the contrary, if his mind ia 
steady, he realizes the fruit of contemplation even in the moat 
orowded haunts of men. There is no other indication of sage 
except that he has no desire, no thought of objects of sense, 
no attachment, no aversion. Such a one sees all as himself. 
For him another’s possessions are devoid of attraction not for 
fear of law or society, but from his very nature. Whether 
he be a person of affluence or’poor, be is ever happy. He may live 
in his family, surrounded by all the enjoyments of life, or engage in 
ascetic meditation in lonely jungles, he is ever the same, not troubled 
with the thought of impending death nor exultant at the prospect 
of long life, but ever calm and serene. He does what comes 
before him, but never that which is opposed to the good of others. 
Says Vashishtha to Rama : “Abiding in that supreme self which 
is ever pure and ever effulgent; do you, freed from all sense of 
duality, and rostiug in that which is bliss itself, rule your kingdom 
virtuously. n And Rama replies, “Knowing the world to be 
Brahman itself, I am neither pleased nor grieved. I shall do what 
is required of me. My illusion is gone,” 

Some time ago the question was put by me to one of the 
leading Vedantins of India, whether for one who has realized the 
truth of the Vedanta, it was necessary to continue to practise the 
virtues of self-restraint and renunciation which he did in the earlier 
stages, And the annwer was that the condition of human life 
requires that one should constantly keep watch over his mind and 
not let it run adrift, nor cherish what is mean or low. The moans 
Of realization which he once adopted ought now to become habitual 
to him, aud he must never lose sight of them, The indication of one 
who has become That which has no form and for whom this begin¬ 
ningless illusion of the world has vanished, is that desire, anger, 
worry, and avarice daily appear in him to bo on the decrease. In 
the higher stages when such a person rises from samadhi> desire and 
aversion would appear in him like a line drawn on the surface of 
water to disappear at the very next moment. In the earlier ones 
they appeared like a line drawn upon sand to disappear with the 


ng of the wind of meditation. Before that they were in their 
full force. So long as the principle o! egotism lasts, the attributes 
of that principle, ids., desire and aversion, must remain, though in 
a groatly attenuated form. 

There is thus practically no other difference between a true 
Vedantin and any other man, except that he does what comes to 
him more cheerfully and calmly than the latter. He neither in¬ 
dulges in unlicensed action on the one hand, nor becomes dumb or 
mute, or an idiotic idier on the other. No doubt sayings like 
“there Is no injunction nor prohibition for him who moves in 
the path of that which is above the three qualities* * or u let 
him go about in the world like one in a dreaiu, a mad man or an 
Idiot, ” are now and then found in some Vedantic books of Inter 
times. But unless they were meant not to be interpreted too literal¬ 
ly, they cannot bo true. The best teachers of Vedanta observed tho 
rules of society like other men. Did Vashiehtha, Bhishma, Vyasa, 
Janaka, Krishna, Vlkrama and others who were all great Vedan- 
tins, ever disregard the rules of society ? Were Suka and Sankara 
over unmindful of personal purity, or indulged in forbidden 
action, ate forbidden food, talked of forbidden things, or behaved 
like mad m^n or idiots. In modern times also the best Vedantins, 
both among householders as well as among ascetics, though 
possessed of fortitude in suffering, never indulge in unlicensed ac¬ 
tion or unlicensed talk. Men openly defying the rules of decency 
or indulging in forbidden things, or acting like idiots or mad men 
cannot therefore bo true Vedantins, bub-egotists of the lowest sort. 

Truth and error have always existed side by side in all ages and 
all countries. But though the burden of the song has over been to 
sacrifice present enjoyment for future good, man indulges la 
every thing except renunciation of desire. “ Know, O holy man, n 
says Vushishtha, “ it is tho relinquishing of errors which is the 
true philosopher’s stone. Try to get that in possession and set 
yourself above the reach of misery. It is the relinquishment of 
attachment to objects of sense which gives the purest bliss. it is 
the abandonment of desire for the things of this world which ia 
true sovereignty.” This is real Vedanta. 

It was, therefore, that Sri ChaUanya said to Sribas,~who had 
lo^l. his only son, u No servant of Sri Krishna can have sorrow. 
Besides, let me remind you of one thing, neither you nor I have 


come hero to enpy, It is misery all around us, We live to 
remove the misery of others as far as that is possible. Surely we 
have no time to think of our own.” 

Self-reverence, self-knowledge and self-control, 

These three alone lead life to Sovereign power. 

Yet not for power, that of itself, 

Would come uncalled for ; but to live by rule, 

Acting the rule we live by without fear, 

And because right is right to follow right, 

Were wisdom in the scorn of sequence. 

This is Tennyson’s gospel of practical life and that of the 
Vedanta is no other. With the realization of the dfcmd (self) 
within us as the Lord, and making everything subjective and ob¬ 
jective within and without subordinate to it, all misery will disap¬ 
pear. But in order to realize it, we must fed our unity, not only 
with all mankind, but also with all nature, animate and inanimate, 
as a practical aud a living fact. “ Each for himself ” is man’s 
ordinary condition of life, but till it is each for others above himself , 
as it was with the sages of ancient India, man can never be happy. 
To recognize some ideal standard superior to our mere animal 
nature, and try to approach it, to see things as they are, and dis- 
oern cleariy the boundary between right and wrong, to make all 
around us, not only in our own household, bub also in our city, 
our country, nay, humanity in general, happy by good deeds, 
good words and good thoughts, to bear the trials and troubles of 
life in an even temper, is that practical Vedanta which leads the 
way fco both Jivan MUikti and Videh Mukti (emancipation both in 
life and aftor death). 

w*i s»nhiT i 
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Knowledge is acquired by the wise, who??e darkness has been 
destroyed, and whose minds have been purified, by reflection upon 
truth and unselfish performance of duty. 

Says Bhartri Hari“ Say, my friend, what four is there for 
the sage who has fortitude for his father, charity for his mother, 
contentment for his helpmate, truth for his companion, forgiveness 
for his Bister, self-control for his brother, the earth for his bed, the 
quarters for his covering, and the nectar of divine knowledge for 
his food.” And trul^ blessed is he who lives in such company, so 
saya not only the Vedanta of India, but also the sages ami 
philosophers of the world in all times and circumstances, 
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IV.—LIFE AFTER DEATH. 
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Verily) this body dies when bereft of the soul; the soul dies not, 
(Chandoyga Upanishad) 

^*?% w§f^^s j f% <frr% a 
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The Jivu (soul) assumes many forms , gross or subtlef according to 
‘ Us attributes. By the qualities of its actions , as well as from the attri¬ 
butes of its body , it appears , though it is without any difference, to be the 
cause of ike union of those forms. (Swotaswatara Upanishad.) 

We liave seen that the Sastras declave the soul to be undecaying' 
and immortal, and that birth and death can be predicated only of 
the body and not of the soul. Belief in the immortality of the soul 
and of life after death* is as universal among the Hindu's an that of 
the infallibility of the law of Karma, or that our life upon earth is 
a source of misery, So self-evident is the immortality of the soul 
hold to be by the Hindu Sastras, that they never attempt to prove 
it, but only point out the roads travelled by the spirit after it leaves 
the body, the various orders of being through which it passes, 
according to its knowledge and work, and the means of attaining 
bo a better condition of existence hereafter. The Vedas, the 
Upanishads, the Smritis, the Epics, and the Puranas, never question 
the soul’s surviving the body, and concern them selves with only 
showing how it lives, either in heaven or in hell, till its Karma, 
which has commenced to bear fruit, is exhausted, or re-incarnates 
upon earth, till its Karma and the seed of desire are consumed by 
knowledge. The effect of these’ teachings upon the lives and 
characters of the Hindus has, like that of their belief in the Jaw 
of Karma, been to reconcile them to the troubles of life, to meet 
' wardship with a resignation seldom found among other nations, 
and to indict upon themselves much voluntary suffering, as well 
as to make many a sacrifice on the assurance that present trouble 
is sure to result in permanent future good. Ail sacrifices, charities, 
fasts, penances and pilgrimages, for which the people of this 
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country are famous, are most cheerfully undergone in the belief 
that no good action is ever lost. All ceremonies in honour of the 
departed, as well as all gifts that are made at such ceremonies, are 
made or performed under the conviction that whatever is given in 
this world, shall most assuredly roach in the next the person for 
whom it is given. Modern as well as ancient ^literature of India 
is full of these sentiments, and those who regard their present life 
upon earth as the summum bonum , are everywhere denounced as 
fools or idiots, or as the slayers of their own souls. A brief ac¬ 
count of the teachings of the Sasbras as well as modern beliefs in 
these respects will therefore be of some interest to the reader. 

Say the Veda:—“As the cucumber is released from its stem, so 
may I be released from’deabh and be not de- 
Futnre life accord- prived of immortality.” (Big Veda, YII 59, 12.) 
ixigto (a) tlie Vedas. The heaven of the Itishis of the Vedic period 
was, however, not, as has been supposed, some 
region In or beyond the Himalayas, but the “ well-beloved, man¬ 
sion of Vishnu, where men, devoted to the gods, are happy .” (Big 
Vodal, 14,154-5.) They believed in the transmigration of souls, for 
wo read in a hymn to Agni : “ Do not burn him nor consume him, 
Agni. Let not his body or skin be scattered, O Jatvedas. When 
thou hast matured him, then send Mm on his way unto the fathers. 
When thou hast made him ready, then do thou give him unto the 
fathers- When he attains the life that awaits him, he shall become a 
controller of the deities. Let the sun receive thy eye, and the wind thy 
spirit; go as tliy merit is to earth or to heaven. Go, if such be thy lot, 
unto the water; go, make thy homo in plants with all the members of 
thy body. Thy portion (the soul) is’unborn, let it be kindled by tapas 
(thought); let it be kindled by thy glowing splendour. With thy aus¬ 
picious forms, O Jatvedas, bear him to the regions of the good. O 
Agui, send him back to the fathers, him who goes to thee as sacrifice 
with our oblations. Wearing new life, let him increase his offspring ; 
let him rejoin a body, O Jatvedas.” (Rig Veda, Book X, 80.) 

In the Isav&syopanishad, the worshipper prays at the time of 
doath : “My Prana (vital air) is immortal, 

(b) The Unpaid- then let this body be consumed to ashes. O my 
si*ads. mind, remember, remember thy acts ; O my mind, 

remember thy acts. Guide us, O Agni, by the road 
of bliss, for the enjoyment of the fruit of our actions, thou who know- 
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est all our actions. Destroy our crooked sins, that we may offer thee 
our best salutations. ” (IsavAsyopanishad, verses 17 & 18.) In th ti 
Upanishads the immortality of the Individual seif (Jiva), its 
passage in and out of the body, the various stages through which it 
passes after death, and the various heavens and hells it inhabits, 
are described at greater length than in the Sanhita portion. 
In the Kabhopanishad Naehiketas asks Vania to instruct him into the 
atma vidayd saying, “ Some say the soul exists after death, others 
say it docs not exist. This I like to know instructed by thee.” 
And Va-ma, after declaring how even the gods bad failed to solve 
the mystery of life, tells Naehiketas, “ that the soul is immortal, 
ail-pervading, the ruler of the past, present and the future, 
here, there, everywhere,** and continues : “When the soul which 
dwells in the body departs and becomes separated from it, what 
else is left there ? This is that. No mortal whatsoever lives by 
Prana, the vital air which goes forward, or by the Apana, the vital 
air which goes downwards, nor by any of the senses. They live by 
something else in which both are founded. Now I shall declare to 
thee that immortal secret Brahm, also what the soul becomes after 
death. Some enter the womb again after death to assume a body, 
others become inanimate objects, according to their work, according 
to their knowledge.’* (Kabhopanishad, V -4, 5, 6 and 7.) In 
another place, it is said : “ Now as a heavy-laden cart moves along 
groaning, thus does this corporeal self, mounted by the intelligent 
self, move along groaning when a man i9 thus goiug to expire. And 
when the body grows weak through old age, or through illness, 
then the Puruaha, after separating himself from bis members as an 
arara (mango), an udumbara (tig), or a ptppaia fruit* is separated 
from its static, hastens back as he came to the place, from which he 
started to new life. And as policemen, magistrates, equerries and 
governors wait for a king who is coming back, with food and drink, 
saying, ‘He comes back, lie approaches,’ thus do all the elements 
wait on him who knows this saying: 1 That Brahman comes, that 
Brahman approaches.’ And as policemen, magistrates, equerries 
and governors gather round a king who is departing, thus do all 
the senses (pranas) gather round the self, at the time of death, when 
man is thus going to expire. . Now when that sqlf, having sunk into 
weakness, sinks, as it were, into unconsciousness, then gather 
those senses (pranas) around him, and he taking with him those 
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elements of light, descends into the heart. When that person in 
the eye torus away, then he ceases to know any form. 4 He b&s 
become one, ’ they say, * he does not see. * 4 He has become one,’ 

they say,‘he does not smell.’ ‘ He has become one,’ they say, 
‘be does not taste.’ ie has become one,’ they say, he docs 
not apeak.* * He has become one, ’ they say, ‘ he does not hear.’ 

4 Ho has become one,’ they say, ‘ he does not think.' ‘ He has 
become one, * they say, ‘ he does not touch.’ 4 He has become one,’ 
they say, 4 he does not know.’ ” The point of his heart becomes 
lighted up, and by that light the self departs, either through the 
eye, or through the skull, or through other places of the body. 
And when he thus departs, the chief prana (life) departs after him* 
and when life thus departs, all the other vital spirits (pranas) 
depart after it. He is conscious, and being conscious he follows 
and departs Then both his knowledge and his work tako hold of 
him, as well as his memory of the past. And as a caterpillar 
after loaviog the end of a blade of grass, and after having made 
another approach to another blade, draws itself together towards 
it, thu9 does this self, after having thrown oft this body, and 
dispelled all ignorance, and after making another approach to 
another body, draws himself together towards It. And as a 
goldsmith, taking a piece of gold, turns it into another uewe* and 
more beautiful shape, so does the seif, after having thrown 
oft this body and dispelled all ignorance, make unt i himself 
another newer and more beautiful shape, whether it bo like 
the fathers, or like the Gandharvas, or like Prajapatt, or like 
Brahman, or like auy other being. That self is indeed Brahman, 
consisting of knowledge, mind, life, sight, hearing, earth, watery 
wind, ether, light and no light, desire and no desire, anger and no 
anger, right and wrong, and all things. Now as a man is like 
this or like that, according as he acts, and according as he behaves, 
so will he be 44 A man of good acts will become good*, a man of 
bad acts, bad. He becomes pure by pure deeds, bad by bad deeds. 
And here they say that man is made up of desires. And as is his 
desire, so is bis will; a9 is his will, so is his deed ; and what¬ 
ever deed he does, that will ho reap. And here there is a verse 
4 To whatever object a man's mind i9 attached, to that be goes 
together with his deed ; and having obtained the end (the last 
suit) of whatever he doe^ here on earth, he returns again from that 
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The paasaga 
of the soul alter 

death. 


world (which is a temporary reward of his deed) to this world of 
action.’” (Brihad A'ranyakit Upantshad. IV -III -3 > to 38, an 

IV-1*8.1 , 

Tbo TJpanielmds lay down three roads by which the soul trav¬ 
els alter death : (I) the path of tbo god’ (too 
Devayana) for the ascotio and the wise; (2) 
the path of the fathers (the Pitrlydna) for tho 
good and the charitable householder, aud tho 
path of ropeated birth and death (.layaseva 
Mrlyaseva) for those who are neither. “ They who know 
this fivefold Are. and who live in the forest and are devoted 
to a life of faith and austerity, proceed to light, from light to 
day, from the day to the light fortnight, from the light fortnight to 
the months in which tbo sun Is in tho northern solstice, from tho 
months to the year, from the year to the sun, from the sun to the 
moon, from the moon to the lightning, from the lightning a super¬ 
human being lakes thorn to Brahman ’ This is the path of the 
gods. Those, on the other hand, who live in villages, and ore 
devoted to making sacrificial gifts at tho altar and erecting works 
of public utility, proceed to smoke, from smoke to night from 
nl „’ t to the waning moon, from tho waning moon to tiro si* months 
when the sun Is in tho southern solstice, thence to the year, thenc, 
to the regions of the fathers, thence to the other, thonoeto the moon. 

This moon is the king. Here they arc loved by tho gods. Yes, the 

•rods love them. Having lived there till the merit of tbclr good 
works Is exhausted, they return by the same path, from tbo moon to 
the ether, from the other to tbo air. Having become the air, he 
become, smoko, from smoke vapour, from vapour cloud, then rains, 
and Is produced as rice and corn, herbs and trees, sesamum and 
beaus, and thence it is most difficult to get out, for whosoever may¬ 
be (he persons who e.t the food and begrt offspring, ho bcnceforUt 
becomes like unto them. Those whose conduct baa been good. w.U 
afaln to a good birth, either that of a Brahman or a kshatrlye or 

to an evil birth, either that of a dog or a hog or a CkuM*. 
Bv neither of these two ways these small creatures are com In .a y 
going and returning, of whom it may be aald Uve and dlo, 
L is he third pUc Therefore that 

becomes full Hence, let a man take care of himself. Upon thl. 



there (a the verse: “The person who steals gold, who drinks 
wine, who occupies his preceptor’s bod, who kills a Brabmana, 
•’’I these four fall, and as a fifth, the person who associates with 
them.” (Chundogyu IJpanlshad, V—IX, 1 to 0.) 

The Kaushatlki Upanlshad declares the moon to be the door 
of the heavenly world. If one Is not satisfied with life there, he 
is sent on to higher rcglous, otherwise he Is sent back lo re¬ 
incarnate on earth. If on such return he moots a sage who Imparts 
to him knowledge whereby ho fears heaven as much as boll, then 
after death he goes by the patb of the gods to the world of Agni 
(dre' thence to that of Vayu (air), thence to that of Varuna- 
thenoe to that of lodra, thence to that of Prajapati, and thenco 
to that of Htranyagarbhe. There he meets the lako Are,, the river 
Vljara, the tree Ilya from which soma always flows, the city 
Salugya. the place Apurajita, the door-keopers Indra and Pra- 
jupatl, the hall of Brahma built by (Vibbu), the throne of Vichak- 
shana, the couch of endless splendour, the beloved Manasi, the 
Apsliras, the Srutis, the Ambh&yams (budhl) and the river Am- 
bayas leading to a knowledge of Brahma. There Apsarafr, with 
hoavenly garlands, perfumes, and fruits, meet and adorn him, and 
he mo\os towards BrabmaD, freed from good aad evil deeds. He 

lf,ils Br “ hm * 0 ' “ 1 am ,II<0 » season and the child of seasons 
sprung from the womb of endless space, from the light. The 
lirrht which is the origin of the year, the past, and the present, 
which is all living things and all elements, la the self. Thou art 

the self, what thou art, that am I.” (Raushatlki Upanishad, 
I.—1 to 6.) ’ 

The explanation of the allegory can be gatbored from the 
l punished itself. If the dyingman feels satisfied with the transcient 
folidty of heaven, ho has to return to the world after the fruft 
or hts works has been partially exhausted, othorwiso he gradually 
attain* to final emancipation. The lake ArA represents man's 
desires and passion, which intercept his way to emancipation 
If he successful in crossing these and conquer, time (momenu- 
istihah), whioh also bars bis passage, be la met with the further 
temptation in the shape of attachment to life, which is the river 
Vljara, the river of perpetual youth. The power of bis devotion 
moreover, brings him face to face with the temptation of having 
hi, life greatly prolonged, but If he Is wise be withstands it also 
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The Ilya tree from which soma flows, and the city of Salugya with 
its splendours, typify enjoyments of heavenly felicity ; the hall of 
Vlbhu, which is nothing more than his own tthanh&va (egotism), 
is the chain which binds blm even there. The throne of Vich- 
akshana, the mind, the couch of the all-powerful Prana In 
which the soul resides, the Bunas!, the beloved intellect, and 
Chakshnshi, the eye which is weaving the world, the Vedas ithicb 
lead to the Sansara, with its fairy-like attractions, all bar 
bis passage to Brahman. But If he wisely gets over (hem 
end perseveres in his devotion, he attains to Brahman. The 
Apsaras with their many artiolos of enjoyments wbioh typify 
the fruit of devotion In the shape of further heavenly enjoy¬ 
ments, have also to be withstood before he can shake off his 
good and evil deeds, and become identified with Brahman If 
he is able to accomplish all this, then he is one with Brahman, 
which is past, prosent and future, the true, transcending the' 
senses and the vital airs, and is thenoefortb free (mukta). 

In going from oue body to another, the soul is, according to 
the Upunlshads, accompanied with its Suk- 
The knower ot sbma Sarira (the subtle body). But such go- 
Brihntac does not ing and coming are for the person .whoso de- 
re incarnate except sires have not been extinguished. For one 
in certain cases whose desires have been extinguished there is 
no going and coming. “ But the vital airs of 
him who has no desire, who does not desire, who is beyond desire 
whoso desires have been satisfied, and wboae desire Is the soul 
itself, do not depart tho body. Belog even Brahman, bo obtains 
Brahman.” (Brlhad Aranyaka Upaniebad, Chapter 4, Brahmana 
4, verse (I.) 8uch a person le not troubled by the thought of 
either good or evil. He has conquered both, neither good nor 
evil touches him No specific cognition remains for biro, for he has 
become the soul of all. There is thenceforward no duality for him. 
‘‘As rivers flowing Into the sea, lose their name and form when they 
reach the sea, so, liberated from name and form, proceeds the sage 
to the divine Puruaha who Is greater hso the great. Then the flf- 
teeu parts of his body enter their respective elements, and all the 
organs merge into their presiding deities, the actions and tho 
individual soul made up of kuowiedgo. become one <o the Being 
•vuieh is beyond ail. the Imperishable ” (MunudalcopsDishad, III- 




i-T ftr<!8.> No remainder of works it ^eft In iho case of such a 
par ri. The name and the form as well as the part 9 (Kala) of 
which ho was composed are broken, and people epeakof Him as the 
Person (Parusha) only. He becomes without parts, immortal. 
For those to whom a certain office is, however, aligned in the 
order of things, there is subsistence of the body no long as the 
office lasts. “For gradually exhausting the aggregate of works 
the consequences of which have onco begun, so as to enable them 
to discharge their office m, passing according to their free will from 
one body into another, as if from one house into another, in order 
to accomplish the duties of their offices, preserving all the time the 
memory of their identity, they c**eat? for themselves, through their 
pow r over the material of the body and the sense organs, new 
bodies, and occupy them either all at once or in succession. Nor 
can it be said that when passing into new bodies, they remember 
only the fact of fcholr former existence not their individuality ; for 
it is known that they preserve the sense of their individuality also.” 
(Vedanta Sutras HI—III-32.) 

There is no description of hell in the Upanishads, except that 
the souls of the bad and the sinful reincarnate in 

The Smriti lower orders of creation, even as hogs or dogs. 

It Is the Siuritlfl, the Itihasns and the Furanas 
which doserib© heaven and hell In materialized forms and detail the 
various orders of beiag through which the soul passes after death. 

Says Manu: “ All acts are done by the mind, the speech and the 


body, and their results, good or bad, are sure to follow. According 
to bU acts, man attains to three states—the high, the middle, and the 
low. He meets the result of actions committed by the mind, by the 
mind, of those committed by the body, by the body, and of those 
committed by the speech, by the speech. By transgressions com¬ 
mitted by the body ho attains to th*5 condition of inanimate crea¬ 
tures, by those committed by the speech to that of birds and quad¬ 
rupeds, and by those committed by the mind to the status of a 
Ohandala l shall briefly declare In due order what transmigration > 
lo the whole world a man obtains through each of the three quali¬ 
ties These qualities have been defined before, as darkness, activity 
and go jdooas. The who consider acts of darkness to be those of 
which one feels ashamed, both when doing them and thereafter. Acts 
of activity arc those by which a man hopes to gain profit or fame 
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feel shamed, nor which, if 
unaccomplished, cause any remorse* Aots of goodness are those 
which engender a desire of knowledge, which cause no sense of 
shame, anti whose performance affords satisfaction to the soul. 
Those endowed with goodness reach the state of gods, those 
endowed with activity the state of men, and those endowed with 
darkness sink to the condition of beasts; thU is the threefold course 


of transmigration. 

But know this threefold course of transmigration that depends 
on the three qualitlos to bo again threefold, low, middling, and 
high, according to the particular nature of thu act and of the knowl¬ 
edge of each parson Immovable beings, insects, both small and 
large, fisbe9, snakes, tortoises, cattle, and wild animal* are the 
lowest condition to which the quality of darkness leads. Elephants, 
horses, Sudras, and despicable barbarians, lions, tigers, and 
boars are the middling states caused by the quality of darkness. 
Charanas (wandering minstrels), Suparna* (bird deities), hypo 
critea, R&kahaaas and Pisachas (goblins, belong to the highest 
rank of conditions among those produced by darkness. Gha.Ias, 
Mali as, Nataa, men who subsist by despicable occupations, aud 
those addicted to gambling and drinking, form the lowest order of 
conditions, caused by activity. Kings and Kshatiiyas, domestic 
priest* of kings, those who delight in the warfare of disputants, 
constitute the middling rank of the state-caused by activity. 
Gandharvas, Guhyaka*, and servants of Urn gods, Apsaraa belong 
to tho highest rank of conditions produced by activity. 

Hermits, ascetics, Brahman as. the crowds of the VaimAnika 
deities, spirits moving in mid-air on their VimAnas (chariots), 
the gods of the lunar mansions, and the Daityas form the first and 
lowest rank of the exist nces caused by goodnes*. Sacrifice, sages, 
gods, the vedas, tho heavenly lights, the years, the manes, and the 
SAdhyaa constitute the second order of existences caused by good^ 
ness The sages declare Brahma, the Creator of the Universe, tbc 
True, the Great, and the UndUoernlble to constitute the highest 
ordei of things produced by goodnoss. 

Thus th^ result of the threefold action, the whole system of 
;rausmigr rations which consists of three classes, each with three 
subdivisions aud which Includes all created (blogs, has been ex¬ 
plained. (Chapter XII.) 



Tho Epics follow tho Smritis and tho UpanHhads in their 
teachings about the immortality of the soul and 
l!f The Epics its assuming various bodies according to its 
Karma. 14 It is the immemorial tradition that 
the soul is eternal and everlasting, but the corporeal frame of 
ail creature? is subject to destruction here below. When therefore 
if*; * 8 extinguished, the body only is destroyed, but tho spirit) 
bound by its actions, travels elsewhere. The spirit docs not die ; 
there is only a change of habitation. They are mistaken who 
foolishly say that creatures die. The spirit only betakes itself vo 
another body, and this change of habitation is called death.» 
(MahAbbdrafca Vana Parva, Chapter 187, verses 13, 24 and 26.) 

It la its accumulated load of Karma that determines tho future 
Incarnations of tho ego* If its dcPons bavu been good, it attains 
to the status of the gods. By a combination of good and evil 
actions, it aduins to the status of man. By evil actions alone it 
reincarnates in lower creatures. In this way It passes through 
thousands of births and wanders about In various regions fettered 
bj its Karraa. Suffering diverse kluds of misery on account of 
I s Karma in the past, it engages in now actions in order to ward 
off such misery, but only to increase the load and suffer further 
trouble like a sick man partaking of unwholesome food Rut 
though unhappy, it does not think Itself to be so, nor dooa It make 
effort to break off Its bonus On tho contrary, In each new incar. 
nation, It makes them harder and revolves upon the wheel of the 
Sansara addicted to vice and never roaches the end of Its mis¬ 
fortunes. If, however, it succeeds in purifying its actions and 
washes off its sins by the practice of virtue, It attains to heaven 
nod ls born in higher orders of creation. ( MahAblmrata Vana 
Parva, Chapter 200, abstracted ) The days, the nights, the sun 
und tho moon, the regions of the earth, water, Are, air and space 
arc all witnesses to its actions, Accompanied with its subtle body, 

U goes to the regions of Yams (king of death), where It enjoys the 
felicity of heaven or suffers the torture* of hell, according to its 
Karma. 

Tho ri?hla did not, however, look upon heaven Itself as a pla;e 
of unalloyed bliss, and many a sage refused to go there, dreading 
future fall. Says a messenger of the gods to Rishi Mudgala: ' 
**0 great sage, thou art of simple understanding, since having 
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secured that celestial bliss which brings great honour, thnu 
art btiil deliberating like an unwise person. O Muni, that region 
which is known as heaven, Is there above us. Those regions 
tower high, and are furnished with excellent paths, ami aie, O 
ougo, alway ranged by celestial cars. Atheists and untruthful 
per*ous, those who have not practised austerities ami those that 
have not performed great sacrifices, cannot go there. Only men 
of virtuous souls and subdued spirits, those who have th^ir 
senses and understandings under control, are free from malice 
and are devoted to the practice of charity, or those who are 
heroes, and men bearing marks of battle, who have, with subdued 
senses and facilities, performed the most meritorious actions, 
attain those regions. O Brahmana, these regions are capable 
oi being attained to only by virtuous acts, and are iohabitod 
only by pious men. There. O Maudgalyu, are established separ¬ 
ately myriads of beautiful, shining and resplendent worlds, full 
of every desirable object, owned by those celestial beings,- the 
gods, the Sadhyas, the Viswas, the groat sages, the Yamas, the 
Dhumas, the Gandharvas and the Apsaras. And there is that 
Monarch of Mountains, the golden Meru—extending over a space 
of thirty-three thousand Yojana*. And there, O Maudgalya, are 
the sacred gardens of the celestials, with Nandaoa at their head, for 
the sport of persons of meritorious acts. And neither hunger nor 
thirst, nor lassitude nor fear, nor anything that is disgusting or 
Inauspicious fs there. And all the odours of that place are delight* 
ful and all the breezes delicious. And all the sounds there are 
captivating, O sage, to the ear and the heart. And neither grief 
nor decrepitude, cor labour nor repentance is there. That world, 
G Muni, which is obtained by one's own acts, is of this nature. 
Persons repair to It by virtue of thsir meritorious deeds. And 
the persons of those who dwellthere look resplendent, O Maudgalya, 
solely by virtue of thoir own acts, not from the merits of their 
fathers or mothers. And there is neither sweat, nor stench, nor 
excreta, not urine. And their excellent garlands of divine fra¬ 
grance never fade. And, O BrAhcoana, tbey ride on cars like the 
one 1 have brought. And, O mighty sage, devoid of every grief* 
fatigue and ignorance, and malice, men who ha' c attained heaven, 
dwell in those regions haopily. And, O bull among Monts, higher 
and higher over such regions, there arc others endowed with even 
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higher celestial virtues. Of these, tin* beautiful and resplendent 
regions of Brahma are the fore moat. Thither, O Br&hmana, repair 
Bishis who have been sanctified by meritorious acts. And there dwell 
certain beings named Ribhus, who are the gods of the gods them¬ 
selves. Their regions are supremely blessed, aod are adored oven by 
the deities. They shine by their own light, and bestow every object 
of desire They suffer no pangs of love for women, nor possess 
worldly wealth, and arofrrr? from guile. The Ribhus do not subsist 
on oblations, nor even on ambrosia. And they are endued with 
such celestial forms that they are not perceivable by the senses 
And those eternal god* of the celestials do not desire happiness 
for happiness’ nalce, nor do they change at the revolution of a 
kalpa. Where, indeed, is there decrepitude or dissolution, when 
for them there is neither eestacy, nor joy, nor happiness 2 
They have neither happiness nor misery, why should they 
then have ayger or aversion, O Muni ? O Maudgulya, their supreme, 
state ib coveted even by the gods. And that crowning emancipation 
hard to attain, can never be acquired by people subject to desire. 
Tbe number of those deities is thirty-three. To their regions 
repair wiso men, after having observed excellent vows, or bestowed 
gifts according to the ordinance of the Vedas Thou also bast 
easily acquired that success by thy charities. Thy effulgence ia dis¬ 
played by the virtue of thy austerities, do thou also enjoy that 
condition obtained by thy meritorious acts. Such, O Brahmana, 
is the bliss of huiven containing various worlds ! Thus have I 
described unto thee the blessings of the celestial regions. Do thou 
now also hear from me some of the disadvantages thereof. In the 
celestial regions a person, while enjoying the fruit of the act* he 
has already performed, cannot engage In any others, and he must 
enjoy the consequences of hi* former acta till they are completely 
exhausted. After that ho is subject tp fall, This, in my opinion, 
forms tbe chief disadvantage of heaven. The fail of a |»cr»oti who 
has been immersed in pleasure must, O Maudgalya, be pronounced 
to be a great drawback of heaven And the discontent and regie t 
watch follow one’s stay in an inferior station, after he has enjoyed 
more auspicious and brighter regions, trust be bard to bear ! 
Those about to fwh are, moreover, stnplfied, and agitated by 
emotion*. And when their garlands fade, fear invades their hearts. 
Thesa mighty drawbacks, 0 Maudgalya, extend even to he region* 



of Brail mil himself. In tbocolestlal regions, the virtue* of men who 
have performed righteous acts, are countless. And, O Muni, thore 
is, however, this consolation for the fallen that, by reason of their 
merits, they lake birth among men and attuin to high positions anti 
pi -s a life of happiness. If, however, one cannot aciimro knowl¬ 
edge here, he sues to an inferior birth. The fruits oi acts done in 
this world are reaped in the next- This world, O Brdhmaoit, has 
been declared to be one of acts ; the other, as one of the enjoyment 


of their fi uit." (Mahubhiirata Vaua Pnrva 2W>, verses 1 to 35.) 

11 The Hell ofthe Mahuhbarala is a place In the nether roglons 
enveloped lo thick darkness, and covered with hair and moss as 
its grassy vesture. Polluted* with the stench of s'nnors, and 
with mire of llesh and blood, it abounds with gadttles and stinging 
bees and gnats, and is endangered by th< iuroads ol grisly 
bean . Rotting corpses lie here apd there. Ovorspread with bones 
and hair, it is full of worms aud insects. It is skirted ail along 
with a biasing lire, and is infested with crows and other birds 
and vultures, all having beaks of iron, as well as with evil 
spirits with long mouths pointed like needles. And it abounds 
with inaccessible fastnesses likotbo Vindhya Mountains. Human 
corpses lie scattered over it, besmeared with fat and blood, with 
arms and thighs cut off, or with entrails torn out and legs 
severs<1. Along that path so full of the stench of corpses and other 

d togers.U a river full of boiling water, and therefore difficult to 

cross, and a forest ol trees whose leaves are like sharp swords and 
rasor*. There arc plains full of line white sand burning hot, and 
rocks and stones made of iron, and maoy jars of Iron all around, 
with boiling Oil in them. Many a Kuta-ouuslika is there, with sharp 
thorns, and therefore exceedingly painful to the touch,” (MahA- 
bharata Swargarohnika Parva, Section If.) 

The path of the gods the UuarayAoa (the northern), and that of 
the Father- 'he DakshluayAmt (the southern), are the same as in the 
Unanlshads. Says the QUA: “ Fire, light, day, the bright fortnight, 
the six months of the northern solstice, departing at these, the 
fcnowers of Brahman reach Brahman. Smoke, night, the dar 
fortnight, the si* months of the southern solstice, going by these 
to the lunar light, the Yogi returns. The bright and dark paths 

return, goto, l», the other he Me u> relnm.” (Vllt-M W) T.,n 
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etc., are explained by the commentators to bo the deities 
presiding over each of these elements, and the northern path as 
tiio path worshippers of Brahman with attributes, and the 
southern of those who perform sacrifice* lo gods and other works 
of public utility. 


All 'be heroes and suges of the Kpie period sought to die when 
the sun Wtt * in the northern solstice, and Bhisbma, the Kaurava 
leader, did not relinquish the body for 58 days till it was UUarayraiu. 
lie remained lying on his bed of arrows, and when the time came, 
restrained his vital airs In the manner prescribed by the Yoga 
ftastra. Hi• breaths pierced through the orown of the head and 
escaped, shooting like a meteor through the sky. (Mahdbh&r ata 
Amisasana Parva, Chapter lfi*.) 8ul:a, the son of Vyrfsa, also 
gave up his body Id the same manner. Desirous of attaining to 
that condition of existence whence there is no return, he resolved 
to have recourse to Yoga, and after casting oiT hia body, to enter 
through the Sun, the ever-effulgout Brahman. Raid n* : “ When 
tho spirit enters that effulgent Brahman, it no longer suffers like 
Sonm waxing and waning, nor returns to the earth to again mount 
up to heaven. Th* Suu warms nil the world by hia piercing 
rays. Hia disc never undergoes any diminution. Remaining 
unchanged, he drinks the energy of all creatures* There I 
shall live in ray invincible innor soul, freed from all fear, 
having oast off this body imho solar region.” He betook himself 
to Yoga and first cast off all that was of Hajas and Taman (passion 
and delusion) in him, aod then all that wa9 of goodness (Satva) 
in him, and then restrained his life breaths till be became the soul 
of all things. His Spirit then tr a veiled through the air, and when 
VyAsa, his father, called out to him, the only ^pswer he could 
receive was an echo from the hills, (h’anti Parva, Chapters 334 
and 335.) Krishna likewise gave up bis body by the same process. 
When the hour for bis departure had come, he restrained all his life 
breaths and betook himself to high Yoga. A fierce hunter of the 
uarno of JArn happening to pass In search of deer, and mistaking 
Keaava, who was stretched on theear>h in Yoga, for one, pierced him 
on the heel with a shaft and quickly came to that spot for capturing 
hi*’ prey. Jar5, however, found a niau dressed in yellow robes, 
rapt lu Yoga, and endued with many arms. Regarding himself an 
»*ffender, and filled with fear, he touched the feet of Kesava. But 
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Krishna comforted him and then ueeendod upwards, filling the 
entire welkin with splendour. “ When he reached heaven, VAsavas, 
the nvin Acwins, the Rudras. the Adltyue, the Vasus and the Vis- 
wedevas, the Munis, the Siddhas, and many of the foremost Gan* 
dbarvas, with the Apsaras, advanced to receive him. The Illustrious 
Narayana of fierce energy, the Creator and Destroyer of all, - 
that preceptor of Yoga—tilling Heaven with his splendour, reached 
his own inconceivable region, and met the deities and celestial) 
Rishis and Charanas, and the foremost ones among the Gandhar- 
vos, as well as many beautiful Ap.soras, Siddhas and Saddhyas. 
All of them, bending in humility, worshipped him. The deities all 
saluted him. and many foremost Munis and Hlshls worshipped him 
as the Lord of all. The Gandkarvtm waited upon him singing his 
praises, and Indra also joyfully praised him.” <Mahabhrrafa 
Mausala Parvn, Section IV.) 

Felicity in the next world, was, however, always more desi 'ahle 
to the Itishis than felicity In this world, and therefore death wa« to 
them an ever-present reality. Says VyAsato his soq Suka : The 

company of all objects in the world is short-lived. Thy body is 
unstable like a bubble on the surface of water. Thy foes are 
always on the alert, ready to spring at any moment. Thy days 
are running fast and the period of tby life is running short. 
Death is seeking thee at every turn and like a *he-wolf watching a 
*amb ready to pounce upon it, it \» ready to pounce upon thee, 
whilst thou art engaged in the ploauures of tbe world. Alas! 
thou art blind to that which death brings In its train-decrepitude 
and old ago. Why tar Heal thou ? Go along the path of emancipa¬ 
tion. Very *oon wilt thou be taken to the dread presence of the 
king of the dead all alone. The points of the coropiip* will very 
soon begin to whirl before tby eyes. The Universal destroyer 
with diseases for bis charioteers, will soon overtake thee and 
pierce thy body with his shafts. Very soon wiU thy sight be 
enveloped in darkness and *wilt thou behold golden tree* on the 
top of the hill (all signs of approaching death). Do thou, there, 
fore, hasten to achieve thy highest good through acts of right¬ 
eousness. Do thou earn that wealth which has no fear of king* or 
thieves and which one has not to abandon at death. That wealth 
has not to be divided among co-owners. Etch enjoys it In the other 
world to tbe extent he has earned it in this. 
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Do thou set thyself to tho acquisition of that wealth which 
Is indestructible and durable. Do not think that thou sbouldst 
iirst enjoy all kinds of pleasures and then turn thy hearts ou 
"mancipation, for, before thou art satiated with en joy men t, thou 
mayoat be overtaken by Death. Do thou, In view of this, hasten 
to do acta of goodness. Neither mother, nor *on, nor relatives, nor 
dear friends, even when solioited with honors, accompany the mao 
that dies. To the region of Y'ama one has to go alone and unite" 
com pan led by any one. Only those deeds, good and bad, that one 
did before death accompany him to the other world. The gold and 
gems that one has earned by good and bad means do not become 
productive of any benefit to one when h;» body meets with dis¬ 
solution. Of men that have gone to the other wprld, there is no 
witnoas, better than the soul, for all acts done and undone in life. 

“ When It. is thy duty to go alone to that world, thyself in front, 
thyself in the roar, what need hast thou of the body, wife, children, 
or wealth V Where have all thy grandslres rone f Death does not 
wait for any one to see if be has done or not done this or that. 
Mother and spouses and sires have we had by hundreds of thou¬ 
sands through various incarnations, whose aro they, whose are we ? 
Man commits various acts for ttye sake of wife and children but 
he n*on enjoys the consequence* thereof. I am quite alone, none 
is mine, nor I am his. I see no one who Is mine or whose am I. 
Time is cooking all creatures Into Us cauldron with the aid of the 
ladle, constituted of months i»nd reasons, by the fuel of days and 
nights with the sua for his fire Do thou therefore seek righteous- 
ness (dharma) and direct thy stops towards heaven.” (Moksha 
Dharma, Chapter 322, abstracted ) 

The question whether the soul when migrating to the next 
world, retains recollection of its earthly connect!.;ns is answered 
by saying that it does so in a large degree, and tho Mahd- 
bhdrata illustrates It by the parable of Vya*a bringing the heroe* 
who had fallen on the field of Kurukahetra to life, to meet their 
kinsmen on earth. ThoRisbi bathed in the Ganges and summoned 
all the heroes who had been killed in battle. Headed by Bhishma 
and Droua, tho dead, numbering many thousands, emerged from the 
waters of the sacred stream, each wearing the dress he wore on the 
battle-field and carrying tho standard be carried there. “ They wore 
celestial garments, were free from anger, animosity, pride and 
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jealousy. Sou "met lather and mother, wife husband, brother- 
brothers, with most happy hearts and cheerful countenance. It 
looked like a high carnival of happy men and women. This 
wonderful phenomenon looked like a picture painted on canvas. 
After parsing the night with their eolations and friends on earth, 
the dead disappeared into the waters of the river and ro-asoeuded 
to heaven.” (Aararoava«*ika Parva, Chapters 12 and 13.) 

u The Puranlc accounts of the passage of the soul, and the 
regions through which it passes, and the births 
(/) The heaven it has to undergo, aro ovcd more elaborate 
and hell ol the than those of the Epics. According to the 
Puranas. Vishnu Pur ana, above the earth are the spheres 

of Bhuvah, Swab, Maha, Jana Tapus, and 
Salva, Of these the last three are permanent, the others are 
perishable. The path of the gods is to the north of tho solar 
sphere of Nugavltbi and to the south of the Seven Riehis, 
There Siddhae of subdued senses reside til) the end of a kalpa 
(cycle). The region of Vishnu Is between the Dhruva (Polar 
Star) and tho Seven Klshis, and there dwell those whose sins 
have boro thoroughly purified and who are above virtue and 
vice. The Supreme Vishnu is only real, everything else Is 
unreal. There in nothing which la without beginning or end, or 
which can bo i ailed real, except Vishnu. He who knows Him to 
be eternal, immutable, unchanging, and strives to attain to Him, 
escapes the Stmsara. The highest wisdom consists in knowing 
Him to be the soul of all. Thoro Is no cessation of misery even 1c 
heaven. The attainment of the Divino Being is considered by the 
wise to be the only remedy for the thro© kinds of evil* which i>eget 
mankind. 

u In hell men are bound, by tho servants of the king of death, 
with chords and beaten with sticks, and have to encounter the 
tierce aspect of Varna and horrors of a terrible route. In the 
differout hell* there mo various intolerable tortures with burn- 
tng *auu, tire, machines, and weapons. Some are severed with 
saw#, ?otn« roasted in forges, some are chopped with axes, some 
buried in the ground, some aro mounted on stakes, some cast 
to wild beast* to bo devoured, some are gnawed by vultures 
some torn by tigers, some are boiled in oil, some rolled in 
caustic siime. some are precipitated from great height#, *omt 




arc Umed up-.vards by engines. The number of punishments 
indicted ia ini I, which are the consequence* of sins, is iatinite. M 
fVJshnu Purauiv, Section V, Chapter V, verses 44 to49.) 

After ©njdying the felicities of heaven or undergoing the 
sutToringa of hell, the spirit reincarnates upon earth in 
various older* of inanimate beings, aquatic an’mals, birds, 
quadrupeds, men, rishis, gods and liberated spirits. Each of 
these singes is superior to the one preceding it, and the 
spirit has to pass through each of them till it attains emancipa¬ 
tion. Severe penalties are meted out for greater, nod lighter 
ones for lighter, transgressions. Tbo practice of righteousness 
and devotion to Vishnu, however, purify the most hardened 
sinner. By moditatln; upon Vishnu, be is released from all 
worldly afflictions. ■” What Is the use,” says the Vishnu Puranu, 
M of going to heaven whence one has to come back to earth, and 
how different ia tU votion to Mari, which leads to dual emanci¬ 
pation I The person who meditates day and night upon Vishnu is 
released from all sins, and does not goto hell after death. What 
gives delight to the mind is heaven, what gWes pain Isbell. There¬ 
fore vice Is hell, and virtue is heaven.” (Vishnu Parana, Boo 1 . 
If, Section VI.) And It declares that the king of death forbids 
his messengers from bringing to him those who are devoted to 
Vishnu, for he is the lord of all but not of Vishnu. The story of 
Ajainila, a Brahman, who had taken to evil ways, is generally cited 
to show how even casna. remembrance of Vishnu at the hour of 
death frees one from the tortures of hell, ft is, however, more a 
story of the conversion of a hardened sinner through latent 
good than Ivarrna of a casual remembrance. 

The account of life after death, as given In the Gtrudp. 
Parana, is, however, more Implicitly believed In by all modern 
Hindus In the darkest colours It describe* the passage of 
the soul of the sinful after death. When about to die man 
obtains superhuman v talon and M all as one. His vital air then 
leaves his body and the messenger* of the king of death draw the 
Purusha (soul), who le of the sUo of a thumb, out of the body. 
Of terrific appearance, armed with nooses and club*, they drag 
him along the road to the regions of Yaraa, uttering dire threats 
of the terrible heils in store for him. After suffering the pangs 
>4 hunger and thirst, troubled by ferocious beast*-, beaten by his 
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captors, and exposed to many other danger# on the road, now reel* 
log towards a ptu, now rising, the poor soul is taken in two or three 
M OxurViH in the presence of the king of death. After having a sight 
of the king of terrors, he is brought back to earth to have a b >dy 
according to hit vdtsn& (desire). Hungry and thirsty, he eats the 
cakes and drinks the water offered to him by his descendants, but 
is not satisfied. A body is then formed for him in ten days from 
portions of the funeral cakes offered to him, and after living on 
the cakes offered on tho 11th and the 12th days of his funeral, ho 
is agaiu taken by tho messengers of Yama to the presence of the 
king by a road h,0k> Yojanas In length, full of the greatest 
daugers, with nothing to take *he* ei' in, exposed to the severest 
heat and cold and iafosted by wild beasts. There, remembering 
his past deeds, the miserable soul looks round for a protector, but 
linds none, and grieves for having noted sinfully. On the various 
stages of the road bo has to subsist upon the monthly cakes offered 
to him by hta descendants, and after six months, comes to a river 
with a boat, and unless he ha# sonic good deeds to show, is not 
allowed to cross, but is thrown into the river and dragged out 
like a fish and carrlod to the City of the king of death, which he 
reaches in one year. That^cUy has four gates, three for the good, 
the charitable, the wise and the brave in life, and one (tho sou¬ 
thern) for the sinful. The king of death sits in his court sur¬ 
rounded by tho rlsfcis, the sagos, the wUe, and the good. Untruth 
injustice or sin is not‘here All is truth and justice. The king s 
minister, Ch*tragupta, has a separate court where he and his 
assistants keep exact account of all that mao does in life, in thought, 
word and deed. The account is now read and the sinful tool 
is condemned to suffer the direst calamities of hell till tho end of a 
kalf.fr, whan it reincarnates upon earth, and aft«r passing through 
arious orders of being, animate and inanimate, is ultimately born 
a man In the mother’s womb It prays to God for release from 
Its deshy prison, vowing to serve Him alone In life, but deluded 
by the vanities of the world, U soon forgets its vow and is Immers¬ 
ed into the Bansara and die*, and undergo* the «ame round of 
misery and birth. The tfood and the pious do not, however, meet 
so painful 9 o end. They arc carried to the coert of the king o( 

•loath in resplendent cars, are accommodated there in their proper 
places, and after enjoying all the felicities of heaven, reincarnate 
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upon earth in good and pious families A human Incarnation is 
moat dillioult to attain, and if even, on attaining to it, man d >e« 
not strive to know God, he is lost for ever. The wise, con* 
eluded the Gar a cl a, keep the body for the sake of practising dharma- 
They practise dharma for the ;ako of knowing their atmd, and 
they know their dtm£ for the sake of engaging in meditation upon 
Vishnu, whereby they are released from the trammels of birth 
and death. 


All those arc also more or less the notions of modern Hindu 
writers on the subject of life after death. 

Modern Ideas. “ When, by the command of the king of death, 
his messengers shall bind and carry the© away, 
then neither father nor mother, nor master nor friend, nor son shall 
share thy misfortune. When tortured by them, tbou ahalt call out 
for help, none but K^ma shall be thy helper. When thou shalt visit 
heil and meet a river full of fearful creatures and territio eddies, 
unf&th'vnable in depth, with Its invisible banks, with no boat to take 
thee across, them father, mother or friend will thore be none to lend 
thee ids arm, and uhe long arm of Hama, the unselfish friend of all, 
shall, O Tub I, be thy only support/’ “ Where the distance of the 
road caunot he counted, there the name of Hari .shall be tb* j oi ly 
provision of thy journey. When walking in darkness, the name of 
Hari only shall light thy footKteps. When thou shall have no 
companion, Karl shall bo thy only companion. When thou 
shall be ^combed by tierce boat from above, the name of Han 
nhajil only afford thee shade When thou ahait be dying of burn* 
ing thirst, the name of Hari shall, O Nanak, bo thy only nectar 
to drink.” 

Tb« sinful and the wicked, according to popular belief, ha\© 
to pass through as many as 3,100,000 of births, ami great is 
the dread of incarnating in lower orders of creation* Joearna- 
tion i« determined by what a man is intensely attached to at 
the time of his death. Hut he who is intensely attached to God, 
and meditates upon Him at the time of death, is released from 
all traosmigratory existence. Therefore they say * anU mail so 
mala’ (the last thought is the thought). And make the dying 
repeat In his hearirg, * Bttma, Kama’ Say* Kabir, 41 When 
burnt, tb*' body Is left as a heap of ashes; if left lying, it ia 
infected by worms like an unbaked pitcher, which dissolve© in 
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water, is this frail body, why art thou running mad ? Haat 
thou forgotten the time when thou layc3t in thy mother’s womb, 
for ten momhs, head downwards ? Like the b*>e collecting 
honey, thou hast collected wealth ; but when thou shall die, 
every one shall lie saying, ‘Take him away, take him away/ 
Thy beloved wife shall only aooompauy theo up to tho door of the 
house, and thy friends aud relations up to the crematorium aud 
thenceforward thy spirit shall havo to journey along alone. Says 
Kabir, hoar, O man, thou shall fall into a deep pit, thy llfe-brcath 
gone. Thou hast imprisoned thyself in this unreal MAyft like a 
bird in a pond of lotus llowera.” “ None is ever born, none c/er 
dies. This body is unreal, but Hama (the spirit within) is true. 
All worldly wealth Is unreal like a dream, why art thou beguiled ? 
Nothing Khali go with thee, why art thou attached to it ? Give up 
praise and blame, remember God, says Nanak. God pervades 
all. 0 This is the popular belief on the subject. 

The teachings of tho Sastras, ancient and modern, on the 
subject o( funeral gifts, are more or less Implicitly followed 
in modern times, and with the advance of civilisation arid 
importation of article* of luxury, many costly additions have 
bepr; made to thing? to be given away at funerals. A com¬ 
plete outfit of every article of dress,’ food, and household 
furniture is therefore considered to bo necessary for the com¬ 
fort of the spirit In the next rorld. Gifts of water to drink, 
lamps, sandals, umbrellas, Kapila cows, secure the favour 
of Chitragupta, the custodian of the records of karma. Lib- 
era lit y of disposition, honouring the Hrahraaor, charity to¬ 
wards the distressed, erection of houses for public aocoraraodatkm, 
digging w^lls and providing places for free distribution of water 
to the thir*t> traveller, excavating tanks and making free gift * 
to all who tome to them, are applauded a* leading to heaven where 
the goo<’ and ploys, reside till their merit is exhausted, when 
they incarnate in human bodies in the family of the good, 
the pious and the well-to-do. The raiser and Urn uncharitable 
sink into hell to reside fnr many years and ars then born 
at human beings subject to every misery Th<»ae who are free from 
arrogance, pride, who utter *weetword»*. who honour those who 
dcKcrve honour, and give away in charity to the deserving, who 
arr devoted to the good of all. and bear ill-will toward* nans, go 
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**v*Jcf heaven to enjoy the company oi the god* and on return to earth 
hve free from euro and anxiety. King* who are devoted to 
righteousne** and who protect the good and chastise the wicked 
with discrimination, afctui a likewise to those regions which belong to 
men of righteous deeds. On the other hand, furious dogs of fright 
ful mica, crows having iron beaks, docks of ravens, vultures 
and other birds, and blood-sucking worms assail in hell 
- the man who transgresses the dictates of virtue. Such a sin 
ful wretch, in eonsequeuce of his reckless transgression of the 
boundaries of righteousness, passe* bin time iu great affliction 
in the wild wastes that occur in the dominion* of the king of 
Pltrls, One who is tainted with cupidity, who loves untruth, who 
always takes de ight In deception and cheating, aud who does 
injury to others through hypocrisy and deception, goes to deep hell 
and suffer* great afflictions for hi* wickedness. Buch a man is forced 
to bathe in the broad river Vaitarni whoso waters are rcaidlng, to 
enter into % forest of trees whose leaves are as sharp as sword, and 
then to lie down on a bed of battle-axes. The cow is believed 
to be a great saviour of its giver. The Sastrlo injunction that 
“a cow should not be given to one who is sinful or unrighteous 
or untruthful, but to one that is devoted to Brahma, who is 
wise, self-controlled and of good conduct, who never does an evil 
art when impelled by hunger,” i«, however, not always observed in 
practice. Its gift ton Brahman, wise or othciw>se, I* Implicitly 
believed to bathe only menus of erossiog the Vaitarni. The injunc¬ 
tion as to gift of food (anwiuni t) which is called mahadana in -the 
Sutras, is carried out better, and there is scarcely a Hindu home 
whore food la not glveu to the hungry every day. In thehot weather 
when water is scarce, places for free distribution of water to 
the thirsty traveller are provided in both cities and villages. 
Caul© troughs are likewise provided for cattle to drink water 
from, and the injunctions of the VdabAbhdrata that the giver of 
water secures a seat in heaven, i? implicitly believed in. The 
excavation of tank* and wells on the part of the dch and the 
well to'do, U also undertaken in the belief that k will add to their 
happiness in the next world. Now-a-day*. however. In places where 
the assesarouQt of revenue is not permanent, its periodical revision 
and the fear of increase due to a well or tank being excavated io 
the vicinity to add ;*o the power* of the land, deter* many a public- 


spirited Hindu from doiug so. In the mootn of Kartik lamps 
are put up high on polos to light .the way of the nightly travel¬ 
ler. Trees are al#o planted in tho belief that doing so secure* 
bliss In the next world—an idea as old as the Mah&bbdrata. Rut 
the pressure of population unfortunately prevents planting of 
tree*, on % large scale as land is more urgently required for 
food-crops. Gifts of lands and even villages are made by iho 
rich to Brahmaos in the same belief. But a* the donees are 
generally not worthy of the gifts, donors arc, therefore, becoming 
chary of making them. Our women are even keener about felicity 
iU the next world than men. aud many a wife consents to bo given 
away in gift to a priest at a place of pilgrimage and then bought 
hack from him at. the price he ahoeee to put upon her (she urging 
him ali the while to fix it as high as possible) in order to have 
her husband's company in the next world. All the ^ ideu* nre good, 
but they require to bo carried out with discrimination. 

Evolution according to the Sastras is according to knowledge 
and actio# (gyAna and karma)* and, there- 
It evolution up- fore, both upwards and downward*. M There 
w*?4i or downwards are,” says the MahAbhArata, “regions in the 
both, or only up kingdom of Yam a which are worm than ibo*e 
war< l JI t>{ this earth, and there, persons addicted to 

evil ways dwell. After dwelling there they are 
born in various orders of lower animals, and after passing 
through various forms at animal-life, a« worms, bird*, beasts, 
ilsh'M, quadrupeds for stated periods, ore born a- men where 
they can expiate their bad karma by good, and thus help their 
evolution upwards. Those men that commit sin and then expiate 
them, become less miserable than those who do not repent. In 
humanity also the happiness and ml* ry of jivo are determined 
by his karate ” The Sastra* do not, therefore, say. once a human 
being always a human baing, superior or inferior. Belief in 
an evolution ever upwards is certainly more comforting then 
belief in a downward evolution, whether in human or other 
orders of beiog. But it is not recognised by the Satires, 
ataftee* of men transformed into lower animals for transgressions 
in life, retaining memories of their past birth* and recounting 
their experiences la each, are cited that reincarnation Is both 
up aud down. The story of king Nriga, who was transformed 
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large lizard and had to reside in a well for making a 
tfift of a cow already given by film to a Brahman, is largely 
current in Hindu society, and thc3 well where he was confined 
ill rescued' by Krishna in still visited b\ pilgrims, Tn th« 
Mah4bh4rata a worm telle Y$a*& how he wa s once a Sudra, 
possessed of great wealth but very greedy, of a cruel disposition, 
and full of pride and envy. He was, however,, devoted to bis 
parents and, through the favour ot the rishi, retained memory of it* 
past lives, '/he latter helped bU progress onwards, and he was 
again boro a* Sudra, then a Vaishya, then a Kshatriya, and 
finally a Brahman, all through his good karma in each ioear* 
nation, till he was finally absorbed In Brahman. UMahabhArata 
Anu>asar*a Parva, Chapters 117 to 119 abstracted.) That a 
creature may rise higher or sink lower in the scale of evolu¬ 
tion by the action of bis past karma Is thus a well-recognise! 
do trine of the SaMras. Among mankind a Sudra performing all 
the duties laid down for his order and adhering to the path of 
righteousness l* horn as a Vaishya, Where, if he wishes to rise higher, 
ho perform* not only all the duties of his own order, but also 
controls hi* tnlnd and senses, is devoted to study, becomes pure in 


conduct and does good to all. By so doing he is born a 
KV’«atriya In a noble family, where, by observing the duties of his 
order as well a» proofing self-control and practise of righteousness 
a* he did before, he is born a Brahman. Thence if he does not wi*b 
to fall, he strictly observe* the duties of a Brahman which 
lead him to the status of Brahm. a condition free from all *in. 
and all attributes. 

The more philosophic doctrine of the Sastras on tne question 
% or life after death is, however, more likely io 

Views ol Indian commend itself to modern readers than that of 
Philosophy on Hie transmigration downwards or of heaven and 
after death. hell being specified localities for the abode of the 

good or thebad in life. According to it, man's 
own tenses are heaven nod hell ? well controlled they are heaven, 
uncontrolled they are bell. It >~os accordingly declared bv Rf*hl 
Sanau-Baja*a that there was no death, and when asked by Kin? 
Ohrittashtra as Wo why asceticism was performed in order to 
avoid death, ho replied : “ Death is avoided by particular acts, 
the other opinion la there la no death, thou h**t asked me 
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. Tiicb of these is true. Listen to me, 0 king, as r discourse to 
thtso on this, eo that thy doubts may be removed. Know, O, 
Kshatriya. that both of thest opinions are true. The learn¬ 
ed. are of opinion that death results from ignorance. 1 say that 
ignorance is death, and the absence of ignorance (*.«., knowledge) 
is therefore immortality. It was from ignorance that the A mini n 
became subject to defeat and death, and from the absence of 
ignorance the gods attained to the condition of Hi-alima. Death 
does not devour creatures, like a tiger; its shape itself !« unascer- 
tainabie. Beside* this form of death some imagine Yan.o to ho 
death. This, however, is due to the weakness of their own minds. 
Knowledge of Brahma Is immortality. That (Imaginary) go,! 
(Yaraa> bolds his sway in the region of the PUris, being the source 
of bliss to the virtuous and woe to the sinful. It Is by his com¬ 
mand that death In the form of wrath, ignorauee, and covetousness 
arises among man. Swayed by pride, men always walk in 
unrighteous paths. None amongst them succeeds in attaining to 
his real nature. Their understandings clouded and themselves 
swayed by passions, they cast off their hodie,- and repeatedly fall 
into bell. They always follow tnelr senses. This is why igno- 
ramse receives the name of doatb. Those who desire the fruit of 
work, when the time comes for enjoyiog it, proceed to heaven, 
cut sting Off their bodies. Hence they cannot avoid death, Em¬ 
bodied creatures, from their Inability to nttaiu to the knowledge of 
Brahma, and from their connection with wordl.v enjoyments, nr Q 
compelled to sojourn io a round of re-births, up, down and 
around. The natural inclination of man towards pursuits that 
»rr unreal, is aiooe the cause of the senses being led into error. 
The soul that is constantly affected by the pursuit of object ■ thal 
are unreal, remembering only that upon which It Is always employ¬ 
ed. worships only earthiy enjoyments that surround it Desfr.t of 
enjoyment first kills men. Lust non wealth soon follow These 
three, eis., the desire of enjoyments, lust and wealth, lead foolish 
men to death. They, however, that have conquered their .oner 
self succeed by self-restraint in escaping death. He who has 
conquered h!» inoor -ell and doe. not a.low himself to be lec. away 
by soaring desire, kills It, regarding it ar of no value, by the aid 
of true knowledge, ignorance, assuming the shape of Toma, 
cannot devour Vbe sage who kills his desxre- in this manner. Ho 
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however, who overcome* desire, moat certainly drives away all 
kinds of woe. Desire is, indeed, ignorance and darkness and helJ 


in respect of all creatures, for swayed by it they lose their senses 


As drunken persons in walking along a street reel towards ruts 
and holes, so men under the influence of desire, misled by unreal 
joys, run toward ? destruction. What can death do to a person 
whose soul has not been confounded or misled by desire ? For 
him death ha* no terrors like a tiger made of straw. Therefore 
O Kshatriya, if th* presence of desire, which Is ignorance, is to be 
gqt rid of, no wish, not eveu the highest one, r is to bo entertained 
or pursued. That soul which is in thy body—associated as it Is 
with wrath and covetousness and filled with ignorance,—that !& 
death ! Kaowmg that death arises In this way, be that relies on 
knowledge entertains no fear of death. Indeed, as the body is de¬ 
stroyed when brought under the influence of death, so death itself is 
d^troyed when It comes under the ioiluence of knowledge.’* 
(M&h&bbArata Udyoga Parvn, Chapter 41.) 

Hindu philosophy thus makes the mind as the cause of 
bondage and release. Attached to object* of sense It is in 
bondage, unattached it is released: .** Subtle bodies and such 
a spring from father and mother, together with the great elements, 
are three sorts of specific objects. Of those the svibtle br>die« are 
everlasting, and those produced of parents aro perishable. The 
mergent subtle body, formed pritnajvaOy, unconfined, permanent, 
composed of Buddht and th • rest down to the primary elements, 
migrates, is without enjoyment, and is Invested with disposi¬ 
tions As a painting stands not without % ground, nor a shadow 
without a stake, so neither does the Ldnga ( Buddhi, &c.,) subsist 
s ipportless, without a specific (body). Formed for the sake of the 
spirit, the subtle body plays its parts like a dramatic actor, on 
accoun* of the connection of means and consequences, and by union 
Hdh the predominant power of Nature. By virtue (Is obtained 
ascent to higher plane* * by vice, descent to the lower : from wfsdom 
fre«ulu> beatitude: and bondage from the reverse. From dispas* 
sion results absorption into Prakrit!: from passionate attachment 
W»m*iCkgr*tiou; from power, non-impediment (of desires' : sad 
from the reverse, the contrary Verily no spirit is bound, nor 
emancipated, nor does it migrate It is Nature Prakrit!) alone. 
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which has many receptacle**, and is bound, released, or mi^ 
grates. By the attainment of perfect wisdom, virtu© and the rest 
become Incapable of leading to re-birth ; yet the spirit remains 
a while invested with body, as % potter’s wheel continues to revolve 
by the impulse previously Imparted to it When the separation of 
the enlightened spirit from his corporeal frame at length takes 
place, and Nature ceases to act in respect to it, then Is linal and 
absolute emancipation accomplished.” (Saukbya Karlka, 39, 40, 
41, 44 , 46, 62, 07 and 68.) 


causes which bring about death are, of course, dipease and 
old age. Says the Anu Oita ; 41 When the dU- 
How death occurs, solution of his body it near, man begins to 
do thin era injurious to life and health. Ilia 
understanding becomes perverted, and he brings on diseases leading 
to death or commits suicide. The wind in his body bocowlr.g excited, 
excites in Its turn the heat which pierces his vital parts, causing 
great pain to the soul now'about to escape Its mortal casement. The 
pain that is folt by a living creature in leaving a body is equal to that 
In entering U. The wiud residing In the two vital breaths, Prana and 
Apana, now *ushes upwards and the man becomes destitute of breath 
and consciousness. The vital parts of his body become over-, 
whelmed with darkens*; and be falls to know anything. Life Is 
not yi*fc quite extinct, butsoon the Jim becomes even more agitat¬ 
ed by wiud and is deprived of everything upoa which he could 
stay in the body He then draws a long and a painful breath and 
goes out quickly making the body tremble. All bis looses am) the 
mind in thuir subtle condition accompany him. His karrns, yood 
and bad, also goes with him. He ban three regions assigned to him 
eternally. This world which is tbe field of action, the hell to which 
doers of evil deeds go In consequence of bad actio j here, and heaven. 
Even as ore possessed of eyes sec a Crefly amidst darkness, those 
posseted of spiritual knowledge see the jiva as he leaves and enters 
the body *' (Anu Gita, Chapter 17.) This has now been partly rent¬ 
ed by experiment* made by Professor Gates of America with hi* 
new * 4 light rays " on the bodies of animals, and it was found that 
at death a transparent shadow at the animal, of exactly the 
same shape, it sued out of the body and vanished as H passed 
upward on the rhodo pained wall* This is tbe Lir m Hunra of the 
Hiojitt 
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To tiio wise death, howuvor, mis do terrors. “Tlie.ee is al¬ 
ways a Dew pleasure,” says Vashlahtha, “Id going from one 
body to another. The body Is from Its very nature perish¬ 
able. Why do you, O fools, grieve when you ought to be harpy 
at the thought of approaching death ? If after death you aro 
not to lie born again groat is your gain ; for you are thereby 
released from a world which Is full of tioubie nud constantly 
agitated with the fear of gain and loss, existence and ooo-oxUtemse. 
I.'after death there is to be another body, Dew Is the pleasure. 
PuMli is only the dissolution of the body, and such a dissolution Is 
blessed. If you are afraid of your evil deeds, equal Is the fear 
both in this world and the neat. Do you tberoforo obstain from 
evil If you wish to secure happiness in both the worlds, ’’ “ I shall 

die,' “ I shall die,” “ I shall the, < so gayest thou Whv dost thou 
notsay, 1 X <8 heil live.” “ I shall live,” “ I shall live.’ 1 ' (Nirvana 
Prakarna Uttarrlardha, Chapter 101, verses 22, 23,25, 26 , is,) 
Thought 4 like those deprive death of its terrors, and calm and 
peaceful is the end of life of the sage and the thinker. 

Tho lage, moreover, preserves she memory oi his former 
Incarnations, for with the rise of true kDowI- 
Does the jlv* r«- edge and di spersion of Ignorance, the past, 
msmber Us past 1 the present, and the future appear before him 
like the presoot “Both I and thou,’* say# 
Krishna in tho Gitii “ have passed through many births, but 1 know 
them all, thou dost not know them.” (Bhagrad Gita. IV, r,, |„ th „ 
AUreya h'paulshnds, also, Hlghi Vatndoo declares. “While dwell¬ 
ing In the womb I discovered all the births of these Oevas. A hundred 
Iron strongholds kept me, but I broke them quickly down like a 
, '* U ' 1>0 ” Ao<l having this knowledge h» stepped forth after the dis 
solution of the body and, having obtained ail hig desires in that 
heavenly world, became immortal, fV.—v,— U-1&) The ques¬ 
tion v as also put by Kama to VashUhtha ai to how Vytija, the 
father oi Sitka, whp had lived in another Kalpo, could be the 
same Vyds* who .. as present in Dasratlut'* assembly, where 
V aablghtptt was lecturing, and the latter replied that he had known 
often Vydsas and had himself lueanated many time.-, and that one 
who it emancipated may. hko other beings, be born a buodred tiroes 
and yet retain thp recollection of all his incarnations. 1’he vision of 
Lil* was. accordingly, related by VaUiislitha to show that it la our 



uasita (desire or past impression) that hidos the memory of our past 
incarnation^ aud that with the rise of knowledge of the self all our 
past birth, become known. The story goes that *\ Brahman, named 
VashUhtha, intensely desired to be a king, aud iu the nuxt iocarna- 
lion was born as Ring Padraa, and Aruudbatl, his wife, who was de* 5 
}y attached to him, as his queen Ltla. The queen wa^ ho intensely 
devoted to her husband that she prayed to the goddess Sarswatt 
that after death her husband’s shoal sould not leave the precincts 
of her inner apartments and that the goddess may .show herself 
when required. The boons were granted, and when the king died, 
Lila . n her grief called Sarswati, who told her where her hue* 
band had incarnated. The goddess then took Lila to the place 
where Padm® was born a« king. There she saw him seated on a 
throne surrounded by all tho pomp of royalty. Presently another 
klag attacked his dominium and a fierce war ensued. The queen 
also saw another Lila of the same shape, size, tigure, and beauty 
as herself, sitting by the side of the king, and felt greatly perplex¬ 
ed as to how the eooud lady could have the same features and be 
an exact counterpart of herself. She appealed to Sarawati to clear 
tho mystery, raying, that if tho real could only exist in time and 
space, why did she soo two Lias? Sarawatl replied that vasna 
(deiire) was ti/e cause of the vision and that with the removal of 
tfw iMUt, all her past and present shall clear the mystery. At 

death man forgets hie nature and thinks himself tr* be the being he 
is about to become and identifies himself with what ho is bom as.? 
But when ho know* tho real character of the visible (drishya), Me 
vision is restored and time and space do not obscure his vision. It 
was therefore nothing hut the queen’* own mind which refilled 
the past the present and the future, und tno various orders of be- 
lags she had pa- sed through. Li'a then applied herself to You®, 
and a* her spiritual vision was restored, remembered all the 
various incarnations he had passed through She was hm 
born us the bride of a Vedy*dbara : then *► a she eagle, then ** 
a iemale hunter, then an a plant, then a* a handsome prince In 
the Sfcumhtra country, which she ruled for & hundred years, 
theu as ft weasel, then as a bird, a b?e, a fish, a Cbandala» » hunter. 

P % fafry, a tortoise, a goose, a crane, and many other beings* till 
she was born as % Brahman woman and became tfie wife of Vashtsh- 
tfct, aod then stained ber present coodBlon All that she did in 
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ouch incarnation became clear to her, and mho found that all her life 
upon oarth was a protracted dream, unreal like the dreams of her 
dally sleep, and that it was the error of believing each of her incar¬ 
nations to be real, that was the cause of her not knowing her former 
iooarnadons. (Yoga Va 3 hishtha Uttapattl Prakarna.) The vision 
of King Lav ana, of the northern Pandava country, le as wonder¬ 
ful. He was seated in his oourt when, under the influence of a 
matfic spell, ho found himself riding a swift horse : n a lonely jungle. 
The horse left him and the king wandered about hungry and thirsty 
till ho met a Ohandala girl who was carrying some food for her 
father to oat. Bo Implored the girl to give him some food, which 
she did, ou condition of his marrying her and living with her us a 
Chandala The king in his distress agreed to it, married the 
woman, lived with he” as a Chandala for sixty years, and had a 
numerous progeny. He ate the flesh of wild beasts, wore barks 
and rags, carried logs of wood and passed bis days in the jungles 
exposed to all the vicissitudes of the seasons A famine then 
overtook the land and ho migrated to another country, where, 
yielding to the importunity of one of his starving children to give 
him something to cat, he threw himself into the fire and awoke 
from his reverie. To test the correctness of his vision, Lav ana 
undertook a journey to the places where he had lived in his dream, 
snd found his aged Chandala mother-in-law weeping for the loss of 
her royal son-In law. The places and the persons be mot with cor¬ 
responded with those he had seen In his dream, and the 1 alterV ac¬ 
count of his adventures was also a counter part of what be recollected 
of his own vision The explanation of these wonderful phenomena, as 
gt vco by VashUhtha. U that the mind sees before It what it fancies, 
that things are real or unreal according as the mind makes them 
to b\ that th* remembrance by Lavanaof his having lived as a 
Cbamixl* in his dream was the Internal cause of presenting to him 
ths picture of the Chandala abode as an external reality. The 
idea which was in the mind of the king was, however, also present 
In the minds of the Chandala people, and as the “ same .»entirne<it;i 
and figure# of speech occur in different poets, of distant age* and 
countries, so do the same thoughts and ideas aba arise simultane¬ 
ously in the minds of different people. The thoughts which arose 
In the minds of ttw Ohsndillt corresponded with those in 
the mind of the king aud nV* rmd f and one idea embraced many 
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others, utui the idea produced the material object. (l^ttapattf 
Prakaraa.) 

Thebe views of Indians on tho subject of life after death, 
have now 'found a supporter in a scientist. 

Support of Indian like Louis Figuier, in his book, called the 

views in the Weat “Day After Denth.” The touching story 

of the author as given in his introduction 

shows how the death of v doarly loved object on earth, drove 

Urn to seek consolation from philosophy and how the latter 
solved for him the problem which exact sciences bad failed to 
solve. 0o starts with saying that of the three elements of 

which man is composed, the body, or the material sub¬ 

stance, the life and the ton), death is the separation of the sonj 
from the body. This separation is affected when the body center, 
to be animated by tho life. The primary agent of life is the 
sun. Tho ' »ys of the sun deposit upon earth animated germs eman¬ 
ating from the spiritualised beings who inhabit it aod bring about 
the birth of plants and zo ophytes. These plants and soopbytes en¬ 
close within the man the animal germ which at d»*ath paste into the 
body of the animal which comes next (*bove it in tho scale of crea¬ 
tion. Thus from the sodphyta it passes into the mollusc, the arti¬ 
culated animal, the ush, the reptile, the bird, the rnamraifei ous, be 
coming perfected in each incarnation and adding to «e isation, 
consciousness, will, judgment, till in tho body of the mammiterotis 
Hhas added to it the principle of causation. Thence it pa^os into 
the body of a newly-born infant which Is born without memory, if 
the infant die# before the age of one year, its soul passes into the 
body of another nowly-boro child and commence a new erjsteoce 
Thi* is also the case If the soul has not, during its earthly Hfo, 
undergone* a sufficient amount of ennobling and purification, ff it 
has been sufficiently purl lied, if leaves the body upon earth and rises 
through the atmosphere of the other to ent^r into thes body of an angel 
or a superhuman being. Thus incarnating, It recovers memory nf 
its past births. Like the earth tho other placets also produce the 
« a me kinds of beiag*, from sodphyte to man under the action of 
tne ray* of the atto. From them also beings rise to superhuman 
befogs, if like those on earth they have uaderjrona the necessary 
purification These beings po*#oss superhuman faculties, and ire 
Independent of time and space. They visit tho earth and comfort, 
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counsel, and aid those who aro worthy of the privilege. At tne ter¬ 
mination of their appointed period of existence, they ve-inc&ruat« 
aw arch-human beings. At each incarnation their energy, moral and 
Intel), ctu&l faculties their power of feeling and loving, and their In¬ 
duction of the profoundest mysteries of the universe, are increased, 
till In the linal stage of splrifcua’ized beings they boeomo absolutely 
perfect. Thence they pass Into the sun to send their essence in the 
shape of animated gerti)3 on tho earth aad other planets for creation 
and evolution of other beings. In uhts way does the great chain 
of uatur© done and complete that Interrupted chain of vital activity 
which has neither beginning nor end, and which links all created 
beings Into one family, the universal family of tbo worlds. (Day 
After Death, Chapter 17, abstracted.) 

The author stops short at the elevation of man to tho condition 
of au arch-human being, and has no place for his being absorbed 
Into the Deity, or abiding in His mmodiate presence, or in hoavei 
constantly blessed with Hid grace as the followers of the various 
school • of philosophy in India do He does not also believe In 
the Indian, the Greek, the Egyptian doctrine of the human soul 
ever returning to thebody ofthe auimai Si>sho, We believe that 
the human soul has already pas sed through this probation &ud that 
It can never bo renewed. In nature, In fact, the animal has a part 
Inferior to that of man ; it is below our species In Its degree of 
Intoillgeneo, aocl it cannot have either merit or demerit. Its f&oul- 
ties do not Invest It with the entire responsibility of Its actions, 
tt Is but un Intermediate 11 ak betwsea the plant and man ; ft has 
certain faculties, but we cannot pretend that ibo*e faculties 
assimilate it to moral mao. Thus wo rejoct this doctrine of th© re¬ 
turn of the human soul to conditions through which it has already 
passed Retrogression has no place in our system. Tho soul 
through Its progressive march may pause for an Instant, but it 
never turns back. We admit that tnan is condemned to recom¬ 
mence an UMuiiHM existence, but this new experience Is made In a 
hm.iaa body in a covering of the same living type and aot In the 
form of au inferior being. 1 iPp 252, 2 j 3.) The lessons he would 
draw from this are to elevate one’s nature by the practice of 
virtue, to be good, generous, compassionate, grateful for bene- 
flU, accs»»lb*e to the suffering, the friend of the oppressed, 
to aspire to tbo beautiful, to live in th* most elevated sphere, 
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loaH bound to lower things, to acquire a knowledge of uaoure and 
her laws through science, to cultivate the mind aud Oil it with 
good and useful ideas, to admire the power of God in learning the 
wonder of fclis works, to perform public worship in temples and 
respect other people’s religion, to honor and remember the dt ad, to 
look upon death as a change, a transformation, not a dissolution, 
as a means of uniting us to those whom we love, a passage from a 
rotten to ft beautiful body, from a world of trouble and sorrow to 
a blessed domain where all happiness is realized. (Chapter 20.) 
He also trios to And a place for God in the uoivo^e, and concludes 
by saying, “ All these celestial bodies without exception, all this 
anthill of worlds which we have enumerated may be turning round 
one point, one centre of attraction* What forbids us to believe 
that God dwells at this centre of attraction for all the worlds 
which lill infinite *pace.” (Page 307,) 

Prom what we have said in the pages, the reader will probably 
share our opinion that the above is no advance over the conclu¬ 
sions of Indian philosopher* on the question of life after death. 
But slowly, though unwillingly our conclusions in this respect 
* ?em to find acceptance by scientists la the West, and though the 
light or the physical science comes from the West, it is from 
Asia that the great voice of philosophy ha« been heard and shall 
i>e heard. 

Prom this brief and necessarily imperfect survey of some of our 
institutions, it will be seen that thi moving 
Condnaion. force* of our society have always been dAarma 
(righteousness), satya (truth), and 'ytipa (renun¬ 
ciation). From the Rishis of the V e <Us to the mo u modern thiols 
crii, cv^y one has. with mt exception, preached the lesson of 
righteousness and self-denial Freedom from egoism, freedom 
from expectation, looking upon all within an equal eye, and freedom 
from desire have always beoo held up as ideals to aim at in 
all tiroes ami clreumalances. Doctrines may differ. Teachers 
may preach their respective dogmas. But the common ground 
of ili our best thinkers is that abate&tioit trofn injury and looking 
upon all as our own self, is the onU road to bliss. Whether one 
lives as a Student in his preceptorVa house, or as a householder 
;n the midst of a crowded city, or a* a reel no in the lore* 
toe universal duty of charily, self-restraint and merging of 
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tho Individual «elf into the self of all is the goal he has to 
keep always in view. Be {food and do (food, for tho Purusha 
(the Supreme Self) is Good itself. Ljarn ths Iomsoq of goodness if 
you wish to secure happiness hero, and find ultimate rest in That 
which transcends even goodness itself, tho immortal Purusha. 
This is what our ho«t teachers teach. Theirs is not a religion of 
those who arc wedded to tho world, hut of those who wish to rise 
above H And yet they never neglected worldly prosperity und 
worldly duty Only they made both subordinate to righteousness. 
Tho Lord, say they, does not make th >se whom Be ;aHs his own 
and who set their minds upon Him, set their minds solely upon 
the good things of tho earth, which ouly lead to enmities, quar¬ 
rels, mental disturbance, vanities, needless exertion and lighting. 
On the contrary, be often saves his devotees the trouble of tho 
acquisition of objects of desire, if wordly duty and worldly knowl¬ 
edge, ceremonial action, science, jiolifcy and various ways of 
acquisition of wealth, are to have any meaning, they can only have 
H by leading to yydna (knowledge <*f self), and the ouly way to It is 
through single-minded devotion and performance of duty • all else 
is mere mockery. This is the goal of Hinduism for tbo*e who 
wish to live It In spirit and not in form. Looking upon the 
vroflu as a place of sorrow and upon the body a* a thing subject 
to disease, destruction and decay, and knowing that of pleasure 
ther* Is little and of pain much in the world, and oven that little 
of pleasure not consent do you do your duty and seek that 
Supreme seat whence there is no fall. Direct your minds to 
"Truth, betake yourself to that path which leads you to see your self 
as different than the body, make your minds and senses tranquil 
like the lake which is unruffled by gust* of wind, look upon all 
a pervaded by the divine essence, and you will be happy hero and 
hereafter This is the conclusion of Hinduism. 


news 
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(I) —TaiTTH K0LNE9S IN M ODKUN HlNDCf SOCIKTY# 

Wfi have already alluded, In more than oo© plane, to the love 
of truth and justice which has characterized Hindu .soon ty, 
more or le«s. In all times and circumstances. The point for 
consideration, however, l» whether the Hindus, as they are, are 
worse than people of other countries in point of truthful ness, and 
whether even now they compare favourably with some of the most 
civilised nations of modern times In this respect. Those who hold 
the Sastras responsible for the present state of things* have not 
read them right. Taking a bird’s-eye view of the love of trutb T 
and justice which characterised our pe >pic at ariou^ periods of 
their hist ry, we find in the Vodlc age the motto of the RisbL to ho :— 
u Truth alone conquers* not falsehood Through trbtb lies the 
path of the gods.” (Mundak'ipoishad.) “ Asceticism* self-restraint 
and action are the abode of Brahma, the Vedas are his limb*, 
and truth Is his phee of shelter.” (Kcnopnishad, Chapter J V, 
verse 8.) ” Truth is d harm a: therefore? if one speaks the truth, he 

speaks dharma. When one speak* dharma, h© speaks tb#* truth. 
This dharma is greater than all ; it protects all, like the king 
protecting his subjects ” (Hriahadaranyaka Upanisbad, Chapter 
U, Section V, verse Ho U was probably in tiroes like these 
that klug Marlschandra not only gave away all that he had, hut 
even sold bimolf and his wife and child as ilaves to keep hit vow 
of truth. The story of NobikeU* in the Kathopimhad shows how 
sons sacrificed themselves to keep inviolate th> vows uindo by 
their fathers. Such stories oven if they were not based upon fact*, 
were intende 1 to coovey a high moial Ideal, and as the internal 
evidence furnished by the Hastras show*, reflected the spirit of the 
age, for throughout the whole of the Upsniahad literature we find 
truth and self-sacrifice io be the guiding principle* of the live-, of 
people of the period. Later writers geqerlhe this age to be the 
Golden Age when dharma constituted of truth, charity, self-re* 
fktr&mt and self-sacrifice flourished In full force. With the advance 
<># Aryan society downwards into the plains of Lidia, and the mal- 
i plication of town* and kingdom*, dbarroa iost much of the absolute 
importance It once possessed, and expediency began to cr* "p 'Q- 
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But it was distasteful to the people who still tried to adhere to 
the ancient ideal, In proof of this we need only cite the example 
of llama indignantly repelling the suggestion made by iavnli 
regarding the futility of keeping vows made to departed an¬ 
cestors. Hays Javail 

M There Is do future life ; be wise, 

And do, O Prince, as I advise. 

Pojoy, my lord, the present blUs, 

And things unseen from thoughts dismiss.” 

Tc th!a Kama replies 

” Truth Is all duty : ay the soul, 
it quickens and supports the whole. 

The good respeot this duty : hence 
Its sacred claim * f reverence 
The warrior’s duty i deapino 
That seeks the wrong in virtue's guise ' 

Those cl aim* l shrink from, which the base, 

Cruel, and covetous embrace. 

The heart conceives the guilty thought, 

Then by the*haad the sin is wrought, 

And with the pair is leagued a third, 

The tongue that speaks the lying word. 


Base were the deeds thy lips would teach, 

Approved »h best by subtle speech. 

Those who in virtue delight, 

And with the virtuous live, — 

Whose dames of holy *oril are bright, 

Whoso hands are swift to give, 

Who Injure none and good and mild, 

In every grace excel, 

Whose lives by sin are undefiled, 

We love and honor well.’ 1 

(UrlHPh'a RamAydna, Book I I, Chapter iOu 
As then went on, expediency began to assert Itnelf more 
forcibly, till to the time of the MnhAbhArata even those who had 
otherwise act before themselves the lefttest Ideals of truth and 
justiaa, wore forced to yield to circumstance*. Ruefully did the 




groat Kura loader Bhlshraa, when asked not to light for the 
Kauravas, because be was a, much related to them as to the Hand- 
avas. tell Yudliishtblra: “ Mae, 0 King, is bound by self-intei est. 
Gain Is the slave of no one. Truly do 1 confess to thee, I am bound 
to the Kauravos by gain." The same was the confession made by 
D'rona arul Shalya We have already alluded to Yudhlshthlra s 
having had to speak an untruth on the Held of battle in saying 
that Asswaththurnu, the sou of Drona, was slain, though in fact 
an elephant aud not a warrior of that name had died. \ udhishthlra 
did not say so willingly and regretted it, aud wus punished for it 
in being given a sight of boll. On every other occasion he indig¬ 
nantly repelled all attempts at compromising truth. He was exhort¬ 
ed by Arjtina to act like other men of the world, and was told, 
>i Wb never see wealth that has been earned without doing some 
injury toothers. Tt is even thus that kings conquer this world. ITav- 
ln/conqusrcd, they call that wea'th theirs, just as sous speak of the 
wealth of their sires as their own. The royal sages that have 
gone to heaven have declared this to be the, duty of kings " Hut he 
replied : “ f shall not, for thy sake, tread the path thou recommend- 
est. When the very gods fall down from heaven and great rlshle 
bom their respective positions of eminence, who that is acquainted 
with truths of causes (aud effects) would wish to have even heavenly 
prosperity ? Insignificant kings, havlog performed divers acts 
relating to divers means of kingcraft . . often slay a great 
king through some contrivance. Reflecting on these cin-umstsnoss, 
this nectar of wisdom (truth) has come to me Having attained It, 
1 desire to get a permanent, etornal and unchangeable place for iny- 
»«lt ■’ (MahAbhiVrata dbantl Parva, Chapters 8 and #.) Krishna, 
the greatest politician of his time also, never lost sight of the idea) 
of truth »fit up In the 8astras, hor of the penalty which s departure 
from tt Involved. The 1>« of karma, described elsowbere, was to 
him s* Inviolate as to any of bis predecessors, aud he knew full well 
that as sooo as an Indi vidual or a nation departed from it, be or it 
had to pay the penalty, aud ho recognised it in the case of his own 
faintly and kinsmen being destroyed \brough their own iniqu iy. 
Although, therefore. In the Kplr period the Hindu* hsd much fallen, 
they did not approve of expediency end followed It unwillingly. 

in later times also, expediency did not assume the Impm nice 
it did in other nation* of that period. Tn tl «• Vishnu t'uraoa 
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«rhich la later than the Mah&bharaba, we find Prahlada when 


aakftfi by Ills father H iranyakasbipu to recite what he had 
learnt of politics, replying uh follows : il Forsooth, l have been 
instructed in all these by my preceptor, arc! have lo&rat 
them; but f do not approve of all of them For the subjection 
of friends and foes, four expedients have been prescribed l‘>y 
all, w.3., conciliation, gift, punishment, and sowing dissension. 
But, O father, be not angry, I know neither friends uor enemies. O 
thou ol mighty arms, where there is nothing to bo effected, what is 
the use of resorting to moans for effecting lb y O father, it is uso* 
less to talk of friend or foe in Govlnda, who is identical with all 
beings, manifest all over the universe, the lord of it, and the groat 
soul. The groat Vffthnu exists Jo thee, in me as well as in.ali 
other creatures. What than h? the me of making such distinction, 
as he Is a friend, be a foo ! It Is useless, therefore, to cultivate 
such tedious or unprofitable sciences which contain but farfse 
knowledge,” (VUhnu Parana, Part I, Chapter 19.) 

The BhagvatOj which is even later than the Vishnu Pur an a, 
says: ‘ 4 Although dharma (duty), artha (wealth), and kAmu en¬ 
joyment-,. an well as various branch** of learning like logic, 
polity and tb? vart ,us professions, are all relatively true, for 
helping on© in emerging his individual self into the Universal 
**» f, yet for those who an uninterruptedly devoted to the Su¬ 
preme, there Is no necessity of these. 4 ’ Oa the contrary, •« VV» 
seek shelter in Thee who art the embodiment of truth, who art the 
goal of truth, whose vow U truth, who art attained by Truth, 
who art Truth Itioil, before, during, and after the appear ante 
aud dis&p|>carunce of the visible Universe, who art tho origin of 
Truth, who abides m Truth, wh > uv t th Truth of Truth, and who 
leant Truth aod R$£1jt«ou«nete'” These and similar doctrine* are 
met with at every turn io the Puraulc literature of the period and 
reflect the *pirU of the people r.nd their ideals 

The same continued to be the cane iat* r on, and even In he 
Mahomed an period, although Hindu society wrs cot the simple 
and truthful society it cnco wag, it challenged the admira¬ 
tion of all foreigners who knew it. There was much flattery and 
exaggeration, but little diplomacy in the modern en*e of the term, 

In Mahomed an court*, and when pul upon their au-tilo, people did 
not he*Hate to speak out the truth 
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fn the Hindu society of to-day, fallen uk it is, those art,* of dip¬ 
lomacy, those subtle methods of making-money by felse advertise¬ 
ments, those commercial frauds ami those s<*lw and empty not hings 
which form such important feature* of life in other civilised 
countries, are also generally unknown. To the fluid, the counter 
or the hr.ok there is even now as much as pcrhi.jH more, truthful¬ 
ness, more regard for honor, more disinterested charity than 
in the corresponding places elsewhere. English law does not 
encourage wagering contracts, and yet lokh« of rupees worth 
of such contracts in grain, opium, indigo, sugar, Ac , are tally 
made and fulfilled to the letter in ail commercial centre*s in 
India. The great majority of our traders and hankers fight 
shy of putting up their goods. Written contract* re seldom 
‘retorted to? verbal contract* are more common In ull towns 
of Importance hundreds of rupee* are hourly lent and borrow¬ 
ed at low rates of interest, to be repaid the same evening 
without any record being kept by either borrowers or lenders. 
People trust strangers living hundreds of miles away ud. 1 send 
goods t > order freely, and ire not the worse for doing so. Had 
the standard of truth and honesty been what we see In the law courts, 
the trade of the country would have long come to a deadlock,* A 
banker’s books, in spite of all the frauds and forgeries that daily 
come up before the courts, ere as much trusted now as In linn s 
gone by. Oath* on the Gauges’ water or other nacre*! object * are 
at freely resorted to now m before, and the pet sou who agrees to 
abide by bis adversary’* oath In this manner, does so m the a** 
wurance that the latter will either speak the truth, or be vf#vt«d 
with the consequences Immediately both in this life as w< r l as in 
that to corn*. Kven the Hindu journalist or the orator who in the 
heat of political controversy exaggerate* his adversary’s deft u, 
or the lawyer who plead-* a cause in Court, or the candidate for 
official favour wb»* conceals the truth from his superiors, or the 
litigant or witness who lies In Court, would not generally he found 
to be worse than hU compeer elsewhere. Experience shows 
<he contrary, and class for clasa, or individual for individ¬ 
ual, the average Hindu shall be found to lie as truthful as thh 
average Ruropcau or American And those «rb<> know the loner 
working* of our society, and have lived and moved in it, will, 
I think, concede *h*t even as they arc, the people of India 
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are, ns a whole, not worse than people of other countries in 
point of truthfulness. They have ruauy defects of oharauter but 
utilitarianism has not as many followers here as elsewhere. 
Tf English education ha^ done to raise tho moral character 
of the natives of ludia in all departments of the public service, 
the Bar and other learned professions, and has enabled 
educated Hindus to meet educated Europeans on equal terms, 
both in point of ability and a high standard of rectitude and love 
of duty, it has done so because the seed was already there, it did 
not Impart and plant in us the seed of truthfulness, which was 
already there All observers have noticed it; for Instance, Sir 
Lapel Gridin says : “Judged by any truthful standard, the people 
of India are on a higher level of morality than Englishmen.” 
On the other hand, those who take part in public life in India* 
form bw a small d action of the population, and speaking for the 
: reat majority of the latter, evenNvhcn they arc untouched with 
mod >rn ideas, they are not worse than their compeers elsewhere in 
point of honour or truth fulness. There has certainly been a great 
change In Indian society of late, but Its traditions are even now not 
so unhealthy a^ they are thought to he. Exaggeration, a certain 
want of accurate thinking, love for tho ideal in preference to the 
actual, may be tho characteristics of some of our people or of a 
portion of our literature. Hut the Hindu does not certainly exag¬ 
gerate more than the European when advertising his wares, 
nnd in business where accuracy is essential, he is at. accurate 
as the European. In .‘act, It is a matter of common knowledge 
that an accountant who has been trained In tho Hindu system of 
accounts, is more prised in a European bank or firm for his ac¬ 
curacy than one trained in the English system. The love of the 
i oat is also after all not so bad as It is thought to be; for 
worldly prosperity and wordly wisdom do not always conduce 
to the highest end of man. On the other hand, no society, 
in which we find king# being exhorted by rlshis to be ‘"embodiments 
of truth, in troth the world abides, in truth dwell all virtues, even 
immortality Itself,” can. if it keeps up to such ideals, be unhappy. 
All that need be dono is to point out to it how it can attain to those 
Ideal j cunsbteotly vdth the clrcunistances under which it is now 
placed, and he who doe* so in a calm and dispassionate spirit 
should be counted Its great**! friend. The ancient ideals arc not 
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more cant nor Intellectual fahehoods They arc truth itself. and 
India cannot do better than to keep them steadily in view and try to 
attain to them. 


IT,—Ujcfokm Movements in India. 


lUeprintcd with iwnninion and corrections from tM AW a ml 

Wut.) 


* \ 

/'"MiRJSTMAS week In India ia generally a week of activity, 
^ not only among the Christians who celebrate their festi va;U 
and enjoy the *OttHon with their friends, but also arnop;: the native* 
who devise and discuss various schemes forth© improvement of Uicir 
condition A number of congresses and conferences meet at this 
season of tho year for political, social, and religious discussion, 
and the otherwise dull nonotony of every-duy native life gives 
place to activity all along tho line. To an outside observer this 
activity of tho natives of India in ao many spheres of public useful- 
ness is especially striking as the result of the present contact of 
th© East with the West. Many, however, doubt the usefulness of 
this activity, because of its spasmodic character and of its want of 
ideals steadily aimed at and pursued. There can, however, be no 
doubv of the vast Impetus which the Indian mind has received of 
late in the direction of reform, and tho aim of every well-wisher 
of the country ought to be to point out the line which it should 
follow In order to make its efforts iruitful and the gain com¬ 
mensurate with tbe time and onergy spent on such ocean’ ms. I 
have watched many of these movements ever since their inception, 
« 4 id have taken part in those that have the social improvfmont of 
the country in view, t have also full sympathy with everything 
ihat tends to advance our country a step further in the direction 
of prosperity or political progress. If, therefore, 1 have ven¬ 
tured to offer a few remarks on the net results of all that ha* 
hitherto been done it is not la any spirit of earplug criticism, but 
becauso 1 wish to *e© all genuine reform movements flourish and 
do the good iutended. 

The ludian National Congress has outlived many of the 
charges whfoh used, at one time, to bo levelled against it. It 
has, however, yet to command the attention which the eherac 


ter of Its deliberation* deserves, and this is due not only to 
bbo fact that the people to whom ft appeals are naturally a very 
slow and conservative people, and f .ho classes which are likely to be 
affected by tho reforms it advocates, naturally reluctant to give up 
the powers and privileges they have so long enjoyed, but it*efforts 
want that degree of thoroughness and persistency which alone can 
make an Impression upon a nation like the English. It has yet to 
have amongnt it* worker* men who will devote the whole of their 
tirno and energies to the pollt i *al amelioration of their country• 
men, who will divide among themselves the subjects which the 
Congress discusses, fully study them and collect all available and 
correct Information, and present It to the Government and the 
public, for consideration. The demauds of tho Oong^s are for¬ 
mulated every time it sit*. Good speeches arc often nude in sup¬ 
port of these demands. FJut what is required is not merely speeches 
at a particular season of tho year, but activity all the year 
round as well as full and definite information on the subjects 
discussed by those who have made them their study. Take, fur 
instance, the two greet questions of famine relief and the condition 
of the masse*, which are occupying public attention now-a-daya. 
No resolution will appeal to those who require facts, so for¬ 
cibly an correct and reliable data, showing how the present 
system of famine relief has proved to be defective, and how 
It can bo remedied. The Congress can most effectually doit by 
deputing some of the members of its own provincial committees to 
\i&!t a number of village* and collecting all necessary facts. 
The increasing drain of the wealth of the country Is also patoot 
to every observer, but most impartial Englishmen will require 
facts showing In whit specific instances the present system ha* 
affected the condition of the masses, and how it eau best be 
modified to matte them more prosperous 

Tlu sumo may be salt! ©1 the subject of industrial development 
which l? so closely connected with the growing poverty of the land, 
it is now the opinion of all who can think that there is no other 
solution, no other haven of refuge for India except an industrial 
regeneration, consisting not only in the revival of old industries 
and fostering of now ones, hut also In competition with the West in 
production *n quantities and at rate* which would pay. Even one 
who is not an expert in this matter would at once say that ^team 
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and electricity, which have revolutionised the indu*»*rios of ho 
West, are required to be largely employed in the Ea*t In order to 


compete with tho West, lu regard to articles of everyday use with 
which the latter Hoods it. But where is the spirit of self-help and 
enterprise V Where is tho enormous amount of capital and organisa¬ 
tion necessary for such regeneration ? Government ought certatnly 
to bo asked to do Its share of the work in giving greater encourage¬ 
ment to technical education, regulating tho import duties, and in 
some instances acting as pioneer in startingmodel workshops for the 
training of native youths, or encouraging their being trained in Eu¬ 
rope through scholarships founded by It. But the capita, and he 
enterprising spirit come from the country Itself. As Mr. Wacha 
forcibly put it. you may scud your most intellectual and practical 
countrymen to Europe, America or Japan for industrial and techni¬ 
cal education, but of what use will they ho if tho capital and tho 
enterprise of the country fail, to avail theroselv* h of the instruction 
they have received? Tho Vaiehya community of Upper India 
have shown their practical interest in this question, and lately 
sent a Vaishya student, to Japan to learn glass-making, but be¬ 
fore sending this young man, they carefully considered as to how 
his services were to bo utiMed. This gentleman has now come 
back as an 4*p*rt in silk, not glass, and the Sabha toon hopq 
to utilize his *ervieei'. Talking to a prominent member of tho 
Congress on the regeneration of India, 1 poiuted out to him 
tho nco <»lty of the question of the industrial development 
of the country forming a principal subject of discussion at the 
sittings oi the Congress. This has now been done with the 
addition of an Industrial exhibition held with the Congress. 
Butin order to result in something substantial, the Congress 
ought to take immediate action in collecting full and correct 
information regarding the present condition of the various 
art* and .industries of India, h w each of them has toco affect¬ 
ed by Western competition, and how each could be**t be revived 
Id *piu? of its growing poverty, there are, I am sure, atdl in 
this country classes of people who, even though they are not able to 
command the enormous capita: of people in the West, can yet com¬ 
bine and raise decent sums for paying industries. They have done 
so Jo the matter of cotton, Iron and other industries both la and 
outside presidency towna. If new an 3 profitable field* of in vet 4 ., meat 
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vvoro pointed out to them, I am sure they would no longer he at a loss 
as to where to Invest their money. Tb *a can only be done by d is inter¬ 
ested persons who are fully In touch with the proseut condition of 
the arts and Industries In the West., and who realize what la required 
in the East, tatcing up the question with tome earnestness of purpose. 
The functions of Government In a matter like this are after all very 
limited. It is the peoplo who have taken the Initiative in their own 
Industrial regeneraion InEirope and America, There they are 
watchful of their own Interests. If England invades America with 
her industry and enterprise, America retaliates by starting trusts 
and concerns a a gigantic in her rival’s. Unless India does the 
same, its wealth cannot but be drained o ft im the way it is being 
done now. No indulgence in regrets will remedy the situation un¬ 
less what wo regret for Is remedied, which can only be done by 
copying the Englishman’s persistence aud enterprise in Investing his 
capital In other than Government securities or money-lending 
or banking business. Mr. Stead ha* of late been teHing John 
Bull to wake up. Let the woli-wlahers of India tell the same to 
their country, not morely by speeches but in the way Mr, Stead 
Is doing. 

The other questions dlscuHsed in Congress, viz,, the larger intro¬ 
duction of a representative element In the Councils of tho Empire, 
the widening of <ho sphere of the employment of the natives, the 
separation of the judicial and executive function*, tho retrenchment 
of military expenditure, have now passed the stage of discussion* 
aud have come within tho sphere of practical politics. All that 
seems to be necessary U to show in what specific instances the In. 
troductlon of a larger or more vital representative lament In our 
Councils, or in what classes of appointments a larger employment 
of the nt+lvoi of the country will do good, how oor military ex¬ 
penditure can be best curtailed, and how judicial aod executive 
functious separated without impairing the efficiency of the adminis¬ 
tration. Some useful literature has already grown up round these 
•ubjeots, mainly through, the efforts of the Congress, but in order 
to make a deeper impression upon those to whom it nppttttls, It 
should be persistently kept up to date, new fact* collected to lllus, 
trate the ex tea of the evils complained of, and presented to the 
public in an unbiassed manner. What seems to be wanting to alt 
our reform bodies is persistency of action. They are all very elo* 





quent a. a particular season of the year, but r^oem to lack energy 
to work .til the year round. A learned doctor, who mot ino the 


other day, told me that what we lacked was not the backboue which, 
according’ to him, was a subsequent evolution, but even a motor 


cord which precedes the backbone* With this defect unremedied, 
the prospect of tbo regeneration of India by the natives of the coun¬ 
try is rather remote. All our movements suffer from want of 
vitality, and only start up into life periodically. This is not a 




very pleasant outlook. 

The Indian Social Conference, which seeks to secure for 
* our homes what the Congress seeks to secure for us from 
the Government is, also, not free from this charge. Its mem¬ 
bers, who are very distinguished men, meet every year after 
the Congress is over, pass resolutions against the customs of 
early marriages, extravagance on occasions of marriages and 
funerals, disqualifications attending foreign travel, re marriage of 
widows, elevation of the lower classes, etc. The subjects must 
necessarily be hurriedly discussed, for the sittings arc over in 
a few hours, with the undesirable spectacle of the Conference 
not commanding that influence In the country which it ought to* 
Its programmo Is much too long for the few hours It sits. If It 
would curtail its subjects of discussion, and take up only one or at 
the utmost two at a time, and present to the country facts and in¬ 
formation collected from every available source during the yea-, 
ag well as suggest practical methods of reform to serve as guide*, 
for the various caste and local reform associations lo the coun¬ 
try, it would better fulfil Us aim as the guiding and advising body 
of all such associations than it does nowin treading the same 
ground year after year. It has no lack of talent among Us mem¬ 
bers, but they should now take stock of tbo net results in th* past, 
and devise measures for having a better out-turn in the future* 
The speechifying portion of the Conference may now bo more se- 
fully delegated to the various caste and subordinate associa¬ 
tions which have to stir up masses of people to recognise the 
evils of the present system. The Conference should be only a 
deliberative body consisting mainly of those who have devot¬ 
ee their time and Attention to the question* before it, and 
who at» : bring knowledge and experience to bear upon IW 
deliberations* 
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Regarding various subordinate associations for social 
reform, which also meet at either this or other times of the year, it 
must be said with a feeling of satisfaction that most of them aie 
doing good work in their own way, and some of the smaller ones 
possess much greater vitality than more pretentious movements, 
and are steadily tnakiog their influence felt in the communities in 
which they are at work, They have in many rases been able to 
achieve substantial results with cornprratively little show of 
eloquence in the short time they have been in existence. Take, for 
instance, the V aishya, the Kayasth, and other caste Conferences of 


Upper India, which arc now doing much practical good in their 
respective communities. In fch Vaishya Conferences, which met at 
Cawnporo and Agra as soon us the resolution regarding regain* 
tlon of marriage expenses was passed, the loch) leaders of the caste, 
present at the m etlng, offered to carry it out as soon as 
possible, with the result, that panchayat# oi certain sections of the 
v aUhyas which had been at loggerheads for mouy*yoars pre¬ 
viously, met and prepared scales of expenditure to be incurred on 
such occasions. They stopped nautche* and the throwing a wav of 
money on occasions of marriage and other ceremonies, and the 
rules were publicly accepted by all the people ol the ca*t*. The 
effect of this upon the other sections of that community has been 
that similar rules have boon framed by iko latter /or their respec ¬ 
tive sections. The Conference at $6 introduced a system of pledgee 
on the part of Its members. A largo number of person# present 
sign-d these pledges, some unconditionally, some with reserve- 
tion, but all intending to carry out what they had prbraised. 


Stock is takeu every year of how far the pledges had been carried 


out, and in many oases they are carried out, and one village 
association whose member* had shown thomsalves most success*. 
Ail In this direction, lately got a silver medal for its efforts. 
This Is the right spirit to work in and ou»cht to aulmatn all 
reform bod!** in the country. As Sir Antony MaoTonneli 
said In reply to the address of the Vaiihya Maha Sabha, they ban 
caught the true spirit of national development in recognising 
in order to raise a good superstructure, they must lay their f.uin- 
da ion deep and flrie. This they cannot do, unless they look* the 
evils of their society steadily into the face and put their shoulder 
to the wheel to remedy them The evils arc growth# of centuries. 
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and if in one generation they can make people recognise the pre- 
sen* customs as evils, they will have done some good work ; for 
once an evil is recognised to be an evil, society, however slow or 
backward, will not be long In remedying it. Only they must ap¬ 
proach all ranks to make them recognise the evil, and not leave It 
to some outer fringo to do so, And his parting advice was i “Do 
not pitch your ideals too high nor endeavour to enforce ideals 
above the level of human goodness. This should, in my opinion, 
be the motto of all social reform in India.’ 1 

The last great feature of our Indian activity are our religious 
conferences. From the advocate* of the present system to its 
most pronounced opponents, all meet at various times of the year 
to devise means for the rtdlglous regeneration of India, holding 
as they do, rightly, that without a national religion and a national 
ideal, no progress of Indian society is possible. But when we 
come to what should be the idea), what the religion, we find out - 
selves lost in confusion. 

Our Pandits and Snsfcris meet in Bombay or cdsowher to dis¬ 
cuss as to whether the Vedas are th* revealed word of God without 
any intermediate human agency ; whether any limit of time could tx» 
assigned to them; whether they arc thrmselvo* a sufficient authori¬ 
ty for all that is said In them, or require reasoo to supplement It; 
whether the customs of early marriage*, shradhas, etc., ought to 
bo recognised as they are or with some modifications; whether the 
worship of the gods an now In vogue is correct, and other topic* 
of a like nature. The Arya Samaj, on the other kanc denounces 
worship of many gods a* Idolatrous, condemns the shradhas a* 
they arc now performed, limits caste distinction* to moral and 
mental qualifications, and wishes to trace everything that Is now 
claimed as the ac hievement of Western science to the hymns of fcho 
Vedns. The members of the TbeosopbU a) .Sock ty meet for the 
purpose of discussing the question of how far H it possible to 
blend the old order with the new. They also discuss other subjects 
ranging much higher than the sphere of the average Indian 
intellect of tbu*e days, while another movement started on the 
model of the Religion* Parliament of Chi-ago aims to lei all relig. 
loos meet on a common ground. It seeks to promote a religious 
spirit among rail* of all faiths, afford* a common platform for the 
advocates of each to show to the t*»*t advantage the vital priced- 
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of his faith, without entering into hostility or controversy 
with people of other faiths, and to bring within the easy reach of 
every one trustworthy information about every form of religion, 
and 1 ,avc* hitn to judge of its merits, 

i ho Dhararn M&batr.andai is a counter-movement to the Arya 
Samaj, and seeks to defect! the old order against ail attempts 
at innovation. It would keep intact even such portions of It 
as the changing circumstances of Hindu society require to be 
modified. It appeals largely to tho masses of Upper India, and 
provides good and lucrative work for many a Pandit who’ has 
the gift of a fluent tongue. It has proved very attractive to those 
who see no good in change or are content to let Indian society 
take care of itself or would not examine its shortcomings be- 
yond the veriest surface. The advocates of the reiigion of 3n 
Radhaswanal of Agra, some of whom are men of education 
aud culture, also meet in their Sakang and preach doctrines 
akin to Yog a. 

Thou.) are some of the principal religious movements now 
flourishing among us with more or less vigour. Some of 
them possess a considerable amount of vitality and are able 
to show more substantial results than many of our purely sonigl 
or political movements. Tho Thoosophieal Society and the 
Arya Samaj of Lahore have Colleges which command the 
sympathy of not only their own followers, but of outsiders 
also. They have, moreover, been largely instrumental in turn 
it'S the current, of Indian thought towards, and not away from, 
India, beddos bringing much of our old literature aud philoso' 
phy within tho easier comprehension of readers both In the Ra^t 
aud the West They also discuss important questions of social 
fcpiorm, and Mrs. Bosant's 11 Ancient Ideals in Modern IAte” 
has placed the whole question of reform in the most prac¬ 
tical shape possible. The question, however, is, what Is the 
direction in which all this activity U moving? That there has 
been of late a great upheaval of the Indian mind, is undoubted, 
hut whether it is in a proper direction is questioned by many 
whose opinions are entitled to respect. The old order cannot 
’ast. It must be modified to suit the changing circumstances of 
our society. Our ancient ideals will have to be kept up, but it we 
are to t%ke the place which should belong to us in modern 
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el vl lived society, they will have to be adapted to the time*. Our 
religion and philosophy are now being more largely studied In 
the West than In the East, and the influence they arc exercising 
on the thought of Western countries Is very considerable But 
in the West they know what is good in our pafct and what Is not; 
what in practicable and what otherwise. We shall Lave to do the 
same. Our past is great, but tho greatness of the past will not 
make us great, unless we reuolve to be like those whose purity 
of life and steadiness oi aims and lofuuess of ideal k made iherr 
achieve It. Not to move at all and merely sit, admiring the 
past, meaua death : to rush headlong iuto change In disregard 
of the past, means ruin- To choose the moan between these 
two extremes, means regeneration for indi'a, and this ought to bo 
the direct Ion in which all reform ought to novo. We annot, for 
instance, revive the four Ashrams of the ltishls of old In their en¬ 
tirety, without. doing violence to the present condition of our society 
with its growing love of ease and comfort, Its multi plication of 
articles of luxury, tho training now' given to Its youth in schools 
nod colleges and universities fashioned on Western models, tho 
disappearance of Its isolation from tho rest of the world, and its 
facilities for interchange of thought and its contact with a people 
who are accustomed to look more on the objective than the sub¬ 
jective side of life. There is, however, no reajon why the Jife of 
tho Indian student of even these days should oot he lived more 
simply than it is now, why bis marriage should not he delayed 
till ho is able to know the uature of the marriage relation, 
habits of greater roveronce for elders inculcated In him more 
largely, and wny he should ho given not merely secular education 
which loaves him without any ideals in life, but also irreligious 
education which could serve him In the hour of trial and mis¬ 
fortune There is also no reason why the modern householder 
should be so Intently bent upon personal aggrandisement, and 
be so carol*** of what docs not concern h's own immediate 
welfare. Ho can do much worse than set beforo h'mscif the goal 
In life of his own ancestors in the past, how it inspired them 
to noble deeds and noble tho’igu * aud left for him a legacy 
which not only he bnt all the world is proud of. The Indian 
parent ought not only to ho anxious for the education of his 
children, but should also set before them the example of a noble 
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o, a. did many of the Rl.hi. of old, while the Indian mother, 
Instead of being the family drudge, ought to ho the queen of the 
' -uscuold the Vedas wish her to bo. Indian husband* who discuss 
the problem of social reform on the platform may most usefully 
t arry the discussions in the homes and thus pave the way for the', 
children receiving that home education which moulds the character 
of the nation. Charity, gratitude and veneration which charac- 
ter.'sed the Aryan household of ancient times ought to characterise 
our Aryan household now, whUe our elders, after they have enjoy- 
U ' e ,,,, aBUr08 ot llte llnd ^und their hair turning grey and their 
*° n * 7“^ 10 Uk0 ul> tbe: ‘ - burdens in life, may well devote the 
rest of their lives to act as guide* and counsellors of the youth of 
the nation. They need not retire Into the jungles and be religious 
mendicant to devote themselves to prayer ami meditation and 
realisation of their ideals in life. Their country expects them to 
servo it with their ripe experience, to guide It onwards. It i 8 
wrong to say there is no hope of regeneration for India. The 
situation, though it seems disheartening, is not altogether so 
hopeless as some Palmists thin! it to he. There is yet life l„ the 
nation ; only it requires to be regulated abd guided in the proper 
channel. This depends upon how our public won not in the pres- 
cni. “Now or never “ should be their motto. The choice 
hitherto has been between attachment to ruinous customs and at 
headlong rush af.er Ideals which may also prove our ruin What 
the country requires is, brave, dean hearts, deed with enthusiasm 
for all that i. good sod noble If the result of so much activity i« 
no! a thousand, not /von a hundred of such hearts, the sooner wo 
retrace oxiv ^tep* Ubc butter. 


III.—Tmk Indian Saduc. 

What cvn be done for kirn 9 

Hnmnt'.d tcuh ixnnmim ami eomctitm* from the H,i t t ami We*t.) 

r«K Indian »*dbu has of late been a subject of public attention 
ami various suggestions have Wen put forward as to how to make 
him a more useful number of COn)muoiv . But tf p 

who set,port him, show more discrimination In theirchnrity, nothing 


good i a likely to result, I have intimately mixed with ibis class 
o ; people for the last fifteen years; and the more l know of them, 
ibe more convinced l itttl of the uselessnna-, of outside effort to 
improve thoir status or utllisr their sei vioeB in the cause of religion. 
There are both good and bad sadhus among all the various frater¬ 
nities now found in India, but the good ere getting fewer, and foe 
bad preponderate. Idleness, gluttony, and ignorance are unfor¬ 
tunately features of most of those men ; and instead of the! r da voting 
themselves to study and meditation, they pass an aimless existence, 
with no good to themselves or the community which maaitains 
them. Those of them, who own maths or paddw, Mod money enough 
to live la a style which any Indian princo might well envy. At the 
last KuiMi % in liardwar, I spent sonic lime to making a, more In¬ 
timate acquaintance with the ways of these people and was astonish 
ed at the command of wealth and the good things of life possessed 
by many of their fraternities. Costly equipages, olephauts, retainers 
and other paraphernalia of royalty, large and well laid out camps, 
grand feasts, to which thousands wore invited every dsy and fed on 
dishes which even the richest housobolder can scarcely ;• iToru, mark- 
*1 the calibration of the occasion oa the part of many sadhus. Their 
evenings were devoted to musical entertain mont* by people specially 
trained for the occasion, or lectures on religion to largo audiences, 
more with a view to oxcifco controversy or collect moony than to 
advance the cause of truth. They had brought thousands of rupees 
from pious householders ail over the country, to -peuu at Bard var, 
and sad It was to sec the hard-earned mon^y of the people wasted 
In pomp and show, which did no good either to the give i a or the 
receivers. One of these had a largo camp where he gave lectures to 
large classes of people on the subject of religion. He was a very 
good speaker, and possessed of mu jh learning, Similar h- tures 
used to ’>e given in other places at the fair. Thinking IMa to b a 
good opportunity for getting all the leading authorities on Hin¬ 
duism together, and having delivered a number of lectures on sub* 
jects specially known to each, gome ol us tried to have these various 
professors meet on a common platform to take up work. But the 
project fell through ; for no sooner were the invitation 4 ml than 
3 adho§ aod pandlu begin to dght over questions of precedence. 
Those who were really good and oar cost *eekcr« of truth had cither 
left the fair or did not comes or llvod in out-of-the ^ay places* 


Many of the boat sadhui greatly regret the present btate of 
fchiugs, and think that something ought to bo done The general 
opinion, however, seems to bo that unless the householders, who 
oaalnfcain these sadhus, exercise better dibornnlnatlon in the bestowal 
of their charity, the bad will never disappear nor tuke to bettor 
way«. It Is useless to expect the sadhus to reform or to do work. 
So long as they get enough, and more than enough to live upon, thoy 
will not work. It is also useless to ask Government to legislate in 
the matter and say that no sadhu will be allowed to take a minor for 
his disciple except with the written and registered consent of his 
guardians. Such legislation m*ght prove an engine of oppression 
in the hand* of the police. That it will at once be interpreted by 
many, as an interference with the Hindu religion seems almost 
certain On the contrary, as pointed out by a sadhu the other 
clay, if householders observed the rule of the shastras in not 
keepiug sadhus in their houses, and only feeding them and not 
giving them cash, something good might result. 

Anothoc useful method of Improving the status of these people 
will be to found a number of btudentships for those who devote their 
time to study at a regular institution for a numbe* of years. I am 
trying the experiment of having a small library in Bard war, 
where books ou all brunette* of Sanskrit literature are kept. 
This library baa for the present been placed in the Ramkrlshoa 
asre^a at Kaukhal, and the books made available to all 
who caie to road them. They arc also lent out at tho discre¬ 
tion of the manager. In connection with this institution are 
given five studentships of five rupees each to live s.ulhus, 
on condition of their r^gnrlarly studying in a recognised pofft- 
shala in Kankhal If the experiment suecoeda, the *Udenuhlp9 
will be continued. I have discussed the proposal with some 
Of the best sadhus, and thoy seem to approve of the idea. Tn 
course of time, as the number of educated sodhU* Increases, 
Inducement to idleness and Imposture will become leas, and we 
shall have men who will be the religious guides of *he community, 
like their predecessors in the past. Of Mathas and AkA'irn* we 
have enough ; what we want is more education and less show. 
Only the other day 1 met- 3waml Kaivalya Ashrama, of Utiara 
Kashi, and it was really a groat pleasure to find n man of bis 
attainments and piety showing such a genu 5 do regard for the 


canons of his order a to refuse even a blanket in place of his 
kanlhn (coverlet) which was torn la rai/s, and yet without boiDg 
cons ilouB of hia renunciation. The same Is the case with several 
others. But they are few and far between, and not very popular 
except with the more earnest students of religious philosophy. 
In Flardwar ami elsewhere hundreds of ooitly houses end dharm- 
salas are appearing for tho accommodation of pilgrims ard 
visitors, but a few or no schools where Sanskrit is taught re¬ 
gularly nod after a definite standard. If those who devote money 
In building these places woro to spare oven ten per cent for 
oducatioual purposes, the cause of learning and religion would 
both be greatly advanced and much good would result. Nothing 
can he nobler than a number of well-read and well-traloed sadhua 
going about the country lecturing to people on true rollgion »nd 
philosophy, and showing how both could be purilled of both 
superstition and dogma, and restored to their pristine purity a? 
Sankara, Nanak and Kablrdld of old Such an ideal is worth 
aiming at. and if our educated and influential classes keep It In 
miuJ, It may be attained In the near future. 

There are at present several lakln of Sadhu* in India, but 
the number of those who stir themselves in the cause of religion 
ran be counted upon one’s Buyers, and evun these tind It more 

provable to work outside than In India. On the contrary, they 

(the sadhus) all seem to think it their right to bo fed by tho com. 
rnunlty and some of them, liko the Nagas, go the length of 
extorting charity not merely by throats, but br personal vlo ence 
ttlgo . i noticed thle with much pain In my law trip to Bsdrinatb, 
whore parties of Nagas extorted supplies and cash from shopkeep¬ 
ers at each c hatti by throat a and oven worse means. I brought this 
•o the notice of the Local Government. But on consulting the 
leaders of the Hindu community, I lound all of them opposed to the 
Government proposal of limiting the resort of pilgrims to Badri- 
nsth by passes which were not to bo granted to beggar., like the 
Nr gas. and had to suggest the strengthening of the local police a* 
the only other course possible. I hope this will minimise the evil. 
Bn- It shows how tho sacred Institution of mendicancy la now 
abused in India. * 
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/V.—Baimukashkama. 

(Heprlntad with permiation from, the Hast and Weel .) 

Badiukashram.\ has been the favourite resort of Hindu 

;;; Cet : CB ,rom lbe tln, ° ol th ° M.M&MraU ; and those to whom a 

of contemplation is more attractive than living in » world full 
of troubles and cares, have always resorted to It to pass their dav* 
u mppy seclusion. The ashrams of the rjshis Nara-Narayana was 
tbc P'™ ">>•"■* N ”*«* «*»» in order to perfect his devotion. „ 
wa, the place where Krishna himself lived as an ascetic, and where 
he advised his friend Uddbava to go and pass the rest of his days 

‘ WM p,aC ° wherc Pandavas went on retirement from tho 
cares of sovereignty, and whore the Hindus of old placed their 
swarga or heaven. To a student of Hindu region snd phllosc 
Phy, Place* which Sankara, Vyasa and Vashishtha and others trod 

cannot bu. be aa.ocKted with all that is good and noble, ar ,d it’ 
haaever been the ambition of the maker of retirement to Hve 1 
jungle, where r^e Upaniabuds were read and commented up 
where tho ri.hls discussed the mysteries of Urahmavidy.v and 
realised the truth of what U taught in tho Vedas, not me<L £ 
argument, but by contemplation of tho grandest scenery i„ th e 
wor d -a scenery wh’ch by its majestic grandeur forbids man from 
prying into it but-oils him to sit in awe and admiration at “ 
work of Him who made It what it 1,. It WBS with thoughts l lke 
those that I started on a tour in the hills of Hadrinath, and can 
now say without fear of contradiction that pW 

; UU! no place more conducive to 

cUvadan of thought than the hill* of Badrinatb 

Hsft Agra oa the 6tb May 1903 an 1 reached Kaihgodam -hr 
next morning Thence to Bhimtal Is an easy ascent by a good roa d 
Of about 8 or 9 miles. Bhtmt.l .. largely ^sorted to on IZZrt 
t* charming lake and mild climate Tho Uke is very deep 1 
its waters Irrigate a largo portion of the country it ,, a \ 

Jf* foot Jong and MW feet bmad, andi. about »*> teZaZ 
Ihc height above the sea-level i. about *,500 feet, and altogether H 
is a very quiet little station to live in. Prom Bhimtal t > f, I 

» about 38 mile, through hills dotted with tea and fruit gatToT 
rice and wheat-fields, wild rose, walnut, and other trees or mile. 
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round. This is the Kumaon district. The people of the place are 
hardy mountaineers, though not so burdy ns those of Garhwa • 
They are free from many of the evils which beset the poor of the 
plains. They appeared to me to be a good sober lot, coupled 
*lth tilling their fields and paying their rent to toe Government, 
an d living upon what they could save after satisfying the revenue 
demand. The country Is divided into a number of small farms where 
the farmer pays his rent direct to the Government. There are no 
zemindars, eve iptln a few place. Bach farmer owns the UU ' farm 

*t whl ch he pay* the rent. Rice, wheat, madua are the principal crop.. 

The rent is paid at so much per nafi, end 20 natw make an acre. 

In some places, H 1* about 2 annas per n«K. Rach vll’age has ts 
PradhAna or headman, who looks after lta local a (fairs and 
through whom revenue la paid to Government. Borne of these 
headmen appeared to me to be very good, intelligent men. One o 
Ucm whom I met between Oaua! and Mahalobori knew ,oro«. 
Koglieb, and was a man of refined tastes. The most noticeable 
. .t,ure among tiie tenantry of the place was their deeply religion* 
fee'ing. Some of those who were impressed as cooiics seemed to 
m oro thoroughly imbued with the spirit of religion than those 
whom they carried. Prom Bhlotal to Deodwara and P -tra, 
thence to Almorah 1 , Is two journeys, through lovely scenery in 
ill aces picturesque like a panorama. In the morning it a wry 
refreshing to walk In those lonely bills, with the birds in the Ur * 
for your companions, and (lowers shedding their sweetest 
fragrance all round. Here you have truly 'hat is railed we May 
of Bngllsh poets. At Almorah they seemed to suffer from scarc.ty 
of water, because of the springs having dried up for want of rains ; 
otherwise it is a very good place to live In «<kst haul I. an 
art'llcial forest laid out near the town, and It Is always refreshing 
, 0 walk there In the morning. The town stand, on ihc crest of a 
ridge, and it* fort has played an important part la the history of 
it i alera It has been in the possession of the British since the 
conclusion of the Gurkha war of 1M6. and ie now the headquarter, 
of the Komaon district. The population ia mostly Hindu, U.c 
Brahmans being the most advanced and prosperous member, of 
tbe community. They st*Dd foremost In point of education 

y almost all place* of trust under Government. The 
Kahatriyas are not all prosperous, but tbe Valsbyas arc. A most 



noticeablo feature? among the Vaishya* of the place is, that they 
freely take ^Iris in marriage from the Kshatriyas, who as freely 
intermarry with them as with the Brahmans ; also, that all classes 
of people freely eat animal food. From the caste names of the 
Brahmans—.Toahi, Puutb, &c., —It is certain that they are foreign 
to the soil of Kuraaon anil have come to itvo here from the Mahratta 
country. Tbeir features also poiut to a southern origin. Tho mar¬ 
riage customs of the people aro said to bo more closely allied to 
the system described by M&nu than those of any other portion of 
the Hindu,* of the present day. ft is not, as Mr. Burn, the Census 
Superintendent for the United Provinces, says in his report, that a 
Dorn, who Is a member of the lowest caste in Kumaon, can marry 
his daughter to a Khus Rajput or a Vaishya; but that Vaithyas 
do intorraari y with Rajputs is certain. There are two classes of 
Rajputs hero, she real Rajputs and the Khus Rajputs. The latter 
are people who are said to have becomo degraded on account of 
connections with lower tribes. Similarly, there are tho Khus Brah¬ 
man* and tho real Brahmans. But \ did not find any Brahman, 
real or Khus, nor any Valshya marrying in a Dora family. The 
statement, therefore, that “ there are fewBanyasor Vaishyas, and 
those also intermarry with Doro^on the one side, and with the Khus 
Rajputs oa the other,” as contained on page 210 of the Census Report 
i> due to misinformation. I questioned about 500 Vaishyas who 
were present at a meeting convened for the purpose of taking 
practical steps towards social reform among the Vaishyas of 
Kui&aon, anu they all told me that while they intermarried with 
Rajputs, there waa not one instance of their having done so with 
Homs. In order to test the accuracy of this statement, I questioned 
a number of other intelligent and weil-infonned independent gentle¬ 
men, and they supported the Vaishyas iu the above statement. I 
should therefore think that statements like tho aoove, which give 
needles# offence to a community, should not be made in a 
public report, or the authority on which they are made should 
he stated. In this cate, 1 hope, the .statement, which is due to a 
misapprehension, will be corrected. 

At Almorah they asked me to lecture on social reform, and 1 
did so to au audience which I was glad to find, was ready to meet 
the reformer more than balbway. Thoy observe the practices of 
Hinduism more closely than we In the plains. The ceremony 


of performing the yagyopavita is universal among all the twice* 
born classes. The practices of the Vaisbyas arc, the Brahmans 
themselves told me, as good as those of the Brahman*. The ages 
at which boys are married, are very fair. Only a change is 
necessary in the marriageable age of girls, and I think if the re* 
formers work on moderate linos, they v ill soon achieve success. 1 
tried to point oat to those who honourod me with their presence 
at the lecture, the necessity of observing Hinduism more In the 
spirit than in the letter, and 1 believe some of them at least felt 
convinced of the necessity of doing something in this direction. 
In Almorahtbe ChrUtlau missionaries are as strong as everywhere 
else, and it does not speak well of the public spirit of the people Of 
this place that they should allow their daughters to be educated by 
zenana missions when they know bow undermining to their re¬ 
ligious beliefr. arc the teachings of that body, Bom time ago 
there was ft strong agitation in Almorah against the missionaries, 
and the people succeeded in establishing a high school as a rival 
to a nourishing missionary Institution. But they have no girls' 
school there as in many other places of these provinces, even 
though they grumble that the effect of zenana mission teaching 
Is not what they would like It to be. 

From AUttOrah U Uadrlnath is about 130 miles 1 left Aimo* 
rah on the 13th May The stages are Banxkhefc 13 miles, Dorahnt. 
13 miles, ChoukhotU, 10 miles and Mabaleborl 8 miles. This U the 
limit of ti*" fCufltaoe district. The journey is by a good road fadin' 
through pleasant scenery. In pleas* U is very lovely and the sight 
of tin Ham Qanga running la the valley below, the birds warbling 
in the trees above, the road winding round lb* hills, now ascend¬ 
ing, now descending the immense forest* on the hills around, the 
walnuts, the wild rose and other juogle trees spreading their grate¬ 
ful and inviting fragrance around, elevate one's thoughts to the 
Author of all whose command they obey and of whose power and 
fflory they remind man at every turn. At Mahalchori the pilgrim 
outers the Garbwal district. Her© the scenery becomes wilder, in 
the firtfc three stages, Lohba, Adi Badri, and Karanprayaga, be meets 
with much the same kind of trees and flower* a* he did In Kutraon. 
ft tween Lohba and Adi Badri be walks up to the DevalTkha), and 
then descends for abo tt a distance of six miles. On both side* the 
bills are covered with lofty pines ; fountains of water cool bis way 
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at 3very turn- Cascades are falling from the hills, and In the mora¬ 
le;* birds greet him with their song oi glory. The road winds 
through shaded arbours created without the hand of man, and sweet, 
scented dolors iuvito the traveller to rest hie weary limbs at over/ 
turn, i reachod Adi badrl at noon; and on inquiry as to why it was 
called Adi badri, was told that it was the original Badrikashrama 
of tho time of Nara-Narayaua. There are two hills hero, tho Nara 
vnd Narayana hills, nearly touching each other. The river between 
U easily fordable. The hills are covered with vegetation and the 
valley la free from extremes of heat and cold. All that an ascetic 
requires to keep his body alive can be easily had here, and tho de¬ 
lightful scenery around assists his contemplation. There is there¬ 
fore little doubt thut- these hills formed the favourite resort of the 
’.•bblfc of old. I found hero a number of old temples built In the an. 
dent Hindu style of architect are* and the one said to have been bulk 
by Sankara must be at least l,0u0 or i>$00 years old. The ratio, 
temple is surrounded by a number of smaller ones built at various 
intervals, some of them at the same time as the principal temple 
and tho others at subsequent Intervals. The images in the temples 
are not old, but the reliefs are. Aft}? diseasing the raatter with, 
the best informed local men, l thick that the popular saying* which 
divides the Hadrlkashroma into Sthula (gross), Sulrsharaa(subtle)> 
All Suksharaa (very subtle) anti Shuddha (pure), points out to Adi 
Badri, which is the Sthula, to b© tho first BaUrikushraina of th? 
ep?o times. As you go on, the journey becomes more difficult and 
tho moans of subsistence loss easily procurable, kill in Shuddh 
Badri, which is the present Badrtkashrama, you can get nothing 
from aaturo except a few roots, the water of the Alakhnanda and 
snow ail round, (u Sthula Badri, which extends frjrn Adi Badri, 
ICaraoprayaga to Oaruda Ganga, nature is more oountiful and the 
way easier. From Adi Badri to Karsuprayaga is 12 miles, Hero 
you are at the conrtueneo of the Alakhnanda and the Pindar rivers 
called by some the Karan Ganga. It Is a sight to see the crystal 
blue waters of the Karan Ganga rushing into the crystal whit 
*a alert of the Atakhnauda. The pilgrim bathes at fbe confluence. 
But tba force Of the Stream U too great to adukiwof his enjoying 
his baU». From Karan pray ag a tho pilgrim goes to Naodprayoga 
the aoaduerce of the Alakhnanda and the NacdAklnh The road 
has bee.® newly built, and is much wider than "bos© further up 


NandprayAga has) iome protcusioos to trade, for here, for tho first 
time after leaving Altnorah, f saw shops for tho sale of brass and 
copper vessels, bankers’ shops, andoue bookseller who dealt ia 
Sanskrit and Hindi books. On the banks of tho Naodaklni, away 
from the haunts of men, you can enjoy the sv/eots of contempla* 
tloa if you can forget for tho nonco tho world with its turmoils 
and cores. The road between KarnuprayAga and Naodprayaga 
bavins’ become breached in ooo place, wo had to descend down to 
the bed of the river for several hundred feet through huge 
boulders, and could then realise In part the difficulties contended 
against by those who visited these places in tiroes when tbore 
wore no roads, no bridges, no villages for sale of provisions 
or supply of lodgings to tho traveller. Truiy, as the Hindus 
say, Badrikashrama Is essentially for those who, having 
played their part In life, go thero to die. From NandprayAga 
to Chatnoli is the next stage of some eight miles Chamoli or 
Lsl Sanga Is tho Headquarters of one of tbe Deputy Collector* of 
the Garhwal district. More the road from Kodar meets the Almo- 
rah and Garhwal road. The journoy was hitherto not very difficult. 
But from Ual 8ang» It become* more and more difficult at every 
stage. Tho ascent and descent are both very rough and steep, and 
tho road In places rather narrow with the hills over head and tbe 

Oansros roaring soveral hundred feet below. H makes you giddy 

to look down, and you had better not do it, for once your foot slips 
you arc gone for ever ’. The next stage is Flpal Koti, about, nine 
miles, which you resnh In about five hours. Thanks to the car. of 
the British Government, wo ha' o now hanging iron bridges for 
rope bridges of old, and the number of bridges they have built at 
various places In the pilgrim route betweon Hardwar, Badrtnftth, 
Uanlkhel, and Kathgodam, have earned for them the giatluide of 
thousands of pllgrlrae who have thereby been saved from the jaws 
of death All thoso bridge* arc well and strongly built, and In 

most of them l could easily goon my luuU. Only tho one near 

NaudprayAga U rather shaky, and tho footpath has givou way in 
places, which makes It rather dangerous for tho unwary to walk 
over it, especially when It 1* dark. A few miles up Chamoli 
U tbe PrllnGangn, which, by the falling of a rock, 
u-joatne the Oohaua lake. This lake is still several hundred 
fern deep, and when last 1* burst, about '.hroe hundred 


foefc of water rolled down the Alakhnanda which caused ttich 
great havoc all round. As the lako again bocomo* full, another 
overflow In likely to lead to the same disastrous result The 
Briht-Gaaga is not a river worth the came; but it is the rock 
which has made it imo a lako. and the rock promises to remain 
there for soma time to corns* Prom Pipal Koti to Kumar Chatti is 
about twelve miles, aad near Gulab Kofel, about three miles from 
Kumar Chatti, you have to climb up one of the mo 9 t dangerous 
and the roughest ascents in the journey. Tho ooolles snh] it was 
the MrUyiuhtxim, or the gate of death. Here you have to climb 
up several thousand feet between stones roughly placed, oue over 
the other. The A thud below and the hill above are terrihlo to look 
at, and in one place perpendicularly straight is tho khud with the 
rtvor like a white streak of water, with no trees, not even a slope 
to relievo the eye. The hills are all very bald and bare, and no 
stream of water nor even a refreshing shade lightens the trouble 
of tho journey, and great is the misfortune of those who have to 
ascend this peak in tho day time. It was a piteous sight to see 
women and old and Infirm people creeping up and down tho hill, 
crying lor water, or sorrowfully Inquiring as to the nearest 
b tiling-place. Wei' might oue Mhed tears of joy at the sight of these 
poor people braving .ill the extremes of heat and cold, hunger and 
thirst, and leaving home for a sight of the Badviknshraraa of the 
KishJ*. Truly It is in places like these that you see the force of 
fubb carrying one through all obstacles. Tho pilgrim are 
not generally men of position or those who love comfort and 
luxury Ilidrioith is not for the idle or Sha luxurious, or those 
vho bavu laconic enervated under the influence of modern civilisa¬ 
tion It is for those who have no cam for the body and are 
prepared for everythiug-oven death at every torn. And yet the 
journey is now comparatively much easier than even fifty year* 
ago. What it must have been in the time of Krishna, Vyocta and 
Sankara, even Imagination cannot con ogive The boggar-elass 
fu ntsues the majority of the pilgrims. These beg their way up 
rtnd d »wa, and private charity is offcsn quite .sufficient to relieve 
much at their want, to 19*3 the number of householder-pilgrims 
a- an much le^s than that in other years, and l met only a few coco 
Of wealth from Bu»gluy, Bengal, and Paitjab* The United Pro¬ 
vinces did not furnkAh many pilgrim* to H nlnoath. Good were the 
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appeal8 for charity at every OUatU (lodging place) made by tho*( 
beggars. The Nagu* wore, however, the be a*, off of the whole lot 
Their system of enforcing their demand la unique in the history 
of Hinduism. At each Chatti they nolle* I all the Banya*, and 
told them to give them so much idle, gbi, sugar, fuel, and cash. 
They commenced by appealing to their sense of rsligiou. But 
when they found that «weefc word# would not carry conviction, they 
enforced their demands by rougher moan# and beat every one who 
resitted them. In one place a mfraotory II any a had to suffer 
from a broken arm for resisting the demands of the Nagas. 
In another place a B any a very cleverly es» aped their exaction 
bv saying that he was neither a Hindu nor n Mohammedan, 
but a rhristian. The Nagas are a very rough net of people, stout, 
well-bniit, and well-fed, and walking publicly in ft *utto of 
nature. Th“ shopkeepers wore loudest in their complaints against 
their extortions, aod most of thorn did not earn for days whs* 
w in exacted from them In tho course of a aingie raid of »he>»e 
beggars. I tblntc somy.hlag should be done to put a stop to 
title. There is no atrong police in those places, and one or two 
constables you inert with hero and there are scarcely sufficient 
to control roughs like these. Tho remedy do* a not Ho in tho 
Banyan’ refusing to comply with demands which are enforced bv 
violence, but in checking iholr exaction* by strengthening the 
police ou the road as well as at the ChattU. Should such a state of 
things remain uu.uondod, it might lower the prestige of Government 
aa* /’dt as set law and authority at defiance. There is no inter¬ 
ference with religion io controlling ruflmna like tnese, aod I hope 
the matter will attract the attention of the authorities. I found the 
shopkeepers of Garhwal ready to give us much in charity as their 
moans permitted. Prices there are very high Insorno places aita 
soils at four or five anuaa a a cor ; yur, two seers a rupee ; dal, tbroo 
soeri; gram about as much No vegetables can ho had. In some 
place# burning oil wa* also conspicuous by its absence. There* are 
few fields worth the name in Garhwal, and gralu and other things 
for those who go or live there nave to be carried from lot.^ dis- 
i&ooca by 8UJ&11 goat* The shopkeeper does not, therefor#, make 
any fabulous profit by nelllo^ ait a at three or four seers for a rupee. 

hat to provide f^e lodgings for hi* customers, as well as to give 
away a lot In voluntary gifts. He should, therefore, be protected, 







and after considering the matter in all its aspects, I think there is 
no other iueaus hut the above, of protecting hiiu. The beggar-class 
in Badrinath were very loud in their complaint at the price;, 
charged. But on inquiring into the matter there soetned to be no 
help for it. All that the Government can do is to m* that tho 
provisions supplied are wholesome, and for this purpose period foal 
examination should be made at every Chattl. It. is the had aUa> 
<lul , and ghi supplied to the pilgrims which cause so much cholora 
and other diseases. 

We now roachod Josbi Viatlia, really Jotlrmatha, one of the 
four seats of learning, founded by Snnkaracharya. The village 
presented the appearance of a deserted place with few people 
living in it. Cholera had broken out in the neighbourhood, and 
to mortally afralu is the Uarhwali of this brmAri (disease), that he 
Jon vet everything and runs Into tho jungle to save himself. When 
the epidemic prevails to any extent, ho deserts hie nearest relations' 
to save him to If. No Garhwali could be induced for love or money 
to go near a place whore ho fancies cholera is prevailing. Jowhl 
Mafcha ha- ceased to be tho residence of tho Sanyasls of th e 
Sankara sect for several hundred years. I tried to find out the 
reason, but tho answer given was not satisfactory. What appear¬ 
ed to bo the case was that tho head of the Institution fell into evil 
ways, and was removed from of ho© by tho ruling chiefs of the 
place, and tho institution made over to another sect of Fakirs who 
called it the ,Iogl Math. It again changed hanna, and the priest 
of the temple is now a Dakahiul Brahman. There U hero an 
ancient temple of Basudeo which Is said to have been built by 
Bankara. The ap»*oaranco of the temple and its out-house* lend 
support to the belief that Sankara, nr at least his successors, 
lived here, uud that tho place was an ashrsata of the ascetic and 
the contemplative. There Is hero also a temple of Narsingh, not 
so old a* tho other temple, and tradition goes that one of the 
arms of the Idol ts gradually becoming thinner, and that wood 
I t falls off the way to Badrinath will be entirely blocked. Whether 
this is merely a popular belief, or poiuts to some physical 
changes in tho road leading to Badrinath, cannot be ascertained. 
The belief is, however, founded upon a sloka met with in the 
Sauatkumara Sanhiu. Josh! Math U the headquarter* of the 
priest and the other establishment of ib<: temple of Badrinath, 
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when it becomes buried in snow, in winter. Here wo have two 
boautiful fountains supplied from the hills above, and i war a 
great pleasure to bathe in them. A few miles up is an old temple 
of Mahadeo, oa<led the Joti Llnga, under a tree which must h vo 
been at least a thousand or eight hundred years old* From 
Josbl Mat ha to Vishnu Prayagu is ouly ono and half miles, 
but the road is very rough and tho descent very stoop. Vishnu 
Pray a ;a the confluence of the Vishnu Gangs and tho Alakh* 
nauda. Hero the pilgrim bathos, holding thick chains of iron 
fastenod to the Mils, and yet the other day a woman was carried 
ofl by the fore# of the stream From Vishnu Pray ag a wo have 
the Atl Sukshama Badri, the 8uk$hama extending up to Josh! 
Matha. The jourooy Is now not ouly difficult but dangerous, and 
fortunate is he who does it safely both ways. The road is not In 
the charge of Government, but Is reptired by the man rigors of the 
liadrlnath temple from the temple funds, so they told mo. If it b 
so, the authorities of the temple ought to be mode to keep it in 
better repair; at present it Is very unsafe and accidents arc com- 
room If it is in the charge n Government, they cannot do bettor 
than take it up at om*, instead of waiting for the completion of tho 
rest of the road from Hardwar. I am informed that they are goir g 
to spend about four lakhs of rupees over the pilgrim route In ten 
years. The latter has been greatly improved of late. But the road 
from Vishnu Pr&yaga to Badrlnath, a distance of about 20 roHes, 
calls for Immediate attantlou, and its repair cannot bo undertaken 
a day too soon. In some places I measured ft aud found it no t 
more than three or four feet broad, with a very deep khud on one 
side ami a hill rising up to the skh‘« on the other. From Ghat 
Chatti it becomes worse and you have,to climb up between stones 
roughly placed ono over the other, for several hundred feet over a 
narrow footpath of about two feet, with the Ganges below and the 
hills above. If you look down you may roll down the khud, if yoii 
look up you may mash your head igalnst the rock. The pilgrim 
has therefore to follow the traditional sot of the bird panchifMg* 
dtiyawu ittidfeA Kama. Kamo. (Wayfarer, attend to your feet ; keep 
U steady and repeat 7?.xmu, Rama ) Accidents to cattle and roea 
are not rare, and the khud of the Ganges baar§ witness to tm-uy an 
unwary traveller having lost his life by missing bis step. Only 
the other day a woman who was being carried in rv khandi ‘basket* 





chair) met her death iu this way. Not only aro the steps rough 


and dangerous and the road very narrow, but tue incline in some 
places is very steep and the risk of your foot slipping very great, 
and tho wonder W that in spite of so many dangers the journey is 
feiArle? sly attempted by men, women and children In the belief that 
Badrinath Vishal will carry them safe through the danger 
Between Vishnu i'rayaga and Pandukesur is v place called the 
LOitftpala-Mrtha, whore people perform tho sraddha of their an¬ 
cestors The tradition of tho plaeo is, that the pond there is sur¬ 
rounded by a number of birds which would act let straw or any 
other tiling remain in the water, but would immediately bring it 
out. We now come to Pandulteg&r, really PamUim khach i, the 
held v tho place o? the Pandavas H® rG vve have the unique sight 
of a slab of stono, called the Pandava Sila, placed on the top of an 
apparently Inaccessible hill oa tho other side of the river, It makes 
one giddy to look at it, and yot tradition says this w as the place 
where the Pandavaa wore bora. That tho Panda, as were bore in 
the hUU is true, but whether it was here or el me where U uncertain. 
King i*undu, according to the Moh&bb&ratu, went to tho mountains 
of Nagtt'shnua, whence he crossed over to th*» mountain of 
&ftlakuta. thence to Uandhmodana, thence to the lake of imira- 
dyutniia and tboncti to the mountain of a hundred peaks. But it 
Is doubtful !f Lokapala-tlrth* is the Indradyuinna-tirtha and the 
PauUukesar the mountain of iv hundred peaks of the Mahabh&rata. 
At Pandukes a r wo have again a very old temple of Vishnu ^ 
called the Yoga Badri. The temple Is said to have been built by 
Sankara. But whether it was built by him ot* after him, it is a 
very old temple. Here I saw four very old copper-plates bearing 
Inscriptions In the old Devanagri characters. The plate* coma*n 
probably rtoort of grants from kina* of lands or property to the 
temple. Bat though l triod much I could not road tho inscription : 
it was Illegible In many place* But that the language was Sanskrit, 
the concluding word*. Sakaiam uUttn pnrnshui parkihni apt\ shower'. 
This U the Ati Sukshamj. Badri. 

We now mount up the Sbudh Badri, the goal of the as. 
cetlc of India The rood, which is now only eleven miles, is 
not no dangerous a* th one from V ishuu Prayaga. In places the 
valley of the Ganges pm teU the appcaraiu ' of an oosi# in 
the desert of barren hi Ha coy trod with snow ad round. The as 
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coni U sleep &nd the way Jong. Hut the pilgrim known that hi^ 
trouble will soon be over aud onward he goe3, staff in hand, shouting 
‘ 1 Badri Vishala Hal ki jal, M not minding the roar of the Ganges 
below, the hills ovor head or the narrow and rough road in front. 
At H&nutnati Ghat*I he is shown the place vvhero coals of a sacrifice 
performed by Raja Maruta several thousand years ago, ore still 
found Some traces of coal In the ground wore found by digging 
deep, but whether they were of Kaja Maruta’s time or due to the 
mature of the locality itself, Is not certain. We are now In the 
.no of the Himalayas (the Abode of the Snow). Hero we have in 
front the snow-revered peaks, raising their head* aloft to the sky. 
There the Ganges has been bridged for about a milo by a natural 
bridge of -mow, and it is a sight to see the water forcing it* way 
several thousand feet below this mountain of snow- Tho Rlshf 
Ganga, a mllo below Badri. U crossed by a bridge of *now, and we 
have snow above, snow below, «now right, left—all round. Tho 
world i# entirely loet from the view amid these snow-covered hills, 
ami if the mind 1* no* elevated hero from Nature to Nature's God* 
it cannot be elevated anywhere else. Bow majestically silent Is 
Nauro hero 1 It tolls you rot to be too jurying Into her secrets, but 
bend your head in a wo and admiration, and learn how Insignificant 
a creature is mau compared with the marvels he seen In these "hill* 
around him Tho rUhls looked upon tho Himalayas as their heaven, 
and there is uo doubt that they arc tho gatos of heaven to those to 
whom tho world has lo<l its charm* I reoobru Dadriaath in Uic 
after noon of the 24th May and at once went to bathe in the Tapta 
Kund, a hot spring close to tho teraplo. Here again we see the 
hand of a benign Providence. Bitterly cold all round, and yet 
you have a very hot ndphur spring in the middle, a plunge into 
wnlch at once refreshes you and relieves all the fatigue and trouble 
of your journey. The pool is supplied with water by a spoilt In the 
sh.vj-ioi a drugott'a head. As iHm water comes out of the spoilt It 
iff unbearably hot, hut becomes cool as it falls Into the pool 
The room through which the spring passes, presents the appearance 
of a nice and warm outer room of a Turkish hath. 

Thenilgrlm ha* now hotbed in the* thermal spring and all his 
fatigue is gone, and lie is now ready to pay hI ^ reverence to Sbrl 
Badri Visbai Tho doer nf the shrine open* at aomu five in the 
afteraoot amidst the din aod rush of pilgrims shouting “ Badri 
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Yisha^ ki jab” fio enters the temple by a flight of stops lending 
into a quadrangle. The tern pi o has nou mu°h pretension to 
architectural beauty. But It is a very old institution dating from 
the time of Sankara. Formerly there were no houses here, and 
tho temple alone graced the vast table-land. The present Badri* 
nuthpur i dates from about 150 years. The table land extends for 
about three miles on one side from cunt to west and about half as 
much from north to south. The elevation of the plane U about 
10,400 feet. Higher up, about 23,000 feet above the sea-level, are 
the glaelara from which tho Ganges takes its rise. Tho cold hero 
U more intense than tho coldest December night of tho plains, and 
those v.ho had sorne experience of the cold in January last, 
m ay perhaps realise the intensity of tho c61d in Radrlrngth during 
the end of May, .. non they are told that It was about half as much 
more a*;. ,&*t Juw , <iry. The temple was built at various Intervals of 
time. The inner sanctuary dates from Sankara's time, which, 
according to Indian ohronoloflsts, wa* 2,373 years ago, and u - 
cording to European chronologUtn aoout t,2u0 years ago. ft fs 
built of white atono with a deodar roof, its iusido is covered with 
gilt copper, and Us cost Is estimated to be about H lakh* of rupees, 
Tho design is essentially Hindu. The bell-house and the other 
rooms outside are later additions, and the cost was, i bey told me, 
about two lakhs of rupees. The temple o&rrie* a large establish¬ 
ment of priests, cooks and other servants, and is now under the 
management of the Baja of Tehrl, In Garhwal. Under his manage¬ 
ment it now show a ii gcou surplus, more than Us. 40,000 being in 
tho bank, and the Maharaja's manager, who is a man of much 
Utf dligenco and business capacity, is very anxious to secure for 
it a permanent income capable of mooting all expenses indt pendent 
of oiTerings from pilgrims. Tho total income of tho temple U 
about R*. 4?v r X) a year, and tho expenses about Ks. 2^,000. There 
are a number of villages attached to it yielding an Income of about 
Ks 7 f W)0 a year. 'The income from o her lugs of pilgrims amounts 
t * lu. Ud.eoo a year, an 1 the number of pilgrims Is about 60,00© or 
70,000. The chief plicae is known as the lidwal, and Is a Brahman 
of toe Nimiburi o*«te from Kerala in Southern India, the oaate 
from which Sankara came. Thu office is uot hereditary but elective 
When a Kawal dies, the manager of tho letup!* communicates with 
the Raja of Tr a vane ore for securing another Rawal, and one who 
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fulfil? the necessary conditions as regards birth clan, &c., is 
elected, learning l? not to much regarded is other qualifica¬ 
tions. The pay of the Kawal is now Rs. 100 a month. Formerly 
ho was the sole manager of the tomple, and at one time this led to 
much mismanagement of the temple funds. The temple was formerly 
managed by the Maharaja of lienares. But on account of distance 
hU management was not successful, and it was m?do over to the 
Maharaja of Tehri. The Government does not exorcise any direct 
control o\or its affair*. though it indirectly t-uporintonda them. 

I think the management of the temple should be in the bauds of a 
committee presided over by the Maharaja of Tehri and consisting 
Oi men who would take more interest in its affairs than he can do 
consistently with his state affairs. The manager of tbe tempi© 
gets e'xmt H». 70 a month, and the stuff is quite sufficient to 
control the affairs thoroughly if properly supervised. 

It is now tho time for Bhog and no one can go inside the 
temple. The nutoi is prepared in a pak*h>da inside, the temple 
enclosure, where Lakshmijl Is supposed to cook for Badrinath. 
The Bhog consists of rice of various sort? and dal ; vegetables 
beieg scarce arc not generally cooked. Tho Bhog, after the god 
has been served, Is distributed among the temple establishment in 
fixed proportions, and from them it finds its wav through Paodea 
among the pilgrims. Some of tho rice preparations of the Bhog 
are dish** of a very superior order. Theie is, moreover, a system 
of gifts to the temple called atka whereby the giver receives a 
died proportion of food for what he gives and the rest goes to 
tho establishment of the temple. Uufortunately, this atka has 
given rise to somo litigation between the temple of Badrfnath and 
that of Laksbroiji which is In tbe same enclosure, and f hop© tho 
Maharaja of Tehri will see that sacred institution* like these 
are not dragged before courts of law, and will ?»©t the matter 
at re it by compromise 

It it at about 9 o'clock in the morning when the irreat god 
ia to be bathed. To the privileged few is accorded tbe Nirvana 
Darshana, that is, a sight of tbegou a* he is in hissamadhi posture, 
without any of tho jewels or clothe* that are wubsoquently loaded 
over h.a person. There are two rooms in thr t»unple The outside 
room, where the Imago is installed, ha* a door covered with sheets 
of silver. The outside room is covered with gilt copper. It Is about 
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24 by lb'by 12 feet. The inside room Upturn alter still. The pilgrims 
stand by a railing at a distance of a few feet from tho inner room. 
But the latter is too dark to admit of a full view of the image, 
unless you go very close, which is not the privilege o l every 
one. The Inside room is very Insufficiently lighted. No oil 
vegetable or minerul, is allowed. Only lamps fed b> gbi arc 
lighted and the light even in the daytime is very dim. They light 
camphor for privileged visitors and then you have a full view 
of the god. I suggested to the authorities of the temple the neces 
sity of lighting the place better, and propose*, their putting up 
an electric lamp in the outer room, But it w ill be very difficult to 
manage a buttery ?bore. At all events, the (batter is worth serious 
consideration, both from the fact that it is necessary to prevent 
accidents, when there is a rush of pilgrims, and to allow those who 
have made such u long and difficult Journey a fuller vie v o' their 
favourite deity. The question of properly lighting the temple is as 
important here as in Jagannatb, where also the light Is very Insuf¬ 
ficient. I do not think the object of the wastras is to prevent people 
from having full (hiraluma of tho object of their worship. Ihetc 
aro no texts to that eiTect in any of the Sraritis or Purann.* that i 
know of, and l think in those days of Improved lights for all 
purposes of everyday life, our tempies should not employ mean* 
of lighting which, however sacred, are insufficient to afford light 
to those who resort to them. In Radrlnath, on account of the 
temple being under snow for more than six months in the year^ 
greater ventilation than is now available is not possible. But 
bettor arrangements for lighting tho place ought at once to ho 
made, and 1 commend the matter to the attention of both the 
Hindu public and the authorities of the temple. A bright electric 
lamp, will, I think, meet all requirements and might be put up 
without much trouble. 

The image of Badrinath is a very old and historical Indian 
rollc. It we * brought out by Sankara after diving in the Narada- 
kand about seven times. It is of grey stone in the “ padamsaua 
samadhl" posture. Close by arc images of Uddbava Nurada and 
other great Bhaktas. When decked with clothes and jewellery, the 
image of the god presents a magnificent appearamv. tint It is 
grander and more elevating to have Its view in the nirvana 
posture. The u singhasaua 99 upon which he aitv is worth R*. 4,000 
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and the jewellery amt clothes about R*. ’.00® or Rs. 8,000. In '""ter, 
when lbs temple becomes burled in snow, all this treasure is 
brought to Josh 1 . Math, and when the temple is dosed for the winter, 
a lamp containing about two measures of oil U lighted bj a wlc 
an thick as n wax-candle. 

There is enough ventilation in the temple to let the candle b’jrn, 
nnd when alter six months tho suowis removed and the door opened, 
a green light U seen. If the candle goo* out, It 1* cons Id, .i<1 
a bad sign, and a yuar of sickness and drought is feared. The 
whole arrangement of the temple *hows that it is simplicity and rigid 
ascetic in itself At night the god Is not given a luxurious bod as 
In other temples ; he I* left with only a stile cloth and n girdle. 
I 0 the winter all furniture and jewellery art removed, and he Is 
again left as an ascetic should be. 

This Is a brief account of one of the greatest Institutions of 
the Hindus. There Is not the slightest doubt that the very air of 
the place is elevating and even the most sceptical man feels him¬ 
self the better for living In this sacred place. Here from Vishnu 
Pravaga onwards you see Hinduism in its most primitive condition. 
N<> Mahoinedan face is seon here, uo workor in leather finds hi.* 
way up to Lladrlnath. There Is not the slightest chance of animal 
f„o,l of any description, or any intoxicating liquor finding Its 
way here. All Is pure and good, and superstition and dogma 
have not been able to destroy the sanctity and purity of tbo place 
to the extent they have done elsewhere Every Inch here is sacred 
ground I walked outside the Purl, and how serene and quiet the 
country was all round t The snows of the Himalaya* extend a* far 
,» t he eye can roach. Down below, ndar Hrabmakapal. where the 
pilgrim offer, oblations b> Ms wWort, Is the Narad a-kunda in 
which Sankara dived for the Image. The water of the Alakbnand;. 
is *o cold, that It requires some courage to dip one's hand in (• 
for even a few minute* Tbeic is an InvttlDg cascade rushing 
down the hill close by, but the warn- Is too cold to drink. 

We must not however, linger In these sacred haunts longer than 
the prescribed period, but must hurry back to the ordinary humdrum 
life of the plain. Before doing so, let us have a glance at toe 
men snd women of these places. Primitive simplicity is the great 
feature of their lives. Thefts, lylnc and cunning the," people 
know not. You -an trust a hillmsn with your moat precious 
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belongings without being sorry for it. These men bare a deeper 
98090 of ••eHpion than our people in the plains, uml some of them 
rise superior in their simple faith to many of our learned pro¬ 
fessors of religion. Often l heard them sinolog their songs in 
Pahari, and on getting them interpreted, found them permeated 
with a deep religious sense Their women, though poorly clad, 
have graceful features, and even their rage sit gracefully upon their 
persons. Some of the Bhot women would boat many of our society 
ladies in point of grace. What one ought to admire above all 
is their freedom In meeting strangers. Their character is gener¬ 
ally good, and their freedom is therefore all the more impressive. 
And yet how strong and surefooted they are 1 One of those 
creatures has just placed her little household in a basket and her 
baby over her pots and pans She ties the basket to her back and 
leads a child of about seven by the hand over a steep ascent of 


some six or seven miles, and reaches her destination before others 
who had no such load to carry. Another woman comes from Mana- 
gaon as a coolie. Otr she runs with a heavy bundle of about , 
maund to the next stage, which is full eleven miles, and gets there 
In about five hours, none the worse for her journey. The same 
h the case with the men. The coolies, who are brought to our 
camp every day, carry us and our luggage cheerfully to great 
heights for the very low rate of 4 aeons per man per stage- 
uot because they core for the money, but because it is the 
order of Government. Over the roughest ascents these people 
carry us along with a boldness which Is truly surprising. 
And yet how timid they are, how mortally afraid of the 
ftenuirt (cholera) ! There Is no trade in these parts. The only 
things that are sold arc hill produce, like musk, salajit. hide*, 
blankets, Ac., and except a few cereals like wheat, rice, nuvdhwa, 
nothing is produced here. The people are pastoral, and their wealth 
consists in their cattle. Goats are the chief pack-animal*. Buffaloes 
and cows are only reared for milk aod ghi lu Badrinath there 
are only two wmaehetm* where food is freely given to the needy. 
There is no dispensary, though there Is a post-office there. The 
climate of the place is not very healthy for dwellers of the plains, 
who often become sick and carry back incurable diseases as a 
prtimda of their j .urney. I think something should Nj Immediatelv 
done to alleviate the so tiering one see- hero at every turn. The 
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sight of iueo, women and children appealing for medical relief at 
every stage is very heart-rending, and I wished my fctock of medi 
does, which l distributed freely, were greater and the mean* at 
my disposal ampler to afford relief to the** suffering people. The 
pilgrim here Is at the mercy of the ooollos, and the coolies ff’om the 
Tehri side are now a good lot and care more for their money than for 
the comforts of their clients. It is a common practice with them to 
place their K.aqdi« on the edge of precipices where the loads are in 
constan* danger of tumbling down. One such case occurred in my 
presence and an old wo mar, I tried to save, met her death by Lhecare- 
oilier co'dio. Cholera, diarrhoea, dysentery, cough, colic 
are most common among the pilgrims, and many of them were found , 
lying on the roadside away from all medical help. The Chaitis, where 
people lodge for the night, are generally very dirty, and there they 
are huddled together, getting bad food, badly cooked, to eat The 
Government is doing something to ensure cleanliness in the Chattfs, 
hut 1 jim afraid they are not proceeding in the right way about it. 
.They insist upon the shopkeeper undertaking the responsibility of 
keeping the Obattis clean or employing a fmban (watchman) for 
the purpose on B*,. 5 or B«. 0 a month. The shopkeepers, of coarse, 
chose the former alternative, with the result thkt the OhaUls are 
no* kept Clean. I think the Government should themselves employ 
•weepers for the purpose, and if they cannot afford to do so, levy 
the charge from the shopkeepers. This Is one of the most crying 
evils <*f the pilgrimage to Badri oath and the cause of touch suffer¬ 
ing and mortality amonji the pilgrims. 

I should conclude by suggesting ~(D that the road from Vishnu 
i*r*yag& to Pandukesara at least be Immediately repaired, either by 
Government or from the Temple funds no as to minimise the risk to 
life which It now presents ; (2) that in the pilgrimage season a system 
of medical relief be organised for the treatment ol pilgrims on the 
road *. (3)tb at ordinary medicine*, like quinine, peppermint, chloro* 
dyne, camphor bo distributed at each Dhatti among shopkeepers and 
pat aria for free distribution amon* pilgrims ; l*)that Instead of 
one, two or more hospital assistants be employed at places whore 
there are dispensaries, one remaining in the station and the other 
touring among the pilgrms: (6) that in larg$ ChatHs two* audio 
small Chatiis one, sweepers be employe*’ by Government, either fr^ra 
public fund .3 or from rates levied from shopkeepers ; (•) that suitable 


arrangements he made (or lighting the temple of Badrlnath, and 
that the influx of beggars, like the Nagas, who commit robbery and 
extortion In tho name of religion, ho stoppeu. I hope these sugges¬ 
tions will commend themselves to Government and the public, 
and that something will soon be done to make the journey to 
Badrlnath more comfortable and less trying. 1 look upon my 
visit to that sacred place a« one of the most interesting Incidents of 
my life, and shall always remember it with feelings of pleasure and 
reverence. 


V.- practical. Religious and Social Reform. 

VVRhavo, in the preceding pages, dwelt at some length upon 
the present condition of our society and shown all reform in 
religious and . ooiai matters to lie in tho attainment of the 
ideal of unity. All our best thinkers, both in tho past as well 
as in the present, have had no other idea) in view, and the 
difference observable Is in tho stops laid down for Ha attain 
meet. And It is because we, la modern India, seem to forget 
it, and instead of going to the root of the matter, arc trying to 
make the tree look healthy and bright by pruning the branches, 
that we are so often unsuccessful. Our innumerable creeds and 
castes and subcastos, our Infinite systems of worship, our varying 
beliefs, and tho various tongues spoken by us, if looked a* 
superficially, are sufficient to bewilder not only the ordirary but 
the educated mind also. And yet beneath all this babel of tonguer 

and apparent confusion of sect* and castes, there will be found a 

principle of unilieatlon which, if kept steadily In view, is the only 
beacon light In this otherwise Impenetrable rtRrkness. Hov. this 
underlying principle has been lost sight of in the war of creeds anil 
sects and divergent .iherocs of reformers, is painfully apparent 
to every observer. If we are to believo the advocate* of Mat,m 
VMO, wa should let things drift on, unmindful of what is going 
oil around us, of the numerous forces at work in our society and 
ot the march of events in the rest of the world. If we are to follow 
the revivalists, we ougbt'to revert to the good i *d days of India 
when there were no railways nr steamships or foreign government, 
when life was simple and wants lev. towns that could be counted 
upon Augers’-ends, and petty kings ruling their <mall states und^r 
the guidance of Rrahmins or making war upon each other. If the 
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*j /ucates of modern ideas are right, the juggle for life, the 
hurry and competition, the breakdowns and premature deaths ana 
decay, the turning of man into a machine, ought to bo 1 k®* 

The future of India does not. however, lie In blindly following > 
of these, but in taking from all what It needs for present require- 
menu and making it subserve to the principle of unity. 

Taking the revivalist’s view iirst, does he really wish the India 
of to-duy to have all the various yupaa which were in vogue 
In the Vedic times with their attending destruction of animal 
li'e ? In those times they had ;f«7»w# for everythin*, from 
j.rOOUrlng of rain and wealth to the destruction of enemies. 
The wealth of the country did not go out of it. On the contrary. 

P poured luto it from outside. Then kings like Reottdeva. Jaoaka, 

U i.ua and Vudhisbthlra could well perform their Ammmtdhu and 
/•'./»ut/tw and give fabulous sums of money and gold to Brahmin*, 
wudtM highest could cheerfully undertake the task of serving them 
The Brahmins were also learned and devoted to truth and duty, and 
Hough they accepted theglfls, they never hoarded money, but iinme- 
dlatciy gave away all they had got. if they wielded immense *pl<iu 
us) power, they also made good use of it. The gods were invoked 
in a spirit of love and equality, ludra and others drank so.n'i In 
SB rlflee* a; friends uud companions of the Aryans Kings attained 
' to the stat us of the gods by their merit and reigned as indras till 
their merit was exhausted. W/ien the saorlrtolal horse was let loof e 
armies h«d to follow li. to light whosoever ventured to capture 
,t. Viswasrlj yagnas In which kings used to part with all they 
had, were not uncommon The ceremonies were, moreover, not the 
i! laics* and the formal ones they s ibsequently came to be. Btah- 
mins discussed at king’s courts, disputed points of religion and 
philosophy, and were rewarded for thulr labours. Can wo say the 
same of India of the twentieth century ? There Is now uo raja pos¬ 
sessing universal sovereignty like Yudhishthira, nor do wo flud the 
Ya&hishtbas and the Yagyavalkyas of old amongst the Brahmin-. 
Any potty raja who would let oil a horse for an Aswamedha. shall 
’ soon be brought to bis senses by either his own people or the British 
liesideut at his court, and mtght find Mrasi If elsewhere than on his 
■/Midi If he attempted to give away all his wealth to Brahmins, 
he would be soon set right by bt- brother* and cousins, or by the 
British Government telling him to take up some other pursuit than 
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that of governing a kingdom. If you attempted a yagna for 
destroying your enemies, you would bo none tbe better for yrnir 
pains. Perhaps you will *et the police after you. Tbe plague 
is now committing havoc in all parts of India, and even the modest 
proposal of all Indians joining in a prayer tc> tho Almighty to rid 
us of this monster, met with an amount of opposition which was 
unexpected. To call upon people to perform yugnas a- they were 
performed in the Vedic times, though it may Patter national vanity, 
is therefore not practical in those days. Tho other day the Vedas 
were can ied in procession in Delhi, but what good did It do to the 
cause of religion V A yagna according to the Vedic methods was 
also lately attempted to be performed in a native state in Uajputana, 
but the ceremony only added to the wealth of a few Brahmins and 
did nothing more, in Benares and other places, Pandits now and 
then perform yagnus whero tho gods are invoked and the Vedas 
chanted after the good old method. But that also 1 leaves no 
permanent Impress up&n noddy, nor can it bo said to bo a step In 
the direction of revival of tbe Vedic religion. In the matter of wor¬ 
ship, also, if we aro to follow the Vedas, there shall be no temples 
a» In the Vedic times. But who will rotnove all temples and images 
from our midst ? Pew Hindus would tolerate the idea and any re¬ 
former who told them to do so would soon lind himself in a serious 
position. Groat is the merit of gifts of all your wealth to Brahmins, 
but the Brahmins must be men of learning and piety, unattached to 
wealth a ad possessed of a spirit of renunciation. But where shall we 
find for these givers of all their wealth, receivers possessed of the 
qualification* laid down in thosastras Y There were no Vaishuavites 
or S&ivHe* or Shaktas, or any other sects in the Vedic or the 
Smi'iti or tho Kpic periods, nor wore the many jarring creed* 
and dogmas which are now preached here, preached in those 
days, nor did each claim to be the or.ly exponent of truth, nor 
theouly guide to bliss here and hereafter. Wo wieh we could 
follow the Vedas, and abolish all the sects, creeds and system* 
of worship now found in tbe country, a* it will conduce to 
national unity and well-being. But who will go first, and will not 
each claim to remain and see the others go first? Then, as to the 
various places of pilgrimage, each of which claims to be the only 
sacred place on earth and its priests the only guides to heaven. 
Here also we do not sec men of learning anti piety congregating 



for ibe discussion of rollgiciu truth aud eclighteulug each other 
on lie b^st means of .securing future biles as was done in 
h pa ,t. On the contrary, vice and drunkenness are very common 
,ti places. Disgusted with the ways of the worldly 

minded, you turn to those who profess to have given up the 
world But there also you do not see much of renuncintioo 
If you tcli the Saoyaslus to give up ali their maths, their Incomes, 
rhf'ir numerous disciples ami return to tho Vedic ideal of owning 
nothing and hide their head where the sun sets upon it, and 
look upon all with an eoual eye, yon will be none the better 
(or your pains. Among Pandits and men of learning, also, your 
only chance of finding a hearing is possession of money ami 
promise of gifts In the temple# of the gods, too, there is more 
of hhow and pomp than of worship iu the heart, la Brlndabao 
a . 1 Mathura in the month of Savan, Krishna swings in crudlns 
iaudit costly European furniture-lamps, cbaudtdiers. mirrors and 
plgturd* —to the great delight aud amusement of the maples. HIS Ulan 
(adventures with the gopit) are celebrated by singers and dancers 
who have now ascribed to him many more of such sports than wn, 
done even by the author of the TJhagvuta or the Brahmavaiyurta 
lhiraoa. The priests of the le tempi** are as often aa no men Of 
pm character or learning. Were we to revive the ancient sys¬ 
tem of worship, much of what wo now see In our temples, priests, 
pundits, mtths and places of pilgrimage will have to go. It will 
buagood thing, but no revivalist la seen to undertake it in serious 


earnestness. 

The other alternative is not to attempt to reform, which is in. 
possible, with reference to the altered condition, of our ,octet}-, 
aud *ve «,h»U therefore hove to keep up tho old Ideal of unity and 
tr, to attain H#ot through the ceremonial (Kartua Kdnd), but tho 
knowledge portion of the attatra*. The unlver.ally true Ideal of 
the Vedinta, Tat tmm n»i fThon art That , the gottpel of love and 
nuuia! help, of recognition of every one aa your own .elf in ev.ry 
day life, of raerginff of ali limitation and Uolatlon for the (,'ood of all, 
(4 u>e only tnw *o,pel for India Any other i« bound to fail. The 
requisite, of auccess are work, love, cbeerfnlno#,, aelf-rollaoe*, 
learkMoe.a and purity ; in a word, cultivation of what in the tilta 
■ la called the daM -.mpotti (Divine attribute,), a ,plrlt of true 
.enunciation and reaoffnftfOO of the value of work for the take of 
work Thi, the only pomble line of revion for tbo»e who wi,’« 
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f-o see the Hindus form one nation with common aims, fired with 
a common zeal ami striving after a eonmion goal. People are now 
making festivals in honour of Sivaji or Gntu Govind Singh or 
Uainraohau Hoy or Ishwarchandra Vidyasogar. All these men 
were great in their own spheres, but they v/erc not national 
heroes like Hama and Krishna. The latter’s birthdays are 
celebrated more or Je«s universally in India. The Jnnam Aaktami^ 
the day of Krishna’s birth, and the Hamnaumi of Hama’s are well 
known to all Hindus. The gospel of both was work in the true 
spirit of renunciation ; anil if wo FHndu9 require a national femvui 
«h we do, we cannot do better than observe »be liumnanmi or 
Janum A$kUivri, not merely by keeping o. fast for the day and mak¬ 
ing a snow of the hero’s birth at noon or midnight, but by devoting 
the day to meditating upon what ho said and did, as gathered fan 
the Bdra&y&na and Mababh&rat* and determining to bring it 
into ti e spirit of modern life. In Japan they hare recognised the 
principle of tempering past conditions with the new spirit of 
freedom ana equality. Wo shall also have to do the sarfco. 

In matters social also, it would be very desirable , but it in not 
possible for many years to come, to revert to the Vedte iccai tj 
saving only four castes and sweeping off the numeious subcases 
tnd their divisions now found in India. So nlso would it be to have 
*nter-marriage between castes, as was the case to those w- 
But it is ft dream no? to bo realized. Any Brahmin who would 
attempt to marry in tho four, or a Kshatriyn in the three, or 
a Vaisbya in the two forms of marriage prescribed by Mulw, 
will soon find himself ontcasted, and perhaps much worse. No one 
«ven among Brahmins now-a-days gives, his daughter to a nt- 
svija (performer of a sacrifice), having decked her. If one wero t.. 
ake a gtrl by giving a pair of bullocks k> the hr’ i*’s people he 
will be looked down upon by his community. No Brahmin w ill 
tolerate bis girl and a candidate for her hand meeting together art! 
consenting to live as husband and wife by the mere promise of per¬ 
forming dharma together* No Kshatriya can dare to citrry o?7 a 
maiden by killing her relatives. If no did, he shall soon .imi 
bliase f in ft jail or on tho gallows. If bo attempted to carry her 
Off when she was or drunk, the Penal Code will soon pet him 

rigor. Swayamvara (marriage by selection) is well nigh imposeibe 
even among rajas. Even a Kshetraja son, born through r i//<a/ * aud 
recognized by Marti, will not be allowed to inherit the wealth of a 
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Brahmin or any other person- '1'ho rules of studentship of the 
.Smriti times, if followed now, would soou result In many a student, 
giving up Mb studies. No Brahmin would consent to partake of 
the food of a person of another caute, as was done In Manu’ :;aie. 

: f «e are to follow the Vedas and the SnnitSs, the whole of our so¬ 
cial system and way of living shall thus have to be changed, lu 
w,utters of mart-luge, especially wo wish wo epuid reve; t to the old 
Ideal of marriage, after one had finished Ids studies and the girl 
trad developed, but oven the little reform in the age of marriage 
t.t girls stirs up opposition even in states governed by rlindus. 
Thus, in matters of social life, it is as impracticable to revert to 
the Vodtc, the Smriti or even the epic Ideal as in matters of religion. 

Tiiking caste as the fir", great item of reform, th' greatest advo¬ 
cates of revival will unfortunately he found to be the greatest ad¬ 
vocates of caste exclusiveness. On the other band, the numerous 
castes and sects of Indio, are increasing Instead of decreasing in 
number, each claiming to be higher than others, and Its claims hotly 
contested by toe others who do uot wish It to come Into Its ran . - ■ 
Were the Brahmans allowed to have their own way, as some oh • 
he orthodox would «l*b them to have, many of them would >’. « 
| :£0 p all the learning to themselves, letting othe.e remain * 
.gnorant as before, uo work to do, and plenty of money and *or- 
-nip to enjoy, no discrimination in matter of gifts, and every .b .. 
l e oi.fung to v -cry raemberof the community to ’>c the property of 
the Brahman, learned or unlearned. But will this. even if pon • 
:bfe, lie a desirable condition of things for the innumerable wield- 
of ploughs »od labourers la the ttelda, aemindar* owning pro¬ 
perties or carrying on trades or professions, or occupying posts 
under Government ? None of them would like to live in jungles upon 
roots and fruits and give up all he has- The same applies the 

o&fee? cartes. . . ' 

The loot seem* to ba that in a high Sy complex and greatly divid¬ 
ed society like our*, neither revival nor status q>io Is possible. bVf <» 
is act-possible without Wing to extinction, while revival 
ou- and out, Is not possible without causing rupture for which 
no on* Is prepared. Adoption of foreign habit of thought and 
action is ever, more impracticable, because no society can a'lord 
w disregard its past, nor at one sweep destroy the work of 
centuries. On tbeeottrary, if «e gradually broaden the basis of out 
society and make it Jess exclusive and it* groups less mutually >. 







)»/Uant;, spread true education Loth among males and females, have 
marriages at proper ages, Inculcate a spirit of love and charity 
in place of a spirit of isolation and uneh&ritabieneds, have a com 
ojoa lauguage like Hindi, impress upon all the necessity of re~ 
cognizing every on© as your own -elf, not only in reaims of religion 
and philosophy, but also In every day life we cau hope to do good. 
As Swami Kain Tirfcha says, ’ If you want to live in the present 
• ‘©ntury of marching and advancing industries and arts and not 
die by inches of political consumption, do capture the Matrix. 
of electricity' and enclave tho Varuna of steam, become familiar 
with the Kuvera of scientific agriculture. The pu rob its to introduce 
you to the,© god??, are the scientists or artUt* who instruct these 
branch? i of knowledge, Do *oo God in nature, but as something 
more; see Him also in the laboratory and the science room ; let the 
chemist’s table be * * sacred to you as the Yoga a lire. ” Wo are now 
great admirer© of Japan, and may well learn*the secret of her 
success in the solution of tho problem of national reform. “ fn 
emerging from an Asiatic hermitage to take our stand upon the 
broad stage of the world, we were,” says Mr. Okalcura, *«' obliged 
to assimilate much th;*t the Occident offered for our advancement, 
and at the name time to resuscitate the classic ideals of 'the KhsI. 
The idea of the reformation is clearly expressed in the Imperial 
declaration of ISAS in which bis present Majesty, after ascending 
the throne, stated that uational obligation* should be regarded from 
the broad standpoint of universal humanity’’ (‘‘The Awaken loir 
of Japan,” p. i02.) The chief factors in this progress were the 
elevation of womanhood, promotion of liberal education, ethical 
training based upon the teaching of earlier days, resulting in the 
readiness of every Japanese to inarch to certain death at the word 
of command, upon an ever-willing readiness to offer oneself as a 
sacHufloe fur tie whole nation in patriotic love which recognize* 
no limits. Wo in India must also learn to do the The 

* 4 Night of Asia,” as Mr Okakura calls our present condition, 
should now disappear under the light of the rising sun of liberalism 
Smasd upon that cardinal teaching of tho Vedas TAoa art That 
brought into practice in tho way It has been done in Japan by the 
recognition of every son of India as our own s>U. and basing life 
POt upon artideiality or dogma, but upon the broad principle of 
unity, love and sacrUioe, 
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rivci or well, offers oblations of water fc > the sun. worships Siva 
and Vishnu in the temples, hears the Ranniyana or the Bhagwata 
or the Safcyanaray on Katha, observes the fasts and feasts of the 
Hindu calendar, and feeds and gives charity to Brahmins as oc¬ 
casion requires, may be a very superstitious creature, but is a • 
better Hindu than one whose sole care is personal comfort. 

The traditions, under which our women are brought up, have 
also largely contr ibuted to make them more pious, more devoted 
to their husbands, and more self-sacrificing than women of more 
civilized countries. We have no divorce suits nor disputes between 
husband and wife worth the name. Even among women of the 
lower classes sobriety of conduct is the rule, uot the exception. Jt 
is very necessary to extend the sphere of education, and ail round 
to broaden the basis of religion and purge it of superstition and 
dogma ; but to decry everything Indian in favour of foreign 
methods, create artificial wants and desires among our people, and 
foster distaste for our own institutions, as has been done in some , 
parts of India, cannot but be disastrous. 

The Mah&bbftrata marked a turning point in not only our 
political, bat also in our social history, and 
Caines of decay while according to popular belief the Kaliyuga 
of Indian Civiliza- (the ago of unrighteousness) set in on its 
tlon. close, the disappearance of the great Risbis and 

warriors who could guide the nation aright, is 
patent to those who give no credence bo popular tradition. Ignor¬ 
ance and superstition have since been greatly on the increase, both 
among the priesthood and the laity. Sectarianism has taken the 
place of true religion, and it required a Buddha to give it a 
fresb impulse towards truth and righteousness. The accounts 
of the courts of Chandragupta and Asoka, left to us by Greek 
and other writers, show that the country once again resumed 
its prosperous condition. The bravery of the Indians won the ad 
miration of the Greeks. Their accounts show that there were 1,500 
towns round the Bias in the Punjab. People did not take money 
on occasions of marriage. The Swayambara was in vogue as in the 
epic period, and so greatly was learning prized in India, that people 
flocked to its universities for higher study. Local self-government 
and village autonomy were common. The roads and the fields were 
all well kept, and people lived comparatively simple and truthful 


penances ; pilgrimages, assertion of claims of birth on the part 
of Brahmans, and decline of learning seem to be common. And yet 
so great was the Inherent vitality of the nation, that some of the 
most honoured writers in Sanskrit literature flourished during 
this period. In this period the well-known medical works of 
Oharaka and Susferata, the Surya Sidhanta of Vnrsibmira, the 
Brahma Sphuta Sidhanta of Brahma Gupta and Bhaskaracharya’s 
Sidhantasiromaui were also written. The names of Kalidass and 
Bharvi among poets and dramatists, and Amur Singh aruung 
lexicographers, are too well known to need description# It v.as 
during this period that Sankara, the well-known expounder of 
Adwaitism, flourished, and once more infused life into Hinduism* 
What is, however, remarkable in it is, that the Brahmans were 
allowed to usurp all liberty of thought and conscience, and «be 
laity became their dependents in matters of faith, Tho condition 
of the country, as gathered from the Puranas and the dramas, as 
well as accounts of foreign travellers, show that places likeUjam, 
Mathura, and Kanauj were large centres of trade, or learning. 
Female education was common. The country abounded in riches, 
and }>eople lent money even to kings. The houses of the rich 
had high, gateways painted and decorated with garlands. They 
had several courtyards, each reserved for a different, purpose. 
The administration of justice was according to the code of Mann, 
though it was not always pure, and injustice was done from tear 
of the rich and the powerful. Benares, ftomnath, Thanesar, and 
Ptishkar were the most popular places of pilgrimage. The 
festivals observed among the people were the Nrirjali Bkadasi, 
the Jan am Ashtami, the Sivaratri and the Diwali. People divided 
their income in three shares, out of which, after payment of 
public charges, one was kept in reserve, one was invested in 
trade, and out of the remainder, after setting apart l/9th, for 
charity, the rest was spent upon personal wants. Widow-mar¬ 
riage was not in vogue and mtti was common. Sea voyages were 
les> frequent. Astrology anti fortune-telling were popular, and 
people were fond of running after the elixir of life. This was the 
period of India’s decline which may be said to run from Vikrama- 
ditya to the Mohamedan invasion. After that we have a period of 
greater darkness in which the Hindus v.ere much repressed, 
but oven then they did not fail to assert themselves as occasion 
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tTtre Brd-hmana who can make a spot, teeming with thousands, ap- 
f pear to him to be perfectly solitary and unoccupied. He who suc¬ 
ceeds in beholding in the soul that resides in the body, that fore¬ 
most oT Beings who is not attached to earth, who is imraeasure- 
able even in the measureless firmament, who pervades all, in 
which is set the wheel of time, who .is the cause of all this uni¬ 
verse, of such a person the condition cannot be known by others 
just as the course of a bird flying in the air. ” This ideal the 
Rishis of old declared to be unattainable by work, however highly 
meritorious. “ The man that is destitute of knowledge, whether he 
pours homa (oblations) or performs sacrifices, can never, by work, 
attain to emancipation Nor can he enjoy any great happiness in 
the end. Restraining all the external senses and aloue, one 
should therefore seek to know Brahm. Giving up work one 
should, not exert even mentally.” Self-restraint, renunciation and 
knowledge were the Rishis’ three doors to the temple of emancipa¬ 
tion. To the emancipated this transitory world was rightly 
declared by them to be incapable of giving joy or sorrow, 

I nOY had birth, death and even emancipation, any meaning for 
those who had attained the Siocmrjya, the empire of self, The 
ideal, though difficult, was not unattainable, as Indian his 
tory abundantly shows. Kings sacrificed their most cherished 
possessions for it. Householders relinquished all that was 
near and dear to them, not for an ignis-fatuyk, nor for the 
purpose of mistaking the illusions of their own minds for union 
with Brahm. On the contrary, they felt that only in cutting off the 
knot of desire which bound them to the world, lay the road to 
eternal happiness. Hard as the battle of spiritual discipline was 
to fight, the Indians of old fought it manfully, alone and single- 
handed, knowing that if they lost it they were doomed for ever, 
fn modern India, the Vanprastha and the Sany&sa do not 
form two distinct modes of life, but run into 
(b) In Modern each other. They have both have greatly de- 
India. parted from their pristine purity, yet the ten¬ 

dency of the nation has always been towards a 
life of ascetic, and self-denial. To the Hindu this is the only means 
of release from a world of sorrow and trouble, and even now 
men who have set before them, and are steadily pursuing the 
ideal set forth in the Sastras, are not wanting. Their aim 
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tses, it appears that it is a worship of Prakriti (nature) in 
various forms, benign as well as terrific. In her benign aspects 
she is worshipped as Durga^ Uakshmi, Mahcilakshml, Sarswati ; 
in her terrific aspects as Kali. As MaMlukshmi she is described 
as living in the Vaikunth, the world of Vishnu; as Parvati in tho 
world of Siva ; as Sarswati in the world of Brahma, By destroying 
the demon Raktablja,.she became known as Kali. She is Savitri, 
the mother of the Vedas—the M&yri, of Vishnu, the Vishnu 
Bhakti. Sakti-worship is thus nothing, but the worship of the 
creative principle in nature. In ,iho Puranas, Durga is described 
as of dark color, with three eyes, eight arms, carrying a sword, a 
mace, a quoit, a spear and other weapons, decked aud armed, 
ready to fight the demons. She first kills Mahisasur who had 
given the gods much trouble, and is applauded as the “ goddess 
of prosperity, in the homes of the virtuous, as the bringer of 
evil fortune among the vicious, as the intelligence of the wise, 
as the faith (aradhil) of the good, as the modesty of the modest, 
as possessing the three attributes which create the world, 
as the Brahmavidya of those who wish to achieve emancipation.’’ 
Her next exploit is her famous encounter with the demons 
Chana, Munda and Raktabfja, and finally with Shumbha andNi- 
shumbha. In the hymns which the gods sing in her honor for these 
victories, she is described . ”as the mother of the Universe, 
as the Sakti of Vishnu, as the source of all the Vidy as, as the 
Universal intelligence.” There is here thus a mixture of the per¬ 
sonal and the impersonal, but nothing of that Tantric worship which 
has brought Saktism into such disrepute- On the contrary, as 
explained by the commentator of Devi Bbagwat in his introduc¬ 
tion to that Purana, u the Devi is nothing but a form of Brahm 
himself. He is the supreme abode of the Mahadevi. She has two 
aspects, the saguna (with attributes) and the nirguna (without attri¬ 
butes). ’ In her former aspect she is worshipped by those who are 
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attached to the world ; in her latter, by those who are not attached 
to it. She is Chith the supreme Intelligence. It is not tho Mdy& 
that is to be worshipped, but the substratum of Mdyd that is to be 
worshipped. On certain occasions Brahma may be meditated 
upon with the Sakti predominant; on others He may be meditated 
upon as the Sakti in subordination to him. In the former it will 
be Sakti-worship, in the latter Brahma-worship. But in both not 




